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"1 \HE following Narrative of  - 
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= G aa ck, both on account of the i . 
+. finite obligations which the Com- 
HW mander i in Chief at all times profeſſes 
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1 ſhip; ; and alſo, as the — itſelf na- 
Ha A 1 turally | 
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e turally claims the patronage of One, g 
under whoſe direction, the Britiſh 
| Navy has reſumed its ancient Spirit 
and Luſtre, and has in one ſummer _ 
ennobled itſelf by two victories, the 
moſt decifive, and (if the ſtrength and 
- number « of the = Hr_e be conſidered)j 5 
the moſt important, tha arc to be met 
with i in our Annals. ore” an unin- 
terrupted ſeries of 15 ceſs, and a mani- 
feſt ſuj periority gan ed 0 rally over 
the enem y, both in commerce ant 
Ce. glory, ſeem to be th e elk ary effects . 
of a revival of Arict diſcipline, and 5 
of an unbi aſſed regard to merit and 


"SO; 


ſervice. Theſe are marks that muſt 
1 diſtinguiſh the ha appy period of time — 
— wh Your Gkac NH prefided, and | 
afford a fitter ſubject lor baltoth than — 
dr an addreſs of this nature. Ver y-- M8 
1 1 5 Ggnal advantages of ra nk and difline- 1 
tion, obtained and ſecured to the na- ; 
val proſeſſion by Your. Grace's 8 auſpi- 
cious influence, will remain a laſting TY 
monument of Your unwearied zeal 
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and üttnehtnent to it, and be for 0 
ßer remembred with the higheſt ” 
5 gratitude, by . Who ſhall be em- - 

ployed in it. As theſe were the 
generous rewards: of paſt exploits, 
they will be likewiſe the nobleſt in- 
cCentives, and ſureſt pledges of the 
future. That Vour GRACE S emi- 
nent talents, magnanimity, and dif- 
0 intereſted zeal, whence the Public has 
alrcady reaped ſuch ſignal benefits, : 
may in all times prove "equally ſuc- 
5 ceſsful in advancing the proſperity of 
_ Here Brita is the ardent with of, 855 
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IN T RODUCTION, 


N Ornichitunding, the great improvement of 5 
navigation within the laſt two Centuries, 
+ YT. a Voyage round the World is ſtill conſi- 
by dered as an enterprize of a very fingular nature 
and the Public have never failed to be extremely in- 
quiſitive about the various accidents and turns of 
fortune, with which this uncommon attempt is ge- 
nerally attended: And though the amuſement ex- 
pected in a narration of this kind, is doubtleſs one 
great ſource of this curioſity, and a ſtrong incite- 
- "ment with the bulk of readers; yet the more intel- 5 
To, ligent part of mankind have always agreed, that 
from theſe relations, if faithfully executed, the 
more important purpoſes of navigation, commerce, 
and national intereſt may be greatly promoted: For 
every authentic account of foreign coaſts and coun- 
tries will contribute to one or more of theſe great 


8 r 8 .f... OE Is © 
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3 ends, in proportion to the wealth, wants, or com- 
mo dities of thoſe countries, and our ignorance of ß 
thoſe coaſts; and therefore a Voyage round the 


World promiſes a ſpecies of information, of all 
| Others the moſt deſirable and intereſting ; ſince | 
great part of it is performed in ſeas, and on coaſts, | 
with which we are as yet but very imperfectly ac- 
| quainted, and in the neighbourhood of a country 
* renowned for the abundance of its wealth, though _ 
1 it is at the ſame time ſtigmatiſed for its poverty, 
1 5 in che neceſſaries e conveniencies of a | civilized 5 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Theſe conſiderations have occaſioned the publi- 


cation of the enſuing work; Which, in gratitying 
: the Inquiſifve turn of nad, and contributing 
to the ſafety and ſucceſs of future navigators, and 


to the extenſion of our commerce and power, may 


doubtleſs vie with any narration of this kind hither- 


to made public: Since the circumſtances of this un- 


dertaking already known to the world, may be ſup- 
poſed to have ſtrongly excited the general curio- | 
lity ; for whether we conſider the wy RY of the 
Qquadron ſent on this ſervice, or the diverſified diſ- 
treſſes that each ſingle ſhip was ſeparately involved 
in, or the uncommon inſtances of various fortune, 
which a ttended the whole enter prize; each part, 
I conceive, muſt, from its rude well known out- 
lines, appear wor thy of a compleater and more 
15 anihed delineation : And if this be al lowed with 
- reſpect to the narrative part of the work, there Can-: 
be no doubt about the more uſeful and inſtructive 
Parts, which are. a almoſt every. where interwoven 
with it; for I can venture to afirm, without fear 
of being contradicted on a compariſon, that no 
nn voy age 1 have yet ſecn, furniſhes ſuch a number 4 
views of land, ſoundings, draughts of roads and —_ 
Ports, charts, and other materials, for the improve- 
me ent of of geography and navigation, as are reier red 


5 


10 1 e entuing volume; 3 which are of the more 
05 . too, as the greateſt part of them relate 
to ſuch Iſlands or Coalts, as have been hitherto: not 
-.atallor erroneouſly | deſcribed, and where the want 

„ ſufficient and authentic information might occa- 
| Gon future e enterprizes to prove abortive, perhaps 


with the. deſtruction of. the 1 men and vellels « em- 5 
Ployed therein, : 


And 
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And beſides the number and hs of theſs 
marine drawings and deſcriptions, there | is another 
very eſſential circumſtance belonging to them, | 
which much enhances their value; and that is, the 
great accuracy they were drawn with. I mall EX 
preſs my opinion of them in this particular very 
imperfectly; when I fay, that they are not ex- 
ceeded, and Par haps not equalled by any thing of : 
this nature hicherto mace public: For they were 


not copied from ! he W Or rks of others, or compoſed 1 


at home fro A eck accounts, given. by 1 incu- 
rious and unſkilſul obſerv ers, as hath been irequent- 

ly the caſe in | theſe matters; but the greateſt part 
of them were drawn on the ſpot with the utmoſt 


=." "BA Ene fs, by the d lirection, and under the eye of _ 
Mr. Anſon himſelf; and Where (as is the caſe in 


thee or four of them) they have becn done by leſs 

: Ailful hands, or were found in poſſeſnon of the 

enemy, and conſequently their juſtneſs could b be leſs 

: relied on, I have always taken care to apprize the 
reader of it, and to put him on his guard againſt 

5 giving entire credit to them; although I doubt not, 
but theſe leſs authentic draughts, thus cautiouſly. : 
inſerted, are to the full as correct as thoſe, which 

Ae uſually publiſhed on theſe. occaſions. For as 
actual ſurvey 8 of ro: ds and harbours, and nice and 


8 critical delincations of views of 1: nd, take up "much -.-- 
time and attention, and require 4 a good Kegree k 
{kill both in pl. inning and drawing; t thoſe Shi are 
1 defectivei in induſtry and a! bility, ſup; ply theſe wants 


- by bold conjectures, and fifty TOUS deſcriptions; 
and as they can be no otherwiſe confuted than by 


py going on the ſpot, ard running the riſque of ſuffer- | 


ing by their miſinformation, they have no appre- 


benden of . artes and therefore, when — 


> : | 3 SE i . 5 they 
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5 they intrude their ſuppoſititious conditions on the 
Public, they make no conſcience of boaſting at the 


ſame time, with how much ſkill and care they are 


performed. And let not thoſe who are unacquaint- 


ed with naval affairs imagine, that impoſitions of 
this kind are of an innocent nature; for as exact 


views of land are the ſureſt guide to a ſeaman, on 


a a coaſt where he has never been before, all fiftions . 


in fo intereſting a matter muſt be attended with 


numerous dangers, and ſometimes with the de- 


ſtruction of thoſe who are thus unhappily de- 


= ceived, 


Beſides cel een of ſuck FOOD as Mr. 8 
E ſm or the ſhips under his command have touched 
at in the courſe of this expedition, and the deſcrip- i 
tions and directions relating thereto, there is in- 
ſerted, in the enſuing work, an ample deſcription, : 
with a chart annexed to it, of a particular naviga- 


tion, of which hitherto little more than the name 


haas been known, except to thoſe immediately em- 


pPloyed in it: I mean the track deſcribed by the 
Manila ſhip, in her paſſage to Acapulco, through 


the northern part of the Pacific Ocean. This mate- oats 


rial part is collected from the draughts and journals 
met with on board the Manila galeon, founded on 


: the experience of more than a hundred and fifty 


_ . years practice, and corroborated in its principal 


_ circumſtances by the concurrent evidence of all the 
_ Spaniſh priſoners taken in that veſſel. And as many 


- of their journals, which 1 have examined, appear 


5 to have been not ill kept; ; I preſume, the chart of C 


that northern Ocean, and the particulars of their 


route through ir, may be very ſafely relied on by 4 
future Navigators. The advantages, which may 


be drawn from an exact knowledge of this naviga- 


. OW 
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tion, and the beneficial projects that may be dent 
ed thereon, both in war and peace, are by no means 


| Proper to be diſcuſſed in this place : But they will 
© eaſily offer themſelves to the ſkilful in maritime af- 
fairs. However, as the Manila ſhips are the only ; 
onks which have ever traverſed this vaſt ocean, ex- 
cept a French ſtraggler or two, which have been 
| afterwards ſeized on the coaſt of Mexico, and as 
dauring near two ages, in which this trade has been 
=. carried on ; the Spaniards have, with the greateſt 5 
care, ſecreted all accounts of their voyages 
from the reſt of the world; theſe reaſons alone 
would authorize the inſertion of thoſe papers, 
and would recommend them to the inquiſi- 
8 tive, as a very great improvement in geography, 
and worthy of attention from the ſingularity of” 
: many circumſtances recited therein. I muſt add 
co, (what in my opinion is far from being the leaſt 
recommendation of theſe materials) that the obſer- 
vations of the variation of the compaſs in that 
Ocean, which are inſerted in the chart from theſe | 
| Spaniſh journals, tend greatly t to compleat the gene- 
ral ſyſtem of the magnetic variation, of infinite im- 
port to the commercial and ſea-faring part of man- 
Find. Theſe obſervations were, though in vain, _ 
| often publicly called for by our learned country. = 
| man the late Dr. Halley, and to his immortal repu? 
| tation they confirm, as far as they extend, the _ 
wonderful hypotheſis he had entertained on this 
bead, and very nearly correſpond i in their quantity, 
to the predictions he publiſhed above fifty years 85 
5 fince, long before he was acquainted with any one 
obſervation made i in thoſe ſcas. The aſcertaining the 
| variation in that part of the world is Juſt now too of 
more chan ordinary conſequence, as the Editors of 
: : _ new 
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a new variation- chart lately publiſhed, have, for 
want of obſervations i in thoſe parts, been miſled by 5 


an erroneous analogy, and have miſtaken the very 


ſpecies of variation in thoſe northern ſeas ; for they 
make it weſterly where | it is eaſterly, and have laid 4 
it down129 or 13 ſhort of its real quantity. 
= Thus much it has been thought neceſſary | to pre- 5 
miſe with regard to the hydrographical and geo- 
graphical part of the enſuing work; which it is 
hoped the reader will, on peruſal, find much am- 
pler and more. important than this flight ſketch can 
well indicate. But as there are hereafior occaſio- 
nally interſperſed ſome accounts of. Spaniſh tranſ- 
actions, and many ebſervations on the diſpoſition 
of. the American Spas iards, and on the the condition 
of the countries bor acring oa the South-Seas, and as 
herein I may appear to differ greatly from the opi- | 
nions generally eſtabliſhed, I think it incumbent 
on me particularly to recite the authorities I have 
bcen guided by on this occaſion, that 1 may not be 
_ cenſured, as having given Way either to a thought- 
leſs credulity on one hand, or, what would be a 
much more criminal imputation, to a wiltul and 
deliberate miſrepreſentation on the A 
Mr. Anſon, before he ſet ſail upon this expedi- - 
| tion, beſides the printed journals to thoſe Parts, 7 55 
took care to furniſh himſelf with the beſt manu- _ 
ſeript accounts he could procure of all the Spaniſh. 
= ſettlements upon the coaſts of Chili, Peru and Mexi- 8 
co: Theſe he carefully compared with the exami- 
nations of his priſoners, and the informations of ſe- 
vperal intelligent perſons, who fell into his hands in 
the Svuth- BY He had likewiſe the good fortune, 9 8 
in ſome of his captures, to poſſeſs himſelf of a great © 
” number of letters and F of a public nature, 
| | i Os | many 
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wa of them written by the Viceroy of Peru to 

dhe Viceroy of Santa Fee, to the Preſidents of Pa- 
nam and Chili, to Don Blaſs de Lezo, Admiral of 

the galeohs, and to divers other perſons in public 


employments; and in theſe letters there was uſually 


| Inſerted a recital of thoſe they were intended to an- 
ſwer; fo that they contained a conſiderable Part of 8 
"+ correſ pondence | between theſe officers for ſome 
time previous to our arrival on that coaſt: We 
took beſides many letters ſent from perſons ems 
: ployed by the Government to their friends and cor- 
| reſpondents, which were frequently filled with nar- 
rations of public buſineſs, and ſometimes contained 
undiſguiſed animadverſions on the views and con- 
duct of thtir ſuperiors. From theſe materials thoſe _ 


accounts of the Spaniſh affairs are taken, which may 


at firſt ſight appear the moſt. exceptionable. I 
particular, the hiſtory of the various caſualtics _ 
which befel Pizarro's ſquadron, is for the moſt pars 
compoſed from intercepted letters: Though in- 

; deed the relation of the inſurrection of Orellans ane 
his followers, is founded on rather a leſs diſputable = 
: authority : For it was taken from the mouth of an 


Engliſh Gentleman then on board Pizarro, who of- 


ten converſed with Orellana; and it was on en- 

gquiry, confirmed in its principal circumſtances by |. 

|  _ others who were in the ſhip at the ſame time: So 
that the fact, however . i, 1 con- | 


ceive, not to be conteſted. 


And on this occaſion I cannot but mention, that T 
1 chough I have endeavoured, with my utmoſt care, 
 - to adhere ſtrictly to truth in every article of the 
enſuing narration; yet I am apprehenſive, that in 
ſo complicated a work, ſome overſights muſt have 
been committed, * the inattention to which ar 
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: times all mankind are- liable. However, 1 
of none but literal miſtaxes: And if there are 
other errors which have eſcaped me, I flatter my- = | 
elf they are not of moment enough to affect any 
material tranſaction, - and therefore I hope they 
may juſtly claim the reader's indulgence. 
Aſter this general account of the contents of the 25 
© enſuing work, it might be expected, perhaps, that 
| I would proceed to the work itſelf; but I cannot 
fliniſh this Introduction, without adding a few re- 
flexions on a matter very nearly connected With 
the preſent ſubject, and, as I conceive, neither 
deſtitute of utility, nor unworthy the attention of 
the Public; I mean, the animating my country- 
men both in their public and private ſtations, to 5 
| the encouragement and purſuit of all kinds of 
on geographical and nautical obſervations, and of 
every ſpecies of mechanical and commerical infor- 
mation. It is by a ſettled attachment to theſe 
Fremingly minute particulars, that our ambitious 
| neighbours have eſtabliſhed ſome part of that 
power, with which we are now ſtruggling : And 
as we have the means in our hands of purſuing 
theſe ſubjects more effectually, than they can, it 
would be a diſhononr to us longer to neglect ſo 
eaſy and beneficial a practice: For, as we have a 
Navy much more numerous than theirs, great 
part of which is always employed in very diſtant 
ſtations, either in the protection of our colonies 
and commerce, or in aſſiſting our allies againſt the 
common enemy, this gives us frequent opportu- 
-. >. Nities'of furniſhing ourſelves with ſuch kind of 
materials, as are here recommended, and ſuch as 
i 9 turn greatly- to our Ir advantage, either in war 
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or peace: For, not to mention what might be e ex- 
pected from the officers of the Navy, if their ap- 


plication to theſe ſubjects were properly encou- 


raged, it would create no new expence to the 
Government to eſtabliſh a particular regulation for 
0 this purpoſe ; ſince all that would be requiſite, 


would be conſtantly to embark on board ſome of 


our men of war, which are ſent on theſe diſtant 
195 cruiſes, © perſon, who with the character of an 
engineer, and the ſkill and talents neceſſary. to that 
profeſſion, ſhould be employed in drawing ſuch 
coaſts, and planning ſuch harbours, as the ſhip 
ſhould touch at, and in making ſuch other ob- 
ſervations of all kinds, as might either prove of 
wy advantage to future Navigators, or might any 
Ways tend to promote the Public ſervice. Beſides, ts 
perſons habituated t this employment (which . 
could not fail at the ſame time of 1 improving . 
in their proper buſineſs) would be extremely uſeſul . 
in many other lights, and might ſerve to ſecure _ 
B our Fleets from thoſe diſgraces, with which their 
5 attempts againſt places on ſhore have been often 
attended: And, in a Nation like ours, where all 
| ſciences are more eagerly and univerſally purſued, 
nau better underſtood than in any other part o _ 
the world, proper ſubjects for ſuch employments 
8 could not long be wanting, if due incouragement 
were given to them. This method here recom- 
manded. is known to have been frequently mn 
tiſed by the French, particularly in the inſtance of | 
Monſieur Frezier, an Engineer, who has publiſhed 3 | 
2 celebrated voyage to the Seuth-Seas : For this 
perſon, in the year 1711, was purpoſely ſent by 
the French King into that country on board a 
1 merchantman, chat he OF: examine and de- 
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ſcribe the cba and take plans of all the fortifiet . 
places, the better to enable the French to proſecute 
their illicit trade, or, in caſe of a rupture with the 
court of Spain, to form their enterprizes in thoſe 


ſeas with more readineſs and certa inty. Should L 


we purſne this method, we might hope, that the 
_ emulation amongſt thoſe who were thus employ- ; 
| ed, and the experience, which even in time of 
peace, they would hereby acquire, might at length _ 
- Procure us 2a proper number of able Engineers, 
-  _ might” efface the nation] ſcandal, which our 
deficiency in that ſpecies of men has ſome times 
expoſed us to: And ſurely, every ſtep to encou- 
rage and improve this profeſſion is of great mo- 
ment to the Public; as no perſons, when they _ 
properly inſtructed, make better returns in war, 
for the encouragement and emoluments beſtowed 
on them in time of peace. Of which the ad- 
vaantages the French bave reaped from their dex- 
tttrrity (too numerous and recent to be ſoon forgot) 
5 are an ample confirmation. 5 


And having mentioned Engineers, or ſuch as | 


Are ſkilled in drawing, and the other uſual prac- i 
tices of that profeſſion, as the propereſt perſons to 

be employed in theſe foreign enquiries, I cannot 
as it offers itſelf fo naturally to the ſubject in 


hand) but lament, how very imperfect many of 


TE accounts of diſtant countries are rendered by 
ce relators being unſkilled in drawing, and in the 
general principles of ſurveying; even where other 
abilities have not been wanting. Had more of gy 
# our travellers been initiated in theſe acquirements, 
5 and had there beer added thereto ſome little ſkill 
in the common aſtronomical obſervations, (all 
which 2 Fe of "ordinary" MES: might attain, 


with 5 
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with a very moderate ſhare of application) We 
ſhould by this time have ſeen the geography of 


the globe much correcter, than we now find it; 


the dangers of navigation would have been con- 
: ſiderably leſſened, and the manners, arts and pro 
duce of foreign countries would have been ack 
better known to us, than they are. Indeed, when 
1 conſider, the ſtrong incitements that all travel- 
lers have to acquire ſome part at leaſt of theſe qua- 
lifications, eſpecially drawing; when I conſider 
how much it would facilitate their obſervations, 1 5 
aſſiſt and ſtrengthen their memories, and of how 
tedious, and often unintelligible, a load of de- 
ſcription it would rid them, I cannot but wonder 
that any perſon, that intends to viſit diſtant coun- 
tries, with a view of informing either himſelf or 
| Others, ſhould be unfurniſhed: with fo uſeful a_ 
piẽece of ſkill. And to inforce this argument ſtill 
further, I muſt add, that beſides theſe utes of draw- 
ing, which are already mentioned, there is one, 
which, though nc not ſo obvious, is yet perhaps of. 
more. conſequence. than all that has been hitherto _ 
urged; and that is, that thoſe who are accuſtomed 
to draw objects, obſerve them with more diſtinct- 
' neſs, than others who are not habituated to this 
practice. For we may caſily find, by a little ex- 
pPerience, that in viewing any object, however Ol 
ſimple, our attention or memory is ſcarcely at ax | 
ttme fo ſtrong, as to enable us, when we have | 
turned our eyes away from it, to recollect exactly 15 
ee uery part it conſiſted of, and to recal all the cir- | 
caumſtances of itt appearance; ſince, on examina- 
tion, it will be diſcovered, that in ſome we are 
miſtaken, and others we had totally overlooked ; _ 
But he that is employed in drawing what he ſees, 
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3s at the ſame time employed in rectifying this 
inattention; for by confronting his ideas copied ; 
on the paper, with the object. he intends to re- 
preſent, he finds in what manner he has been de- 
cCeived in its appearance, and hence he in time 
_ acquires. the habit of obſerving much more at 
| one view, and retains what he ſees with more 
cCorrectneſs than he could ever have done, MON | 
his practice and proficiency in „„ 
3 If what has been ſaid merits the attention ot 8 
Travellers of all ſorts, it is, I think, more par- 
ticularly applicable to the Gentlemen of the Navy; 
fince, without drawing and planning, neither charts 
nor views of lands can be taken; ad without theſe = 
it is ſufficiently evident, that navigation is at a full — 
ſtand. It is doubtleſs from a perſuaſion of the 
5 utility of theſe qualifications, that his Majeſty has} 
: | eftabliſhed a drawing Maſter at Portſmouth, woe 
the inſtruction of thoſe, who are preſumed to be 
| hereafter intruſted with the command of his Royal 
Navy: And though ſome have beer ſo far miſſed, 
l ſuppoſe that the perfection of Sea-officers _ 
conſiſted in a turn of mind and temper reſembling _ 
the boiſterous element they had to deal with, and — 
have condemned all literature and ſcience as effe- > 
mw minate, and derogatory to that ferocity, which, 5 
they would falſely perſuade us, was the moſt un- e 
erring characteriſtic of courage: Yet it is to be 
5 boped, that ſuch abſurdities as theſe have . 
time been authoriſed by the Public opinion, nd. 2 
that the belief of them daily diminiſhes. If thoſe |þ 
who adhere to theſe miſchievous poſitions were ca- 
poable of being influenced by reaſon, or ſwayed by 
= example, 1 ſhould think it ſufficient for their con- 
: viction to obſerve, that the moſt valuable draw- © 
oj ings e 
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ings referred to in the following work, though 
done with ſuch a degree of ſkill, that even profeſ- 
fed artiſts can with: difficulty imitate them, were 


taken by Mr. Peircy Brett, one of Mr. Anſon's 


Lieutenants, and ſince Captain of the Lion man of 


war; who, in his memorable engagement with 


the Elizabeth (for the importance of the ſervice, 
Or the reſolution with which it Was conducted, in- 
: feriour to none this age has ſeen) has given ample 


proof, that a proficiency in the arts I have been 


here recommending is extremely conſiſtent with 


the moſt exemplary bravery, and the moſt diſtin- 


7 guiſhed Tkill in every function belonging to the 
duty of a Sca- officer. Indeed, when the many 


| branches of ſcience are conſidered, of which even 
the common practice of navigation is compoſed, | 
and the many improvements, which. men of kill 


have added to this practice within theſe few years, | 
it would induce one to believe, that the advan- 


tages of reflection and f. peculative knowledge were 


in no profeſſion. more eminent than in that of 4 


ſea- officer For, not to mention ſome expertnefſss 
in geography, geometry and aſtronomy, Which it 


: would be diſhonourable for him to be without, 


ta his journal and his eſtimate of the daily po- 15 


ſiition of the ſhip are no more than the practice E 
particular branches of theſe arts) it may be well 
ſuppoſed, that the management and working of a 


ſhip, the diſcovery of ber moſt cligible poſition 


in the water, (uſually tiled her Trim) and the 


ut diſpoſition of her fails in the moſt advantageous 


manner, are articles, wherein the knowledge of 


mechanics cannot but be greatly aſſiſtant: And 

x perhaps the application of this kind of knowledge 2 
to naval ſubjccts may produce as gre at improve- | 

| 5 à ments 
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ments in failing and working a ſhip, as it has. 
already done in many other matters conducive to 
the caſe and convenience of human life: For when 
the fabric of a ſhip, and the variety of her ſails 


are conſidered, together with the artificial contri- 


vances of adapting them to her different motions, 
as it cannot be doubted, but theſe things have been 


: brought about by more than ordinary ſagacity and 


invention, ſo neither can it be doubted. but that 


2 ſpeculative : and ſcientific turn of mind may find 


cout the means of directing and diſpoſing this com- 


plicated mechaniſm much more advantageo 5 


than can be done by mere habit, or by a ſervile 
copying of what others may perhaps have erro- 
_ neouſly practiſed in the like emergency: But it is 


time to finiſh this digreſſion, and to leave the rca- 


der to the peruſal of the enſuing work ; which, 
; with how little art ſoever it may be executed, will 
yet, from the importance of the ſubject, au the- 


utility and excellence of the materials, 1 merit ſome „ 


ſhare of rhe Public attention. 
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GEORGE ANSON, F 


Commandet in Chief of a Squadron of his | 
1 ee IP. e 


BOOK 4s 


5 "CE H A P. 85 
Fe of the equipment | of the A: 3 The 2 
- incidents relating thereto, from its firſt 
appointment to its ſetting | fall. from | 
he Helens, . e 


1 — 1 E 1 pads the Command of 


1 Wee many changes in its deſtina- 


tion, its force and its equipment, in the ten 
„ months 


Mr. Anſon (of which J here propoſe —_ n 
recite the moſt material proceedings) 
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months between its firſt appointment and its 
final failing from St. Helens; I conceive the 
hiſtory of theſe alterations is a detail neceſſary 
to be made public, both for the honour of thole 
who firſt planned and promoted this enterprize, 
and for the juſtification of thoſe who have been 
entruſted with its execution. Since it will from 
hence appear, that the accidents the expedition 
Was afterwards expoſed to, and which prevented 


it from producing all the national advantages 
the ſtrength of the ſquadron, and the cxpccta- 3 
tion of the public, ſeemed to preſage, were 
: _ principally owing to a ſeries of interruptions, 
which delayed the Commander in the courſe of 
his preparations, and which it exceeded his ut- 
moſt induſtry either | to avoid or to get e 
moved. e „ 
5 Wen in the latter nd ot the Gunner of th 85 
pear 1739, it was foreſeen that a war with 
Spain was incvitable, it was the opinion of ſe- 
veral conſiderable perſons then truſted with the 
5 Adminiſtration of affairs, that the moſt . 
dent ſtep the Nation could take, on the break- 
T2 ing out of the war, was attacking that Crown 
iin er diſtant ſettlements; for by this means (as 
at that time there was the greateſt probability 3 
ſucceſs). it was ſuppoſed that: we ſhould cut off Oe 
the principal reſources of the enemy, and re- 
duce them to the neceſſity of ſincerely deſiring 
wy” peace, as they would hereby be deprived of 
the returns of that treaſure by which alone they 5 
5 could be enabled to Carry « on a war. ww 
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* en of theſe: laments, ſeveral _ 
projects were examined, and ſeveral reſolutions 


taken in Council. And in all theſe delibera- 
tions it was from the firſt determined, that 
: George Anſon; Eſq; then Captain of the Centu- 
rion, ſhould be employed as Commander in 
Chief of an expedition of this kind : And he 
then being abſent on a cruize, a a veſfel was diſ- 
patched | to his (tation ſo ear ly as the beginning 
HH September, to order him to return with his 
* ſhip to Por!ſy aouth, And ſoon after he came 
there, that is on the roth of November follow- 
ing, he received a letter from Sir Charles Mager, 
, ordering him to repair to London, and to attend 5 
the board of Admiralty: Where, when he af 
5 rived, he was informed by Sir Charles, that two _ 
Squadrons would be immediately fitted out for 
two ſecret. expeditions, which however Would 
have ſome connexion with cach other: : That hes... 
Mx. Anſon, was intended to command one of N 
them, and Mr. Cornwall (who. harh ſince lot | 
his life 9 gloriouſſy in the defence of his Coun- 
r 5 honou r) the other: That the fquadron un⸗ 
der Mr. Anſon was to take on board three In- 
5 dependent Companies of a hundred men each; 
"nd Bland's regiment. of Foot : That Colonel TY 
_ Bland Was 78 to imbark with his regi- | 
ment, and t command the land- forces : "Ad 


| DD that, as ſoon as this ſquadron could be fitted for 


4 the ſea, they were to ſet ſail, with expreſs ars 1 
ders to toucli at no place till rhey « came to Java- | 


Head i in che al- Tadies : The t there they were 


3 5 -ouly 


(4) 


only to ſtop to take in water, and thence to 
. proceed directly to the city of Manila, ſituated = 
on Laconia, one of the Philippine Iſlands : That 
the other ſquadron was to be of equal force 
with this commanded by Mr. Anſon, and was 
intended to paſs round Cape Horn into the 


1 South-Seas, and there to range along that coaſt; 
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and after cruizing upon the enemy in thoſe 
by parts, and attempting their ſettlements, this 
ſquadron in its return was to rendezvous at 
Manila, and there to join the ſquadron under 
Mr. Anſon, where they were to refreſh their 
men, and refit their ſhips, and perhaps receive 
5 further orders. | ny 
1 ſcheme Was doubtleſs extremely well 
projected, and could not but greatly advance 


the: Public Service, and at the ſame time the 


| reputation and fortune of thoſe concerned in its 


= | execution; for had Mr. Anſon proceeded for 


Manila at the time and in the manner propoſ- 

ed by Sir Charles Wager, he would, in all pro- 
bability, have arrived there before they had re- 
cCeived any advice of the war between us and 


Pair, and conſequently before they had been in 5 
be leaſt prepared for the reception of an enemy, 


8 had any apprehenſions of their danger. The 
city of Manila might be well ſuppoſed to have 


been at that time in the ſame defenceleſs condi- 5 


tion with all the other Spaniſh ſertlements, juſt 
ad the breaking out of the war: That | is to ſay, 
| their fortifications neglected, and in many places 
0 their cannon diſmounted, Or uſeleſs by 


049- 


the mouldring of their carriages; their maga- 
zines, whether of military ſtores or orovifion; 
all empty; their garriſons unpaid, and conſe- 


quently thin, ill-affected, and diſpirited; and 


the royal cheſts in Peru, whence alone all theſe 
diſorders could receive their redreſs, drained to 
the very bottom: "This, from the intercepted 
letters of their Viceroys and Governors, is well 
known to have been the defenceleſs ſtate of 


5 Panama, and the other Spaniſh places on the 


coalt of the South- Seas, for near a twelvemonth 
after our declaration of war. And it cannot be 
| ſuppoſed that the city of Manila, removed {till 


flarther by almoſt half the circumference of the 


globe, ſhould have experienced from the Spaniſh 
7 Government, a greater ſhare of attention and - 
- concern for its ſecurity, than Panama, and the 
other important ports in Peru and Chili, on 
which their poſſeſſion of that immenſe E. mpire 
depends. Indeed, it is w ell known, that Ma- 


nila was at that time“ e gene] of making any 


conſiderable defence, and in all Probability RE 


would have ſurrendered only on the : appearance 


of our ſquadron | before it. The conſequence _ Gs 


this city, and the iſland it ſtands on, may be in 


ſome meaſure eſtimated, from the hcalthineſs of- Roe 
its air, the excellency of its port and bay, t the . | 

number and wealth of its inhabitants, and the ont ke 
. very extenſive and beneficial commerce which Hs 


It. carries on to the principal Ports in the Eaſt- 5 
BY Indies, and China, and its excluſive tr ade to Aca- 
| fes. the returns for which, being made | in ſil- 
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ver, are, upon the loweſt valuation, not leſs 


0 than three millions of Dollars per annum. 


And on this Scheme Sir Charles Wager was 
ſo Intent, that in a few days after this firſt con- 

ference, that is, on November 18, Mr. Anſon 
received an order to take under his command 

rhe Argyle, Severn, Pearl, Mager, and the H 
Joop; and other orders were iſſued to him 1 in 
the ſame month, and in the December following, 
relating to the victualling of this ſquadron. But 


dar. Anſon attending 5 Admiralty the begin- 
ning of January, bo was informed by Sir Cherles 


lager, "that for reaſons with. which he, 9 
Charles, was not acquainted, the expedition to 
Manila was laid aſide. It may be conceived, 
that Mr. Anſon was extremely chagrined at the 
. lofing the command of ſo infallible, fo honour- . 
5 able, and in every reſpect, o deſirable an enter- 


prize, eſpecially too as he had already, at a 


very great expence, made the neceſſary Provi- i 
_ fon = his own. accommodation in this voyage, 
which he had reaſon to expect would prove © 
5 very long One. However, Sir Charles, to ren- 
-- der. this difappointment in ſome degree more 
tolerable, infor med him that the expedition mn 
5 the South- Seas was ſtill intended, and that he, 0 
Mr. Auen, and his ſauad ron, as their firſt deſ- ig 
tination was now cou ntermanded, ſhould be em- 15 
ployed in that ſervice, And on the Toth of 
January he received. we commiſſion, | appoint- a 
ing him Comma ander in Chief of the foremen- 
tioned. Squadron, which (the apple being in 
the 
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the courſe of their preparation changed: for the 


Glouceſter) was the ſame he failed with above 


eight months after from St. Helens. On this 
change of deſtination, the equipment of the 
ſquadron was ſtill proſecuted with as much vi- 
gour as ever, and the victualling, and whatever . 
depended on the Commodore, was ſo far ad- 
vanced, that he conceived the ſhips might be - = 
: capable of putting to ſea the inſtant he ſhould 
receive his final orders, of which he was in daily 
expectation. And at laſt, on the 28th of June 
1740, the Duke of Newcoſile, Principal Secre- 
tary of State, delivered to him his Majeſty' 8 
inſtructions, dated January 31, 1739, with an 
additional inſtruction rom the Lords Juſtices, 
dated June 19, 1740. On the receipt of theſe, 
Mr. Anſon immediately repaired to Spit head, with 
a reſolution to ſail with the firſt fair wind, flat- 
tering himſelf that all his delays were now at 
an end. For though he knew by the muſters 
1 that his ſquadron wanted three hundred ſeamen 
pOf their complement, (a deficiency which, with 
all his aſſiduity, he had not been able to A 
ſupplied) yet, as Sir Charles Vager informed him, 1 
4 that an order from the board of Admiralty was 
diſpatched to Sir John Nerris to ſpare him the 
q numbers which he wanted, he doubted not as 
bis complying therewith. | But on his arrival at 
© Portſmouth, he found himſelf greatly miſtaken, 
and diſappointed in this perſuaſion: for on his 
2 application, Sir Jobn Norris told him, he could 
ſpare him none, for he wanted men for his own 


B , bees 


(8 ) 
fleet. This occaſioned an inevitable and a very 
conſiderable delay; for it was the end of July . 
before this deficiency was by any means ſuppli- 
ed, and all that was then done was extremely 5 
ſhort of his neceſſitics and . . 


Admiral Be leben, who ſucceeded to the com- 
mand at Sthecd, after Sir Joby Norris had fail- | 
ed to the weſtward, ile d of three. hundred 5 
able ſailors, which Vir. Anſen wanted of his com- 
plement, ordered on board the ſquadron a hun- 
dred and ſeventy men only ; of Which thirty 2? 
two were from the hoſpital and ſick quarters, 
thirty-ſeven from the Saliſbury, with three offi- 
cers of Colonel Lowther's regiment, and ninety- 
5 eight marines, and theſe were all that were ever 
granted 0 make 9 che forementioned defi- N 
ciency. „„ 5 
Bur the Cemmodore's mortificat atien 4d not 
end here. - It has been already « ſerved, that it 
Was at ficſt intended that Colonel Blang®s 5 regi- LE 
ment, and three independent companies of a 
hundred men each, ſhould embark as i land- torces- - 
| : on board the ſquadron. Aut this diſpoſ tion was 
mio changed, and all he land- forces that were 3 
1 „ to be allowed, were five hundred invalids 1 
= - _ colleRted from the out- penſicners of Chelſea col- = 
= 
| 


_— : - a Ak theſe out- penſioners conſiſt of ſoldiers, |Þ 
1 85 from their age, wounds, or other inrmi- N 
ties, are incapable of ſervice in marching reg: 
1 mente, Mr. Anſen was greatly chagrined at ha- 
ving ſuch a decrepid detachment. allotted him ; 
for he was fully perſuaded that the greateſt Par 
of them would periſh long before they arrived 
| | Te | at 


An 


at the ſcene of ie ſince the delays he had al- 
ready encountered, neceſſarily confined his paſ- 
ſage round Cape Horn to the moſt rigorous ſea- 


| ſon of the year. Sir Charles Wager too Joined in 


opinion with the Commodore, that invalids were 


no ways proper for this ſervice, and ſollicited 0 


| ſtrenuouſly to have them exchanged ; but he was 1 
told that perſons, who were ſuppoſed to be bet- - 


ter judges of ſoldiers than he or Mr. Anſon, 


thought them the propereſt men that 8 
employed on this occaſion. And upon this de- 


termination they were ordered on board the 


ſquadron on the 5th of Auguſt: But inſtead of 
five hundred, there came on board no more 
chan two hundred and fifty-nine; for all thoſe 
who had limbs and ftrength to walk out of 
. Portſmouth. deferted, leaving behind them only 


ſuch as were lirerally ads. moſt of them 


: being ſixty years of age, and ſome of them up- - 


pn of ſeventy. Indeed it is difficult to con- 
cCeive a more moving ſcene than the imbarkation 


of theſe unhappy veterans : They were themſelves ” 


By extremely averſe to the” 5 ſervice they were en- 
a oaged 1 in, and fully appr rized of all the diſaſters _ 7 
; they were afrerwards expdſed to; the apprehen- 5 


ſions of which were itrongly mark d by the CON» --- 
cern that appeared in their countenances, which 


Was mixed with no ſmall degree of indign ation, 


do be thus hurried from their repoſe into a fa- 


_ riguing employ, to which neither the ſtrength = 
of their bodies, nor the vigor of their calms,” : 


were any ways proportioned, and where, with- 
out ſeeing the face of an enemy, or in the 


leaſt 


1 550% 


55 leaſt promoting the ſucceſs of the enterprize they 
were engaged in, they would in all probability 


uſeleſsly periſh by lingring and painful diſeaſes; 


5 and this too, after they had ſpent the activity 4 
and ſtrength of their youth | in their Country's 5 


5 ſervice. 


And [ cannot but obſerve, | on this melancholy | 
incident, how extremely unfortunate is was, 
both to this aged and diſeaſed derachment, and--* 
to the expedition. they were employed in; that 

amongſt all the out- penſioners of Chelſea Hoſ- 
pital, which were ſuppoſed to amount to two _ 
_ thouſand men, the moſt crazy and infirm only 
ſhould be culled out for ſo fatiguing and peril- 
dodus an undertaking. For it was well Known. 
that however unfit, invalids | in general might be 
for this ſervice, yet by a prudent choice, there 

| might have been found amongſt them five hun- 5 

e men who had ſome remains of vigour left: : 

And Mr. Anſon fully expected, that the beſt of 

them would have been allotted him; whereas | 

the whole detachment that was ſent to him, 
ſeemed to be made up of the moſt decrepid and 
' miſerable objects, that could be collected out of 
the whole body ; ; and by the deſertion above- =_ 

mentioned, theſe were a ſecond time cleared of 4fß“9“•b D 

chat little health and ſtrength which were to be 
| found amongſt them, and. he was to take up | 
with ſuch as were much firter for an n infirmary, . 

than for any military duty. 5 5 

And here it is neceſſary tc to mention another OG 

material particular in the equipment of this 

: ſquadron, It was propoſed t to. Mr. Anſon, after RET” 
8 - HE 


* 11 ) 5 
it was reſolved that he ſhould be ſent to the 
South. Seas, to take with him two perſons under 


the denomination of Agent Victuallers. Thoſe oo 
5 who were mentioned for this employment had- - - 
| formerly been in the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies, in tha 
South-Sea Company s ſervice, and it was ſup- 
Poſed that by their knowledge and intelligence 5 
on that coaſt, they might 5 5 procure provi- 
ſions for him by compact with the inn : 
when it was not to be got by force of arms: 
Theſe Agent Victualle rs were, for this purpoſe, to 
be allowed to carry to the value of 15 55000 l. in 
8 merchandize on board the ſquadron; for they LT 
had repreſented, that it would be much eaſier 
for them to pi rocure proviſions with goods, than 
with the value of the ſame goods in money. 
1 Whatever colours were given to this ſcheme, it 5 
Ws was difficult to perſuade "the generality of man- 
kind, that it was not principally intended for 
the enrichment of the Agents, by the beneficial 
commerce they propoſed to carry on upon that 


5 coaſt. Mr. Anſon, from the beginning, ob- 


Y jected both to the appointment of Agent Vic- 
tuallers, and the allowing them to carry a cargo 
on board the ſquadron: For he conceived, that 
in thoſe few amicable ports where the ſquadron 
mamiight touch, he needed not their aſſiſtance to 
Tf EY tor any proviſions the place afforded ; - 
and on the enemy's. coaſt, he did not imagine 1 
that they could ever procure him the neceſſaries . 
he ſhould want, unleſs (which he Was reſolved 8 
not to comply with) the military operations of 
: his ſquadron v were to be regulated 14 the ridi- 
R | - 22 | | culous 


(12) 


culous views of their trading projects. All that 
he thought the Government ought to have done 


on this occaſion, was to put on board to the va- 


we of 2 or 3000 J. only of ſuck goods, as the 
| Todians, or the Spaniſh Planters in the leſs culti- 
vated part of the coaſt, might be tempted with; 
fince it was in ſuch places only that he imagined | 
it would be worth while to truck with the enemy 
EY for proviſions : Andin theſe places it was ſuffi- 
cCiently evident, a very ſmall cy would 55 
| | kuffice. „ = 5 
But though the Commodore objetted both -- 
the appointment of theſe officers, and to their 
project; yet, as they had inſinuated that their 
ſcheme, beſides victualling the ſquadron, might 
contribute. to ſertling * trade upon that coaſt. 
_ which might be alterwards carried on Without 
_ difficulty, and might thereby prove a very con- 


ſiderable national advantage, they were much 


liſtened to by ſome conſide. able perſons : And 
of the 15,000 J. which was to be tite amount RE 


their cargo, che Government agreed to advance 


: them 10, 00 upon impreſt, Ti the remaining Y 
ooo they raiſed o bottomry bonds; and the 


gods purchaſed with this ſum, were all that 


were taken to fea by the ſquadron, how much 
. ſoever the amount of them wight be alter wards 1 
5 magnified by common report. 0 


5 ele Te Ex CN ag * r 1 6 5 . 


This cargo was at firſt ſhipped o on don 1 | 


75 ger Store Ship, and one of the Victuallers; 


no part of it being admitted on board the 3 | 
of war. But when the Commodore was at St. Ca- 
therine 5, he conſider ed, that in caſe the 11 W890 | 


Sf tA . 8 2 N 
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; ſhould be ſeparated, it might be pretended that 
ſome of the ſhips were diſappointed of proviſions _ 
for want of a cargo to truck with, and therefore 
he diſtributed ſome of the leaſt bulky commodi- 

ties on board the men of war, leaving the re- 
mainder principally on board the Nager, where 
it was loſt : And more of the goods periſhing 
by various accidents to be recited hereafter, and 
no part of them being diſpoſed of upon the coaſt, 
the few that came home to England, did not 
produce, when fold, above a fourth part of the 
' original price. So true was the Commodore's 
prediction about the event of this project, which 
had been by many conſidered as infallibly pro- 


ductive of immenſe gains. Bur to return to the 


tranſactions at Portſmouth. 


10 ſupply the place of the two hundred ad 


: oy: invalids which had deſerted, as is men- 
tioned above, there were ordered on board two. 
13 hundred and ten marines detached from different 
3 regiments: Theſe were raw and undiſciplined 
men, for they were juſt raiſed, and had ſcarcely | 

any thing more of the ſoldier than their regi- 
mentals, none of them having been ſo far rained, : 

as tobe permitted to fire. The laſt detachment 

of theſe marines came on board the Sth of Au- 

5 i guſt, and on the roth the ſquadron failed from 5 
Spithead to St. Helens, there to wait for a wind | 
ip o proceed on the expedition. . 
ut the delays we had already ſuffered had wo | 
yet ſpent all their influence, for we were now 
advanced into a ſeaſon of the yea ar, when the 
welterly winds are e uſually. . conſtant, and 


_ very 
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ve ry violent; 1 and i it was thought proper that we 


ſhould put to ſea in company with the fleet 
_ commanded by Admiral Balchen, and the expe- 
dition under Lord Cathcart. And as we made 
up in all twenty-one men of war, and a hundred 
and twenty- four ſail of merchantmen and tranſ- 
ports, we had no hopes of getting out of the 5 
Channel with ſo large a number of ſhips, with- 
out the continuance of a fair wind, for ſome 5 
conſiderable time. This was what we had every . 
day leſs and leſs reaſon to expect. as the time f 
the equinox drew near; ſo that our golden 


dreams, and our ideal poſſeſſion of the Peruian 


treaſures, grew each day more faint, and the 
_ difficulties and dangers of the paſſage round Cape 
Horn in the winter feaſon filled our imaginations Þþ 
in their room. For it was forty days from our 
arrival at St. 111 to our final departure from 8 
thence: And even then (having orders to pro- Þ|Þ_ 
ceed without Lord Cathcart) we tided it down 1 
the Channel with a contrary wind. But this in- 
terval O forty days was not free from the cit 
pleafing fatigue of often ſetting fail, and being 5 
as often obliged to return; nor exempt from 
dangers, greater than have been ſometimes ex- 
5 perienced in ſurrounding the globe. For the 5 
wind coming fair for the firſt time, on the 23d 
of Auguſt, we got under fail; and Mr. Balchen 
ſhewed himſelf truly ſolicitous to have proceeded 1 5 
to ſea, but the wind ſoon returning to ifs old 
quarter, obliged us to put back to St. Helens, 
not without conſiderable hazard, and ſome da- 
mage received by two of f the tranſports, WhO 


8 


8). 


in in tacking, ran oy 1 of each . Beſides this, ; 
ve made two or three more attempts to fail, but 
without any better ſucceſs. And, on the 6th of 
September, being returned to an anchor at 
St. Helens, ther « one of theſe fruitleſs efforts, the 
wind blew fo freſh, that the whole fleet ſtruck 
their yards and topmaſts to prevent their driv- 
ing: And, notwithſtanding this precaution, the 


; '- Centurion drove the next evening and brought 5 
both cables a-head, and we were in no ſmall 


danger of driving foul of the Prince Frederick, . 


a ſeventy- gun ſhip, moored at a finall diſtance | | 


: under our ſtern; which we happily eſcaped, by 
her driving at the ſame time, and fo preſery- 
ing her diſtance : Nor did we think ourſelves 


| ſecure, till we at laſt let go the ſheet anchor, 5: 


Which fortuna ately brought us up — 
However, on the gth of September, we were ; 
G in ſome degree relieved from this lingering vexa- 
tious ſituation, by an Order which Mr. Anſon 


D received trom the Lords Juſtices, to put to lea _ 

the firſt opportunity With his own (quadr. on only, 

| | g if Lord Cathcart ſhould not be ready. Being | 

thus freed from the troubleſome company of fo 
; : large a fleet, our Commodore refolved to weigh . 


FE tioned | in this n narration. It is true, our hopes 


and tide it down the Channel, aſſoon as the Wea- 
ther ſhould become ſufficiently moderate z 3 and 


tis might eaſily have been done with our own 


: ſquadron alone full two months ſooner, had the 


orders of the Admiralty, for ſupplying us witn 
ſeamen, been punctually complied with, and 


had we met with none of thoſe other delays men- * 


. 

of a ſpeedy departure were even now ſomewhat 
| damped, by a ſubſequent order which Mr. An- 
5 received on the 12th of September; for by 


that he was required to take under his convoy = 


the St. Albans with the 7 urkey fleet, and to Join 
the Dragon, and the Wincheſter, with the Streights 
and the American trade at Torbay or Plymouth, 
and to proceed with them to ſea as far as their 
way and ours lay together : This incumbrance 


of a convoy gave us ſome uneaſineſs, as we 


feared it might prove the means of lengthening 5 
our paſſage to the Maderas. However, Mr. 
Aus, now having the command himſelf, re- 
ſolved to adhere to his former determination, = 
and to tide it down the Channel with the firſt 
moderate weather; and that the junction of his 

e might occaſion as little a loſs of time as 


poſſible, he immediately ſent directions to 7. or- 5 
bay, that the fleets he was there to take under his 


care, might be in a readineſs to join him in- 
ſtantly on his approach. And at laſt, on the 
18th of September, he weighed from St. Helens; f 
and though the wind was at firſt contrary, Had = 
the good fortune to get clear of the Channel in 
four days, as will be more particular related 
in the enſuing chapter. 
Having chus gone. through the reſocttive fteps 
taken in the equipment of this ſquadron, it is 
ſufficiently obvious how different an aſpect 


this expedition bore at its firſt appointment 8 | 
the beginning of January, from what it had in 
the latter end of September, when it left the 


Channel; and how much its — its 
 firength, 888 


ty) 


3 0 = ſtrength, and the probability of its ſucceſs were : 
* diminiſhed, by the various incidents which took 


place in that interval. For inſtead of having all 


our old and ordinary ſeamen exchanged for ſuch = 
as were young and able, (which the Commo- 
= dore was at firſt promiſed) and having our num- _ 
© bets compleated to their full complement, = 
were obliged to retain our firſt crews, which — 


were very indifferent; and a deficiency of three 


hundred men in our numbers was no otherwiſe 


made up to us, than by ſending us on board a 
hundred and ſeventy men, the greateſt part com- 
poſed of ſuch as were diſchar ged from hoſpitals, 


or new-raiſed marines who had never been at fea _ 
before. And in the land- forces allotted us, che 


: change was ſtill more diſadvantageous 3 for : 
there, inſtead of three independent companies of 


a hundred men each, and Bland's regiment of: 


foot, which was an old one, we had only 3 
hundred and ſeventy invalids and marines, one 


part of them incapable for action by age and in- 
. firmities, and the other part uſeleſs by their ig - 
norance of their duty. But the diminiſhing the 25 
FT ſtrength of the ſquadron was not the greateſt 5 


inconveniency which attended theſe alterations; 3 


for the conteſts, repreſentations, and difficulties , 
which they continually produced, (as we have 


above ſeen, that 1 in theſe caſes the authority 5 
the Admiralty was not always ſubmitted to) 
occaſioned a delay and waſte of time, which in 


its conſequences was the ſource of all the diſaſters 
to which this enterprize was afterwards expoſed: T 
: s or * ths means We were obliged to make our 


Xt 18 5 
5 paſſage round | Cape Horn in the moſt tempeſtu- 

ous ſeaſon of the year; whence proceeded the 

| ſeparation of our ſquadron, the loſs of numbers 

of our men, and the imminent hazard of our 
total deſtruction : And by this delay too, the 
enemy had been ſo well informed of our deſigns, 
that a perſon who had been employed in the 


=  South-Sea Company's ſervice, and arrived from 


Panama three or four days before we left Portſ- 


mouth, was able to relate to Mr. Anſon moſt of | 
the particulars of the deſtination and ſtrength of 


our ſquadr on, from what he had learnt amongſt : 
the Spaniards before he left them. And this 


was afterwards confirmed by a more extraordi- 


nary circumſtance : For we ſhall find, that when : 


the Spaniards. (fully ſatisfied that our expedition 
was intended for the Soul h- Seas) had fitted out 
a ſquadron to oppoſe us, which had fo far got te 
ſtart of us, as to arrive before us off the iſland | 
of Madera, the Commander of this ſquad ron 
. was fo well inſtructed i in the forni and make of ß 
Mr. Anſon's broad pennant, and had imitated it | 
= 0 exactly, that he thereby decoyed the Pearl, 
one of our ſquadron, within gun: ſhot of him, = 
db: fore the Ln of the Pearl was able to N = 


| cover his miſtake, e 


5 CHAP, ä 


CHAP. II. 


5 | The paſſage from St. Helens to the Iland of 
Madera; with a ſhort account of that 


Iland, and of our ny there, 8 


N the 18th of Sipttnber, 1740, as "LON 5 
ET dron, as we have obſerved in the preced= 
= ing chapter, weighed from St. Helens with a con- 
trary wind, the Commodore propoſing to tide 
tit down the Channel, as he dreaded leſs the in- 
conveniencies he ſhould thereby have to ſtruggle 5 
with, than the riſk he ſhould run of ruining the 
"3 enterprize, by an uncertain, and in all e | 
WW lity, a tedious attendance for a fair wind. 
The ſquadron allotted to this ſervice confiſted Ce 
. of five men of war, a ſloop of war, and two 
 victualling ſhips. They were the Centurion 'of 
| ſixty guns, four hundred men, George Anſon, Elqz 
Commander; the Glouceſter of fifty guns, three 
hundred men, Richard Norris Commander; the 
| Severn of fifty guns, three hundred men, the 
HFonourable Edward Legg Commander; mm 
| Pearl of forty guns, two hundred and fifty men, 
| Matthew Mitchel Commander; the Wager of 
N ; _ twenty- -eight guns, one hundred and ſixty mens. 
Dandy Kidd Commander; and the Tryal Sloop of — 
3 eight guns, one hundred men, the Honourable = 
| Joby Murray Commander ; 5 the two Victuallers 1 
were Pinks, the largeſt about four hundred; and 
the other about two 1 tons burthen, theſe es 
were to attend us, till the proviſions we had taken 5 
e „„ "os Logs . 


WO}. 
on board were ſo far conſumed, as to make room 
for the additional quantity they carried withthem, 


which, when we had taken into our ſhips, they N 


were to be diſcharged. Beſides the complement 
of men born by the abovementioned ſhips as 


© their crews, there were embarked on board the 


ſquadron about tour hundred and ſeventy invalids : 


and marines, under the denomination of land- 
forces, as has been particularly mentioned in the _ 
preceding chapter, which were commanded by 


Lieutenant Colonel Cracherode. With this ſqua- 


r together with the St. Albans and the Lark, : 
and the trade under their convoy, Mr. Anſon, _ 
after weighing from St. Helens, tided it down the 


Channel for the firſt forty- cight hours; and, on | 1 


the 20th, in the morning, we diſcovered off the | 


ERam⸗- Head the Dragon, Wincheſter, South-Sea E 


Caſtle, and Rye, with a number of merchantmen | 


under their Convoy: Theſe we joined about noon. 


the ſame day, our Commodore having orders to 


ng ſee them (together with the St. Albans P Lark) = 
ED far i into the ſea as their courſe and ours lay to- N 5 
„ gether. When we came in ſight of this laſt men- = 
ſtiioned fleet, Mr. Anſon firſt hoiſted his broad | 
pennant, and Was faluted by all the men. of war IF 


Es 0 company. 


When we (WY joined this. laſt 8 we | . 


. made up eleven men of war, and about one 


: 5 hundred and fifty ſail of merchantmen, conſiſt 
ing of the Tyvrky, the Streights, and the American 


8 mY trade. Mr. Anſon the ſame day, made a ſignal : | 


for all the Captains of the men of war to come F 


on board him, where he delivered them their 
5 Sighting 5 h e and chen, with 
5 1 fair 
1 1 
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A fair wind, we all ſtood towards the South-Weſt; = 
and the next day at noon, being the 21ſt, we 
had run forty leagues from the Ram-Head, and 
being now clear of the land, our Commodore, 
to render our view more extenſive, ordered Cap- 
tain Mitchel, in the Pearl, to make ſail two leagues PL 
32, a-head of the fleet every morning, and to repair 
to his ſtation every evening. Thus we proceeded 
till the 25th, when the M incheſter and the American 
Convoy made the concerted ſignal for leave to 
ſeparate, which. being anſwered by the Commo- 
| dore, they left us: As the St. Albans and the 
Dragon, with the Turkey and Streights Convoy, 
did on the 29th. After which ſeparation, there 
remained in company only our own ſquadron and 
our two victuallers, with which we kept on our 
WT courſe for the Ifland of Madera. But the winds 
"|. were 0 contrary, that we had the mortification 
co be forty days in our paſſage thither from St. 
Helens, though it is known to be gffen done 
in ten or twelve. This delay Was bean un- 
pleaſing circumſtance, productive of much diſ- 
| content and ill-humour amongſt our people, of 5 
Vhich thoſe only can have a tolerable idea, who 
| have had the experience of a like ſituation. And * 
|, beſides the peeviſhneſs and deſpondency | which EOS 
| foul and contrary winds, and a lingring voyage . 
never fail to create on all occaſions, we, in par- 
ticular, had very ſubſtantial reaſons to be greatly 
alarmed at this unexpected impediment. For as 
we had departed from England much later than 
' we ought to have done, we had placed almoſt all 
i our Lopes of ſucceſs | in the ch: ance of retrieving _ 
Sn c 3 5 ao in 
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in ſome meaſure at ſea, the time we had ſo un- 


| happily waſted at Spithead and St. I. lens. How- - 
ever, at laſt, on Monday, October the 25th, at 1 
five in the morning, we, to our great joy, made 
the land, and in the afternoon came to an an- 
chor in Madera Road, in forty fathom water; 
the Brazen-bead bearing from us E by 8, the 1 
Loo NN W, and the great Church NNE; We 
had hardly let go our anchor, when an Engl, mh 
privateer ſloop ran under our tern, and faluted 
"the Commodore with nine guns, which we re- _ 
turned with five. And, the next day, the Con- 
ſul of the INand coming to viſit the Commodore, 
we falured him with nine guns on his =oming: on 


5 board. 


This Iland of Madera, how 3 we are now are 


„ is famous through all our American ſettle⸗ 
ments for its excellent wines, which ſeem to be 
deſigned by Providence for the refreſhment of 
the inhabitants of the Torrid Zone. It is ſitu- 
ated in a fine climate, in the latitude of 322 23ͤ 
55 North; and in the longitude from London of, * 17 
our different reckonings, from 18* & to 1 53 1 
Weſt, though laid down in the charts in 179. 
It is compoſed of one continued hill, of a conſi- . 
| derable height, extending itſelf from Eaſt to 
Weſt: The declivity of which, on the South- _ 
en, ſide, is cultivated and interſperſed with vine- 8 
== yards; and in the midſt of this ſlope the Mer- 


chants have fixed their country ſeats, which help 


to form an agrecable prolpect, . There is but one 
5 conſiderable town in the whole Illand, it is named | 
2 Fenchial, and is ſeated an the South part of the | 


Wand, 4 


<a) 


10and, at the bottom of a large bay. This * 


the only place of trade, and indeed the only 2 


one where it is poſſible for a boat to land. Fon- — — 


* chiale, towards the ſea, is defended by a high 


wall, with a battery of cannon, beſides a caſtle ; 
on the Loo, which is a rock ſtanding in the wa- 


3 ter at a ſmall diſtance from the ſhore. Even 


here the beach is covered with large ſtones, and 
à violent ſurf continually beats upon it; ſo that 


the Commodore did not care to venture che ſhips 


long boats to fetch the water off, as there was 
ſo much danger of their being loſt ; and there- 


fore ordered the Captains of the ſquadron te to em- 8 


pay Portugueſe boats on that ſervice. 


_ We continued about a week at this Thad, Wa 2 = 
tering our ſhips, and providing the ſquadron with _ 
wine pd other refreſhments. And, on the 4d of 


. November, Captain Richard Norris 1 ſig 


nified by a letter to the Commodore, his deſire 


do quit his command on board the Glouceſter, in 


| dteder to return to England for the recovery of 
wd health, the Commodore complied with his 
. requeſt; and thereupon was pleaſed to appoint 


1 Captain Matthew Mitchel to command the Glou- 
cc ſter in his room, and to remove Captain Kidd 


| from the Wager to the Pearl, and Captain Murray 3 


from the T ryal Sloop to the Wager, giving the 7 


command of the 7. ryal to Lieutenant Cheap. 
| Theſe promotions being ſettled, with other 


changes in the Lieutenancies, the Commodore, 0 


N | on the following day, gave to the Captains their 2, 


orders, appointing St. Jago, one of the Cape do 
E Verd Hands, to be the | firſt 2048 of rendezyous : 


PPP ac dls. Ate wa it 4. oo Ink. 


We” 


OY 


in caſe of ſeparation; and dining them, if they 
did not meet the Centurion there, to make the 
beſt of their way to the Iſland of St. Catherine” s 
on the coaſt of Brazil. The water for the ſqua-⸗ 
dron being the ſame day compleated, and each 
ſhip ſupplied with as much wine and other re- 
| freſhments as they could take in, we weighed | 
anchor in the afternoon, and took our leave of 
the Iſland of Madera, But before I go on with _ 
| the narration of our own tranſactions, I think 
. neceſſary to give ſome account of the pro- 


ceedings of the enemy, and of the meaſures they | 


had taken to render all our deſigns abortive. 


When Mr. Anſon viſited the Governor of 


8 Madera, he received information from him, that 
for three or four days, in the latter end of Otto- -Þ 1 
Ber, there had appeared, to the weſtward of that 

Illand, feven or eight ſhips of the line, and 
„ Patache, which laſt was ſent every day cloſe 
in to make the land. The Governor aſſuredd 
the Commodore, upon his honour, that none 
e upon the Iſland had either given them intelli- |S 
gence, or had in any ſort communicated with 
; . them, - but that he believed them to be either 
French or Spaniſh, but was rather inclined to 
think them Spaniſh. On this intelligence, Mr. 
1 Anſon ſent an Officer in a clean floop, eight F 
' leagues to the weſtward, to reconnoitre chem, 
and. if poſſible, to diſcover what they were: 

But the Officer returned without being able ts. i 

get a ſight of them, ſo that we ſtill remained i a 

uncertainty. However, we could not but con- | 


lecture, chat this fleet was intended to & og a ſtop 


tar). 


3 to our expedicinn, which, had they cruiſed to 
the eaſtward of the Illand inſtead, of the weſt- 


1 ward, they could not but have executed with 
great facility. For as, in that caſe, they muſt 
have certainly fallen in with us, we ſhould have 
| been obliged to throw overboard vaſt quantities 
of proviſion to clear our ſhips for an engage- 


ment, and this alone, without any regard to the 


, event of the action, would have effectually pre- | 


_ - vented our progreſs. This was ſo obvious a mea- 


| ſure, that we could not help imagining reafons _ 
3 which might have prevented them from purſuing 


it. And we therefore ſuppoſed, that this French _ 


or Spaniſh ſquadron was ſent out, upon A 


of our failing in company with Admiral Balcben 


Br and Lord Cathcart's expedition: And thence, ON 
Ee from an apprehenſion of being over- matched, 


UL they might not think it adviſeable to meet with _ 
| us, till we had parted company, which they ef 


might judge would not happen, before our ar- . 


rival at this Illand. Theſe were our ſpeculations PE 
at that time; and from hence we had reaſon to 


42 ſuppoſe, that we might till fall in with them, 


in our way to the Cape de V erd Iſlands. And af- . 


terwards, in the courſe of our expedition, we 
vere many of us perſuaded, that this was the 


Spaniſh ſquadron commanded by Don Foſeph „ 


 zarro, which was ſent out purpoſely to traverſe 


the views and enterprizes of our ſquadron, to 


which, in ſtrength, they were greatly ſuperior. „ 
B As this Tae then was ſo nearly con- 
= - nected with our expedition, and as the cataſtro- 5 

5 5 Phe it underwent, though not effected A e 


force, 5 


. 1 —— — nn 2 . 
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in caſe of ſeparation; and directing them, if they 


did not meet the Centurion there, to make the 


beſt of their way to the Iſland of St. Catherine 5 


= on the coaſt of Brazil. The water for the ſqua+ 5 
dron being the ſame day compleated, and each 
= ſhip ſupplied with as much wine and other re- 
freſhments as they could take in, we weighed 
anchor in the afternoon, and took our leave of 1 
the Iſland of Madera. But before I go on with | 
the narration of our own tranſactions, I think | 
it neceſſary to give ſome account of the pro: 
ceedings of the enemy, and of the meaſures they 
had taken to render all our deſigns abortive. 5 


When Mr. Anſon viſited the Governor of 


Madera, he received information from him, that 
for three or four days, in the latter end of O#o- | 
ber, there had appeared, to the weſtward of thn | 

_ Iſland, feven or eight ſhips of the line, and | 
2 Patache, which laſt was ſent every day cloſe | 
in to make the land. The Governor aſſured 5 
the Commodore, upon his honour, that none 
a upon the Iſland had either given them intelli- 
gence, or had in any ſort communicated with | 
„ them, but that he believed them to be either 
French or Spaniſh, but was rather inclined to 
think them Spaniſb. On this intelligence, Mr. 

Anſon ſent an Officer in a clean floop, eight 
lleagucs to the weſtward, to reconnoitre un, = 

e and, if poſſible, to diſcover what they were: 
But the Officer returned without being able to Ge 
TIT get a ſight of them, ſo that we ſtill remained in 3 

uncertainty. However, we could not but con- 


. that this flect was intended to Fe a ſtop _ 
to ; 


tes 


"ay our expedition, which, had. they cruiſed 1 to 1 


tt.te eaſtward of the Iſland inſtead; of the weſt⸗ 


ward, they could not but have executed with 


great facility. For as, in that caſe, they muſt 7 


have certainly fallen in with us, we ſhould have 


been obliged to throw overboard vaſt quantities 


of proviſion to clear our ſhips for an engage: 
8 ment, and this alone, without any regard to the 
event of the action, would have effeQually pre- 
vented our progreſs. This was ſo obvious a mea- 
11 that we could not help imagining reaſons 


vhich might have prevented them from purſuing 


it. And we therefore ſuppoſed, that this French 


or Spaniſh ſquadron was ſent out, upon advice 
olf our ſailing in company with Admiral Balchen 


and Lord Cathcart's expedition : And thence, As 
LW: from an apprehenſion of being over-matched, 


H 7 might not think it adviſeable to meet with _ 


„ till we had parted company, which they | 


1 RE judge would not happen, before our ar- . 


rival at this Iſland. Theſe were our ſpeculations 5 
at that time; and from hence we had reaſon to „ 
a ſuppoſe, that we might ſtill fall in with „„ 


in our way to the Cape de Verd Iſlands. And af- 2 


: terwards, in the courſe of our expedition, WM 


neee many of us perſuaded, that this was the 1 


= Spaniſh ſquadron commanded by Don Foſeph Th. 


EY zarro, which was ſent out purpoſely to traverſe 


the views and enterprizes of our ſquadron, to 
which, in ſtrength, they were greatly ſuperior. | 
4s this Span armament then was ſo nearly con- 
_ nected with our expedition, and as the cataſtro- 


phe it underwent, — not effected. by our 


_ bor EE 
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9 force, Was yet 2 conſiderable advantage to this 
Nation, produced in conſequence of our equip- 
ment, I have, in the following chapter, givena 

ſummary account of their proceedings, from 
their firſt ſetting out from Spain in the year 1740, 

till the fa, the only ſhip which returned to 

Europe of the whole ſquadron, arrived at the 

9 in the * of t che err 1746. ; 


1 


(27). 


CHAP. m 


The hiſt of the 8 commanded 7 
A Don Jef fe 4th Pizarro, 


T\HE ſquadron fired out by the Court of 
1 | Spain to attend our motions, and tra- 
5 —_ our projects, we ſuppoſed to have been the 

ſhips ſeen off Madera, as mentioned in the pre- 

i ceding chapter. And as this force was ſent out 


particularly againſt our expedition, I cannot but 
imagine, that the following hiſtory of the ca- 


ſualties it met with, as far as by intercepted let- 


ters and other information the ſame has come to 
my knowledge, is a very eſſential part of the 
preſent work: F or by this it will appear we 2 
| were the occaſion, that a conſiderable part of the 


naval power of Spain was diverted from the pro- 
ſecution of the ambitious Views of that Court i in - 
Europe; and the men and ſhips, loſt by the ene- 
my in this undertaking, were loſt in conſequence 
of the precautions they took to ſecure themſelves 


| = againſt our. enterprizes. This ſquadron (beſides 


49 two ſhips. intended for the J eſt-Indies, which _ 


= did not part company till after they had left the 


| Maderas ) was compoſed of the following men 


5 | of war, commanded * Don He 55 Pizarro: LEY 


The Afa a of ſixty-ſix guns, ad. ſeven. 3 7 


dred men; this was the Admiral's ſhip, 
T he Guipuſcoa of ſeventy-four guns, and ſeven ; 
hundred men. 


hs — 


08 . 
The Heiss of bt be. guns, and five 
hundred men. 


; The Eſperanza of fifty guns, and four bun — 


5 85 dred and fifty 8 1 
The St. Eſtevan of forty. guns, and three ws 
Hundred and .  _ _ —- 
; And a Patache of Tomy guns. 


. Theſe ſhics. over and above their Senn 8 
of ſailors and marines, had on board an old Spa- 


niſb regiment of foot, intended to reinforce the þ 
e garriſons on the coaſt of the South-Seas. When 
tis fleet had cruiſed for ſome days to the lee- 


ward of the Maderas, as is mentioned in the 


” preceding chapter, they left that ſtation 1 in the "Þ 


. beginning of November, and ſteered for the river * 


of Plate, where they arrived the 5th of . 


25. O. S. and coming to an anchor in the bay {| | 


of Maldonado, at the mouth of that river, there 
Admiral Pizarro ſent immediately to Buenos | 
Ayres for a ſupply of proviſions ; for they had | 
0 departed from Spain with only four months pros; 
viſions on board. While they lay here expect. 


ing this ſupply, they received intelligence, by: © Þ 
the Treachery of the Portugueſe Governor of 


BED Te Catherine's, of Mr. Anſon's having arrived ' 
: that Iſland on the 21ſt of December preceding, 
and of his preparing to put to ſea again with the 


utmoſt expedition. Pizarro, notwithſtanding 195 


his ſuperior force, had his reaſons (and as fome | 
ſay his orders likewiſe) for avoiding our qua- 5 


diron any where ſhort of the South-Seas, He 


; Was belides extremely defirous of getting rounßeg , 


Gre . 


in) 


Cape Horn before us, as he imagined that ſtep : 
alone would effectually baffle all our deſigns 3 


ready to proceed for Cape Horn, he weighed an- 


and therefore, on hearing that we were in his ; 
neighbourhood, and that we ſhould ſoon be 


——— 


chor with the five large ſhips, (the Patache be- 
ing diſabled and condemned, and the men taken 


but of her) after a ſtay of ſeventeen days only, 
and got under ſail without his proviſions, which 
arrived at Maldonado within a day or two after 
his departure. But notwithſtanding the preci- 


pitation, with which he departed, we put to ſea 
from St. Catherine's four days before him, and in 


ſome part of our paſſage to Cape Horn, the two 
ſquadrons were ſo near together, that the Pearl, 
bone of our ſhips, being ſeparated from the reſt, 
ell in with the Spaniſh Fleet, and miſtaking the 

| Alla for the Centurion, had got within gun-ſhot 
„ Pizarr o, before ſhe diſcovered her rot and | 
1 narrowly eſcaped being taken. „„ 
F It being the 22d of Fanuary has the FR Ps 
miards weighed from Maldonado, (as has been al. 
ready mentioned) they could not expect to get + 
into the latitude of Cape Horn before the equi- 
nox; and as they had reaſon to apprehend vety-- 


8 tempeſtuous weather in doubling it at that ſea= _ 


| fon, and as the Spaniſh ſailors, being for the 
we part accuſtomed to a fair weather country, 
might be expected to be very averſe to ſo dan- = 
gerous and fatiguing a navigation, the better tio 
encourage them, ſome part of their pay was ad. 
vanced to them in European goods, which they 


5 were to o be permitted to ' dilpoſe of in the South- 
y_ — Seas, 


(3e) 


8:45, that fo the hopes of the great profit, each 
man was to make on his ſmall venture, migh» 
animate him in his duty, and render him leſs 


diſpoſed to repine at the labour, the hardſhips 


and the perils he would in all probability 
1 with before his | arrival on che coalt R 
5 Peru. 1 


| Pizarro with his ſquadron having, towards the 5 


55 beer end of February, run the length of Cape 
5 Horn, he then ſtood to the weſtward in order to 
double it; but in the night, of the laſt day of 
5 February, O. S. while with this view they were 
turning to windward, the Guipuſcoa, the Her- 
miona, "and the Eſperanza, were ſeparated from 
4 bays Admiral ; ; and, on the 6th of March follow- 


g, the Guipuſcoa was ſeparated from the other 


5 a; and, on the 5th (being the day after we 
had paſſed Streights le Maire) there came on a 
maoſt furious ſtorm at N. W, which, in deſpight 
bol all their efforts, drove the whole ſquadron to 
the eaſtward, and obliged them, after ſeveral _ 
. fruitleſs attempts, to ber away for the river of . 
Plate, where Pizarro in the Afia arrived about 
the middle of May, and a few days after him | 
the Eſperanza and the Eftevan. The Hermions 
was ſuppoſed to founder at ſea, for ſhe was n- 
ver heard of more; and the Guipuſcou was run 
xx a-ſhore, and ſunk on the coaſt of Brasil. The . 
calamities of all kinds, which this ſquadron un- 
der went in this unſucceſsful navigation, can only ß 
be paralleled by what we ourſelves experienced 
in the ſame climate, when buffeted by the fame 
25 ſtorms. There \ Was indeed ſome diverfity i in our 


* — 


th) 
Ciſtreſſes, which rendered it difficult to decide, 
wWjhoſe ſituation was moſt worthy of commiſera- 
tion. For to all the misfortunes we had in 
common with each other, as ſhattered rigging, 
leaky ſhips, and the fatigues and deſpondency, 
which neceſſarily attend theſe diſaſters, there 
| was ſuperadded on board our ſquadron the ra- 
vage of a moſt deſtructive and incurable diſeaſe, 
and on board the Spaniſh ſquadron the devaſta- 
tion of famine, 
For this ſquadron, ether from the W of c 
4 their outſet, their preſumption of a ſupply at 
Buenos Ayres, or from other leſs obvious mo- 
tives, departed from Spain, as has been already 
| obſerved, with no more than four months pro- 
min, and even that, as it is ſaid, at ſhort al- 
lIcwance only; ſo that, when by the ſtorms they 
| met with off Cape Horn, their continuance at 
ſea was prolonged a month or more beyond 
| their expectation, they were thereby reduced to 
ſch infinite diſtreſs, that rats, when they could 
bie caught, were ſold for four dollars a- piece; 
3 and a ſailor, who died on board, had his death 
| concealed for ſome days by his brother, who, 
Aauring that time, lay in the ſame hammock 
uith the corpſe, only to receive the dead man's 
allowance of proviſions. In this dreadful ſitua- 
tion they were alarmed (if their horrors were 
capable of augmentation) by the diſcovery of a 
conſpiracy among the marines, on board the 
Alia, the Admiral's ſhip. This had taken its 
tie chiefly from the miſeries they endured : For 
mY Od no oY was > a by the conſpirators 
I | * 5 than 


1). 


than the maſſacring, the officers ohd the whols 5 


erew, yet their motive for this bloody reſolution 
ſeemed to be no more than their deſire ofrelieving 
their hunger, by appropriating the whole ſhips 
| proviſions to themſelves. But their deſigns were 
| prevented, when juſt upon the point of execu= 
tion, by means of one of their confeſſors, and = 
three of their ringleaders were immediately put = 
do death. However, though the conſpiracy was be 
| ſuppreſſed, their other calamities admitted of no 
alleviation, but grew each day more and more 
Aleſtructive. So that by the complicated diſtreſs = 
| of fatigue, ſickneſs and hunger, the three ſhips = 
' which eſcaped loſt the greateſt part of their men: 
ITjhe A/a, their AdmiraPs ſhip, arrived at Monte — 
Deõedio in the river of Plate, with half her crew - | 


PE only; the St. Eftevan had loſt in like manner 


half her hands, when ſhe anchored in the bay of | 
Barragan; the Eſperanza, a fifty gun ſhip, was | 
ſtill more unfortunate, for of four hundred and | 
fifty hands which ſhe brought from Spain, only > 
j lty- eight remained alive, and the whole regi -- 
maent of foot periſhed except ſixty men. But to -. 

give the reader a more diſtinct and particular | 
Adlea of what they underwent upon this occaſion, |. 
I ſhall lay before him a ſhort account of the fate 
of the Guipuſcoa, from a letter written by Dion! 
. Foſeph Mindinuetta her Captain, to a perſon of —— 
ill © Cdiftintionat Lima; a copy of which fell into 
1 _ ourkande afterwards in the South-Seas. — 
He mentions, that he ſeparated Gs as N 
HDiermiona and the Eſperanza in a fog, on the 6th | 
- 0 March,  boog 1485 as 1 ſuppoſe, x to the S. 1 

4 of- 


(33) 


of Hater Land, and plying to the weſtward ; 
tthat in the night after, it blew a furious ſtorm at 
N. W, which, at half an hour after ten, ſplit his 
maäainſail, and obliged him to bear away with his 
 forefail; that the ſhip went ten knots an hour 
wich a prodigious ſea, and often ran her gang- 
2B way under water ; that he likewiſe ſprung his 
main- maſt; and the ſhip made ſo much water, 
that with four pumps and bailing he could not 
free her. That on the 19th it was calm, but 
dhe ſea continued ſo high, that che ſhip in roll- 
ing opened all her upper works and ſeams, and 
ſtarted the butt ends of her planking and the 
gareateſt part of her top timbers, the bolts being 
= 2 drawn by the violence of her roll : That in this 
E = condition, with other additional diſaſters to the 
hull and rigging, they continued beating to the 
| weſtward till the 12th : That they were then in 
ſixty degrees of ſouth latitude, in great want of 
|| proviſions, numbers every day periſhing by the 
| fatigue of pumping, and thoſe who ſurvived, 
|| being quite diſpirited by labour, hunger, and 
| the ſeverity of the weather, they having two 
1 ſpans of ſnow upon the decks: That then find- 
ing the wind fixed in the weſtern quarter, and 
1 blowing ſtrong, and conſequently their paſſage 
| tothe weſtward impoſſible, they reſolved to bear 
þ away for the river of Plate : That on the 22d, 
= they were obliged to throw overboard all the 
upper deck guns, and an anchor, and to take 
Ia turns of the cable round the ſhip to prevent 
ber opening: That on the 4th of April, it being 
wm calm but a . nis ſea, the ſhip rolled ſo 
1 8 : N 5 much, 


ä w w — 
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much, Hat the: main-maſt came by the board, 
and in a few hours after ſhe loſt, in like manner, 
her fore-maſt and her mizen-maſt ; and that, to 
accumulate their misfortunes, they were ſoon 
_ obliged to cut away their bowſprit, | to diminiſh, 
=: poſſible, the leakage at her head: That by 
this time he had loſt two hundred and fifty men 
by hunger and fatigues; for thoſe who were ca- 
pable of working at the pumps, (at which every 
officer, without « exception, took his turn) were 
allowed only an ounce and half of biſcuit per 
diem; and thoſe Who were ſo ſick or ſo weak, 
that they could not aſſiſt in this neceſſary a4. 
bour, had no more than an ounce of wheat; ſo 
that it was common for the men to fall down 
dead at the pumps: That, including the Offi: 
1 they could only muſter from cighty to a | 
hundred perſons capable of duty : That the | 
South W eft winds blew ſo freſh, after they had |} 
loſt their maſts, that they could not immediately 3 
ſet up jury maſts, but were obliged to drive like | 
ga wreck, between the latitudes of 32 and 28, 
till the 24th of April, when they made the coaſt | 
of Brazil at Rio de Patas, ten leagues to the * 
: ſouthward of the Illand of St. Catherine's ; that 1 
ee they came to an anchor, and that the ap- 
tain was very defirous of proceeding to St. Ca- 
OO therine's it poſlible, in order to ſave the hull of 
. ſhip, and the guns and ſtores on board her ; 
but the crew inſtantly left off pumping, and be- 
ing enraged at the hardſhips they had ſuffered, | 
and the numbers they had loſt, (there being ar 


that time no lefs than diy dead bodies lying | 
on 


wy 


855 6 the deck) they all with one voice cried out 
on ſhore, on ſhore, and obliged the Captain to run 
the ſhip in directly for the land, where, the 5th _ 
day after, ſhe ſunk with her ſtores, and all her 
furniture on board her, but the remainder of the 
crew, whom hunger and fatigue had ſpared, to 
the number of four hundred, got ſafe on ſhore. 
From this account of the adventures and ca- 
taſtrophe of the Guipuſcoa, we may form ſome 
conjecture of the manner, in which the Her- 
miona was loſt, and of the diſtreſſes endured by 
the three remaining ſhips of the ſquadron, which 
got into the river of Plate. Theſe laſt being 1 _— 
great want of maſts, yards, rigging, and al! 
kind of naval ſtores, and having no ſupply at 
Buenos Ayres, nor in any other of their ſettle- 
maiuents, Pizarro diſpatched an advice boat with a 
letter of credit to Rio Janeiro, to purchaſe what 
was wanting from the Portugueſe. He, at the | 
| fame time, ſent an expreſs acroſs the continent 
| to San Jago i in Chili, to be thence forwarded to | 
the Viceroy of Peru, informing him of the diſ- 
aſters that had befallen his ſquadron, and deſir- 
ing a remittance of 200,000 dollars from the 
| 0 rovl cheſts at Bima, to enable him to victual = 
| and refit his remaining ſhips, thar he might be : 
again in a condition to attempt the paſſage to the —_ 
| CSouth-Seas, as ſoon as the ſeaſon of the year 
| ſhould be more favourable. It is mentioned by «© | 
| the Spaniards as a moſt extraordinary circum- 
| ftance, that the Indian charged with this expreſs DF 
| (though it was then the depth of winter, when ; 
76 che Cordilleras are e cſteemed impaſſable on account 
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of the now) was only thirteen days in his j jour- 
ney from Buenos Ayres to St. Jago in Chili, 
though theſe places are diſtant three hundred 
Spaniſh leagues, near forty of which are amongſt 7 
the ſnows and precipices of the Cordilleras. 
ITphe return to this diſpatch of Pizarro's from 


the Viceroy of Peru was no ways favourable; 
inſtead of 200,000 dollars, the ſum demanded, _ 
the Viceroy remitted him only 100, ooo, telling 


him, that it was with great difficulty he was able 
10 procure him even that: Though the inhabi- 
tants at Lima, who conſidered the preſence of 
Pizarro as abſolutely neceſſary to their ſecurity, 
were much diſcontented at this procedure, and 


did not fail to aſſert, that it was not the want 
of money, but the intereſted views of ſome of 
the Viceroy's confidents, that prevented Pizarro | 


from having the whole ſum he had aſked for. 
The advice-boat ſent to Rio Janeiro alſo exe 
cuted her commiſſion, but imperfectly; for 
though ſhe brought back a conſiderable quantity | 
of pitch, tar and cordage, yet ſhe could not | 


' procure either maſts or yards: And, as an 
additional misfortune, Pizarro Was diſap- = 


pointed of ſome maſts he expected from Pa- | 
 raguay ; tor a carpenter, whom he entruſted with þ 


a large ſum of money, and had ſent there to cut 


50 maſts, inſtead of proſecuting the buſineſs he was ö 


employed in, had married in the country, and N 
refuſed to return. However, by removing the 


= maſts of the Eſderanza into the Aſia, and mak- . 


9 55 ing uſe of what ſpare maſts and yards they had 


on board, they made a ſhift to refit the Aa and 
Tal Th ig Een dana "= 


LY 


the St. Bie And in the Ocober following, 


Pizarro was preparing to put to ſea with theſe _ 
two ſhips, in order to attempt the paſſage round 
Cape Horn a ſecond time; but the St. Eſtevan. 
in coming down the river Plate, ran on a ſhoal, 
and beat "of her rudder, on which, and other 
damages ſhe received, ſhe was condemned and 
broke up, and Pizarro in the Alia proceeded to | 
ſea without her. Having now the ſummer be- _ 
fore him, and the wins favourable, no doubt 
was made of his having a fortunate and ſpeedy 5 
paſſage; but being off Cape Horn, and going 
right before the wind in vcry moderate weather, 

though in a ſwelling ſea, by ſome miſconduct _ 
of the officer of the watch the ſhip rolled away _ 
ber maſts, and was a ſecond time obliged to put 
3 back to the river of Plate in great diſtreſs. - 
The Ala having conſiderably ſuffered in this 

N - feeond: unfortunate expedition, the Eſperanza, 
| which had been left behind at Monte Vedio, was 
„ : ordered to be refitted, the command of her be- 3 
ing given to Mindinuetta, who Was Captain of - 
= "the Guipuſcoa, when ſhe was loſt. He, in the 
1 November of the ſucceeding year, that is, in No- 
vember 1742, failed from the river of Plate for | 
| the Soarh-Seas, and arrived ſafe on the coaſt of 
| Chili , where his Commodore Pizarro paſſing . 
over land from Buenos Ayres met him. There 
| were great animoſities and conteſts between 0 
| theſe two Gentlemen at their meeting, occaſion k 
d principally by the claim of Fare 8 
mand the Eſperanza, which Mindinuetta had 
1 brought round : F or Mindinuetta refuſed to de- 
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liver her up to him ; infitiog, 1 that as he came 
85 into the South-Scas alone. and under no ſuperior, 
it was not now in the power of Pizarro to re- 
ſume that authority, which he had once parted 
with. However, the Preſident of Chili inter- 
7 poſing, and declaring for Pizarro, Mindinuetta, 
after a long and obſtinate e was — | 
to fubmit.- © — 
hut Pizarro b not yet e the ſeries - 
5 of his adventures; for when he and Mindinuettæa 
came back by land from Chili to Buenos Ayres, 
in the year 1745, they found at Monte Vedio © 
the Aa, which near three years before they _ 
had left there. This ſhip they reſolved, if po- _ 
ſible, to carry to Europe, and with this view 
| they refitted her in the beſt manner they could: „ 
But their great difficulty was to procure a ſuffi- | 
\ cient number of hands to navigate her, for all | 
the remaining ſailors of the Canon: to be met | 
with in the neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres, did 
not amount to a hundred men. They endea- | 
voured to ſupply t this defect by preſling many of _ 
the inhabitants of Buenos Ayres, and putting on 
board beſides all the Engli % priſoners then in 
their cuſtody, together with a number of Portu- 
 gueſe ſmugglers, which they had taken at diffe- 
rent times, and ſome of the Indians of the coun- 
2 Among theſe laſt there was a Chief and : 
ten of his followers, which had been ſurprized by 
3 party of Spaniſh ſoldiers about three months | 
before. The name of this Chief was Orellana, 
he belonged to a very powerful Tribe, which 
; had committed om ravages | in | the neighbour- Y 


: hood 
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hood of Buenos Ayres. With this motly crew 


{all of them, except the European Spaniards, ex- 


tremely averſe to the voyage) Pizarro fer. ſail : 
from Monte Vedio in the river of Plate, about the 


beginning of November 1745, and the native 


Spaniards being no ſtrangers to the Ciflatisfaction 
of their forced men, treated both thoſe, the 2 
Engliſh priſoners and the Indians, with great in- 
ſolence and barbarity ; ; but more particularly the 
| Indians, for it was common for the meaneſt of- 
flcers in the ſhip to beat them moſt cruelly on 
the flighteſt pretences, and oftentimes only to 
exert their ſuperiority. Orellana and his fol- 
lowers, though in appearance ſuiciently patient 
and ſubmiſſive, meditatec a ſevere revenge for 
all theſe inhumanities. A8 he conv erſcd very 
well in Spaniſh, (rheſe Indions having in time 4 
peace a good intercourſe with Buenos Ayres) he 
affected to talk with ſuch of the Engliſb as under- 
ſtood that language, and ſeemed very defirous 
F informed how many Eng! omen there 
were on board, and which they were. As he 
| knew that the Engliſh were as much enemies = 
the Spaniards as himſelf, he had doubtleſs an in- 
| tention of diſcloſing his purpoſe to them, and -* 
making them partners in the ſcheme he had pro- 
Jetted for revenging his wrongs, and recov "ering 
his liberty; but having ſounded them at a di- 
ſttance, and not finding them fo precipitate a 
vindictive as he expected, he proceeded no fur-. 
ther with them, but reſolved to truſt alone to 
the reſolution of his ten faithful followers. 
; FMS it Would m, manly 1 engaged to ob- 
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ſerve his directions, and to execute whatever 
commands he gave them; and having agreed 


on the meaſures neceſſary to be taken, they firſt 
flrniſhed themſelves with Dutch knives ſharp at 
the point, which being the common knives uſed _ 


in the ſhip, they found no difficulty in procur- 
ing: Beſides this, they employed their leiſure 
2m ſecretly cutting out thongs from raw hides, of 
which there were great numbers on board, and 
in fixing to each ad of theſe thongs the double- 
headed ſhot of the ſmall quarter- deck guns; 
this, when ſwung round their heads, according 
to the practice of their country, was a moſt miſ- 
chie vous weapon, in the uſe of which the Indians 
about Buenos Ayres are trained from their infancy, __ 
and conſequently are extremely expert. Theſe 


- particulars being in good forwardneſs, the exe- _ 


cution of their ſcheme was perhaps precipitated . 


by a particular outrage committed on Orellana _ | 


| 4 himſelf. For one of the Officers, who was a |: 


very brutal fellow, ordered Orellana aloft, which -- 
being what he was incapable of performing, the | 


Officer, under pretence of his diſobedience, beat |} 


him with ſuch violence, that he left him bleed- 
ing on the deck, and ſtupified for ſome tine 
with his bruiſes and wounds. This uſage un = 


To doubtedly heightened his thirſt for revenge, and Y 


made him eager and impatient, till the means of —_ 
| executing it were in his power ſo that within a 
day or two after this incident, he and his u 


| lowers opened their deſperate reſolves | in the en- 
| ſuing manner, 


* 


It was about nine in the evening g, when many 
0 of the principal Officers were on the quarter- 
deck, indulging in the freſhneſs of the night 

| air; the waſte of the ſhip was filled with live 

_ cattle, and the forecaſtle was manned with its 
cuſtomary watch. Orellana and his companions, 


under cover of the night, having prepared their 


weapons, and thrown off their trouzers and the 


more cumbrous part of their dreſs, came all 


together on the quarter- deck, and drew towards 5 
the door of the great cabbin. The Boatſwain 


immediately reprimanded them, and ordered 


them to be gone. On this Orellana ſpoke to 


his followers in his native language, Wr 


them drew off, two towards each gangway, and _ 

the Chief and the fix remaining Indians ſeemed | 

do be ſlowly quitting the quarter-deck. When 
the detached Indians had taken poſſeſſion of the 


. gangway, Orellana placed his hands hollow to his 


mouth, and bellowed out the war-cry uſed by 
thoſe ſavages, which is ſaid to be the harſheſt. 


and moſt terrifying ſound known in nature. This 5 


Bm hideous yell was the ſignal for beginning the maſ- 
| facre : For on this they all drew their knives, 5 


B and brandiſhed their prepared double-headed ſhot, = 


. and the fix with their Chief, which remained on 
the quarter- deck, immediately fell on the Sai. 


F aords, who were intermingled with them, and 


8 5 aid near forty of them at their feet, of which 
þ above twenty were killed on the ſpot, and the 
F reſt diſabled. Many of the Officers, in the be- 


ginning of the tumult, puſhed into the great 


_ F . where they 2 out the lights, Ig bar- 


ie ricadoed 
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 ricadoed the door. And of the others, who 
| had avoided the firſt fury of the Indians, ſome 
endeavoured to eſcape along the gangways into 
the forecaſtle, but the Indians, placed there on 


| purpoſe, ſtabbed the greateſt part of them, as 


they attempted to paſs by, or forced them off 


the gangways into the waſte. Others threw _ 
\ themſelves voluntary over the barricadoes into 
the waſte, and thought themſelves happy to lie 

concealed amongſt the cattle ; but the greateſt 


part eſcaped up the main ſhrouds, and ſheltered 55 
themſelves either in the tops or rigging. And 
_ tho! the Indians attacked only the quarter-deck, 
yet the watch in the forecaſtle finding their com- 


munication cut off, and being terrified. by the 


. wounds of che few, who not being killed on the 5 
5 ſpot, had ftrength ſufficient | to force their paſſage , 


along the gangways, : and not knowing eitf 


their enemies were, or what were their numbers, 5 
they likewiſe gave all over for loſt, and in great 
confuſion ran up into the rigging « of the fore- = 
maſt and bowſprit. . N 
Thus theſe eleven Taba; with i a ſts | 


ee without example, poſſeſſed themſelves 15 
almoſt in an inſtant of the quarter- deck fa 
hp mounting ſixty- ſix guns, with a crew of 


: near five hundred men, and continued in peace- 
able poſſeſſion of this polt a conſiderable time. 


For the Officers in the great cabbin, (amongſt | 


whom were Pizarro and Mindinuetta) the crew | 


between decks, and thoſe who had eſcaped into | 


, the tops and rigging, were only anxious for 
; their own 1 ſafety, and v were for a long time in- 
285 5 ” capable _ 
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capable of forming any project for Fan 
the inſurrection, and recovering the poſſeſſion of 
— ke ſhip. It is true, the yells of the Indians, 


the groans of the wounded, and the confuſed : 


ON clamours of the crew, all heightened by the ob- 
ſcurity of the night, had àt firſt greatly magni- 
fed their danger, and had filled them with the. 

imaginary terrors, which darkneſs, diſorder, and 
an ignorance of the real ſtrength of an enemy 
never fail to produce. For as the Spaniards were 
| ſenſible of the diſaffection of their preſt hands, 
and were alſo conſcious of their barbarity to 
their priſoners, they imagined, the conſpiracy 
was general, and conſidered their own deftruc- 
tion as infallible; o that, it is ſaid, ſome Of 
them had once taken the reſolution of leaping 


into the ſea, but were e prevented oy: their com- 5 
panions. 


How ever, when the Indians had entirely, C * are 6d mY 


the quarter-deck, the tumult in a great Mes- 
8 ſure ſubſided; for thoſe, WhO had eſcaped, were 
| kept ſilent by their fears, and the Indians were 
incapable of purſuing them to renew the diſor- 
der. Orellana, when he ſaw himſelf maſter = 
EE. the quarter- deck, broke open the arm-cheſt, 
which, on a light ſuſpicion of mutiny, —_ 
been ordered —_— 2 few days before, as to a 3 
place of the greateſt ſecurity. Here he took 1 
for granted, he ſhould find cutlaſſes ſufficient 
for himſelf and his companions, in the uſe of 
which weapon they were all extremely {kilful, 
and with theſe, it was imagined, they pro- 
1 poſed to Rave forced the gr eat cabbin : But on 
_—_ opening 
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opening the cheſt, there appeared nothing but 


fle- arms, which to them were of no uſe. There 
were indeed cutlaſſes in the cheſt, but they were 
0 hid by the fire- arms being laid over them. This 


was a ſenſible diſappointment. to them, and by 
this time Pizarro and his companions in the great 


cabbin were capable of converſing aloud, through 


the cabbin windows and port- holes, with thoſe 


in the gun-room and between decks, and from 
hence they learnt, that the Engliſh (whom they 
i principally ſuſpected) were all ſate below, and had _ 


not intermeddled in this mutiny; and by other 5 


- particulars they at laſt diſcovered, that none 
were concerned in it but Orellana and his people. = 
On this Pizarro and the Officers reſolved to at- 
N them on the quarter- deck, before any of 
the diſcontented on board ſhould ſo far recover 


their firſt ſur prize, as to reflect on the facility 


and cer tainty of ſeizing. the thip by a junction | 
Wo.ith the Indians in the preſint emergency. 
„ With this view Pizarro got together what arms 
were in the cabbin, and diſtributed them to | 
5 thoſe WhO were with him : But there were no 
bother fire-arms to be met with but piſtol-, and 
for theſe they had neither powder nor ball. 3B 
N However, having now ſettled a correſpondence 2: 
| with the gun room, they lowered down a bucket 3 
dut of the cabbin-· window, into which the gunner, 
cout of one of the gun- room ports, put a quan- 
tity of piſtol cartridges. When they had thus 
pProcured ammunition, and had loaded their piſ- 
tols, they ſet the cabbin- door partly open, and 
— fired ſome ſhot amongſt che Indians on the quar- D 


ter- 
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ter-deck, at firſt without effect. But at laſt 
 Mindinuetta, whom we have often mentioned, 
had the good fortune to ſhoot Orellana dead on 


the ſpot; on which his faithful companions aban- 


doning all thoughts of farther reſiſtance, inſtantly 


3 leaped into the ſea, where they every man pe- 


riſhed. Thus Was this inſurrection quelled, and 5 


the poſſeMon of the quarter- -deck regained, after 


it had been full two hours in the power of this 


great and daring Chief, and his 1 and un- 5 


5 happy countrymen. 


Pizarro having eſcaped this imminent 8 
ſteered for Europe, and arrived ſafe on the coaſt 
-.of Galicia in the beginning of the year 1746, 


after having been abſent between four and five e 


years, and having, by his attendance on our ex- 


pedition, diminiſhed the naval power of Spain : 1 


- by above three thouſand hands, (the flower of 5 


their ſailors) and by four conſiderable ſhips of | 
war and a Patache. For we have ſeen, that the . 


; Hermiona foundred at ſea; the Cuipuſcoas Was 


ſtranded, and ſunk on the coaſt of Brazil , the „ 


St. Eſtevan Was condemned, and br oke up in the 5 
river of Plate; and the Eſperanza being left in 


Þþ the South-Seas, is doubtleſs by this time incapa- 85 
ple of returning to Spain. 80 that the Aſie 1a only, —=— 


FF withleb6 than one hundred hands, may be con- : 


| ſidered as all the remains of that ſquadron, with : 


. which Pizzaro firſt put to ſea. And whoever 1 | 


_ attends to the very large proportion, which this 


ſquadron bore to the whole navy of Spain, will, 


I believe, confeſs, that had our undertaking been 


S attended e no other advantages than that of 


: ruin- 


"1 

1 ruining ſo great 2 part of the ſea- force of 0 . 
gerous an enemy, this alone would be a ſufficient 
equivalent for our equipment, and an inconteſti- 
ble proof of the ſervice, which the Nation has 


thence received. Having thus concluded this 


ſummary of Pizarro's adventures, I ſhall now 
return again to the narration of our own. 1 tranſ- 1 


dons, - 5 


CHAP. | 


CHAP. TW. 


From Madera t to 8. 8 arberine 4. : 
| HAVE already mentioned, that on the wy 2 
November we weighed from Madera, after 
| orders had been given to the Captains to rendez- 
vous at St. Jago, one of the Cape de Verd Iflands, 
in caſe the ſquadron was ſeparated. But the next | 
day, when we were got to ſea, the Commodore 
conſidering that the ſeaſon was far advanced, and 
that touching at St. Fogo would create a ner 
delay, he for this reaſon thought proper to alten 
his rendezvous, and to appoint the and of St. 
Catherine's, on the coaſt of Brazil, to be the firlk 
place to which the ſhips of the ſquadron - were 
= : to repair in caſe of ſeparation. = 
In our paſſage to the Iſland of St. Catherine's, 


i we found the direction of the trade -winds to differ - 
1 conſiderably from what we had reaſon to expect, : 


both from the general hiſtories given of theſe 
winds, and the experience of former Navigators. 
For the learned Dr. Halley, in his account "of the 


” trade winds, which take place in the Ethiopic and . 


Fo Atlantic Ocean, tells us, that from the latitude 


of 280 N, to the latitude of 109 N, there is ge- 


nerally a freſh gale of N. E. wind, which towards | 


the African ſide rarely comes to the eaſtward of 3 


E. N. E, or paſſes to the northward of N. N. E: 
hut on the American fide, the wind is ſomewhat = 


more eaſterly, though moſt commonly even there 
. it is a 2 eint or two to the northward of the Eaſt : 
Eo > That 
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That from 109 N. to 4 N, the calms and tor- 


nadoes take place; and from 4.9 N. to 30% 8, the 


winds are generally and perpetually between the 
South and the Eaſt. This account we expected 
to have verified by our own experience; but we 


found conſiderable variations from it, both in re- 


ſpect to the ſteadineſs of the winds, and the quar- 
ter from whence they blew. For though we met 


with a N. E. wind about the latitude of 28 N, 
yet from the latitude of 2 59 to the latitude of 


18 N, the wind was never once to the northward 
i che Eaſt, but on the contrary, almoſt con- 


5 ſtantly to the ſouthward of it. However, from 


tthence to the latitude of 6* : 200 N, we had it 


” was N. E. then changed to S. E, and ſometimes 


and lightning. After this, the wind continued . 
almoſt inavariahly between the S. and E, to the 


es riably berween the N. and E, to the latitude of 


5 uſually to the northward of the Eaſt, though not 


entirely, it having for a ſhort time changed 6 


E. S. E. From hence, to about 4 46 N, the 


weather was very unſettled; ſometimes the wing 


we had a dead calm, attended with {mall rain 3 


latitude of 5? : 30'S; and then again as inva- : 


15* : 30'S; then E. and S. E, to 21%: 37 8. 


©: Bat after this, even to the latitude of 270 44 S, 2 


the wind was never once between the S, and the 
By though we had it at times in all the other 


we of cavilling at the received accounts of a 


quarters of the compaſs, | But this laſt circum- 
ſtance may be in ſome meaſure accounted for, 


from our approach to the main continent of the 


Braxils. 1 mention not theſe particulars with 4 5 


. theſe trade-winds which I doubt not are in ge-- 
neral 3 
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neral ſufficiently accurate; but 5 thought it” a 


| matter worthy « of public notice, that ſuch devia- 


tions from the eſtabliſhed rules do ſometimes 


take place. 1 his Obſervation may not only be 
of ſervice to Navigators, by putcing them on 
SY their guard againſt theſe hitherto unexpected ir- 
regularities, but may perhaps contribute to the 
ſolution of that great queſtion about the cauſes 
ol trade-winds, and monſoons, a queſtion, Which, 
in my opinion, has not been hitherto diſcuſſed 
with that clearneſs and accuracy, which its im- 


portance (whether it be conſidered as a naval OF 


- philoſophical inquiry) ſeems to demand. 


On the 16th of Nyve::ber, one of our Victual- 


F "bers made a ſignal to Pente wich the Commodore, ” 
and we ee fail it ior lier to come. up With Us. 
The Maſter came on board, and acquainted Mr. 

Anſon, that he had complied with the terms of 
his charter- party, and deſired to be unloaded 

and diſmiſſed. Mr. Anſon, on conſulting tho 15 

Captains of the ſquadron, found all the "ij 

had ſtill ſuch quantities of proviſion between * 5 RE 
decks, and were withal ſo deep, that they could: 
not without great difficulty take in their ſeveral 

| proportions of brandy from the Induſtry Pint, one 
of the Victuallers only: And conſcquently he 
Was obliged to continue the other of them, the To 

| Anna Pink, in the ſervice of attending the qua- N 
d cron. And the next day the eee made 
=” ſignal for the ſhips to bring to, and to take _ 
on board their ſhares of the brandy from the 

| Induſtry Pink; and in this, the long boats of the 
ſquadron | were emplo ed. the three following; 
days, that is, till the 19th in the evening, When 1 
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the Pink being unloaded, ſhe parted company 
with us, being bound for Barbadoes, there to 
take in a freight for England. Moſt of the Of- 
ficers of the ſquadron took the opportunity of | 
writing to their friends at home by this ſhip ; 3 


but ſhe was afterwards, as I have been ſince 1 _ | 


formed, _unhappily taken by the Spaniards. - 
On the 20th of November, the Captains of the . 


fquadron repreſented | to the Commodore, that 4 
their ſhips companies were very ſickly, and that 


it was their own opinion as well as their ſurgeons, 1 
that it would tend to the preſervation of the men 


do let in more air between decks; but that their 
ſhips were I deep, they could not poſſibly open 


_ their lower ports. On this repreſentation, the a 
Commodore ordered ſix air ſcuttles to be cut In 
each ſhip, in fuch pes where wy would beat f 
weaken it. 
And on this occaſion id cannot bur tare, ow 5 


„ much it is the duty of all thoſe, who either by of- | ; 


ce or authority, have any influence in the direc- 


tion of our naval affairs, to attend to this! impor- 


Kalt ar ticle, the Preſervation of the lives and 


: health of our ſeamen. If it could be ſuppoſed, 5 
that the motives of humanity were inſufficient for 


- 2 this purpoſe, yet policy, and a regard to the ſuc- 


ces of our arms, and the intereſt and honour of 


each particular Commander, ſhould naturally lead 


us to a careful and impartial examination of every 
Y probable method propoſed for maintaining a ſhip's | 

crew in health and vigour. But hath this been 

always done? Have the late invented plain and 
5 obvious methods ot keeping GUT ſhips ſweet and 


clean, 
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clean, by a conſtant ſupply # freſh air, bows 
conſidered with that candour and temper, which 
the great benefits promiſed hereby ought natu= 
rally to have inſpired ? On the contrary, have 
not theſe ſalutary ſchemes been often treated with 
neglect and contempt ? And have not ſome f 
thoſe who have been entruſted with experiment- Y 
ing their effects, been guilty of the moſt inde- 
fenſible partiality, in the accounts they have 
given of theſe trials? Indeed, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that many diſtinguiſhed perſons, both in 
| the direction and command of our fleets, have 
| exerted themſelves on theſe occaſions with a ju- 
ddicious and diſpaſſionate examination, becoming 
ſdzhe intereſting nature of the inquiry; but the 
wonder is, that any could be found irrational 
enough to act a contrary part, in deſpight of the 
ſtrongeſt dictates of prudence and humanity. 1 
muſt however own, that I do not believe this 
| conduct to have ariſen from motives ſo ſavage, : 
| asthe firſt reflection thereon does naturally ſug- 
| gelt: But I rather impute it to an obſtinate, and 
in ſome degree, ſuperſtitious attachment to ſuch 
. practices as have been long eſtabliſhed, and to 
E a ſettled contempt and hatred of all kinds of 
| innovations, eſpecially ſuch as are projected by 
| landmen and perſons reſiding. on ſhore. But let . 
us return from this, 1 hope not, Anpertinegs- _ 
| digreſſion. 1 es: ED 3 
1 croſſed the i NY a fine freſh cale . 
2 at 8. E, on Friday the 28th of November, at four 
1 the morning, being then in the longitude of 
erer W. from London. And on the 2d of 


December, in the morning, we ſaw a fail in the 
Ez ne N. W. 


1 
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N. W. quarter, and made the Glouceſter 5 and 1 
Jabs ſignals to chaſe; and half an hour after, 
we let our reefs and chaſed with the ſquadron; 
and about noon a ſignal was made for the Wager | 
10 take our remaining Victualler, the Anna Pink, 

in tow. But at ſeven in the evening, finding 
we did not near the chace, and that the Wager 

” was very far a-ſtern, we ſhor tened ſail, and made 

a fignal ſor the cruifers to join the ſquadron. — 
The next day but one we again diſcovered a 

ſail, which, on a nearer approach, we judged |Þ 
do be the ſame veſſel. We chaſed her the whole 
day, and though we rather gained upon her, yet 
night came on \ before we could overtake her, ang 

_ obliged us to give over the chace, to collect our 
. ſcattered ſquadron.” We were much chagrined : 
at the eſcape of this veſſel, as we then appre- 

| hended her to be an advice- boat ſent from Old 
Spain to Buenos Ayres, with notice of our expedi- 

„Kin. But we have ſince learnt, that we were 
„ deceived in this conjecture, and that it was 

our Faft-India Company's 5 Packet bound to 

5 St. Helena. - 


On the 10th. of . Ha by « our ac- 


= : counts in the latitude of 209 S, and 3630 
5 longitude Weſt from London, the T; ryal fired: 4 
e ee £6 denote ſoundings. We immediately oY 
1 e and found ſixty them water, the bot. | 

dom coarſe ground with broken ſhells. The "ol 
PE - ryal | being 2 5 of us, had at one time thirty- 

ſeven fathom, which afterwards increaſed to 90: 
And then ſhe found no bottom, which happened | 
to us too at our r ſecond trial, though we ſounded ; 


with 2 


K . 
with a hundred and fifty fathom of line. This 
js the ſhoal which is laid down in moſt charts by 
the name of the Abrollos, and it appeared we 
were upon the very edge of it ; perhaps farther 5 
in, it may be extremely dangerous. We were 
then, by our different accounts, from ninety to 
ſixty leagues Eaſt of the coaſt of Brazil. The 
next day but one we ſpoke with a Portugueze 
Brigantine from Rio Janeiro, bound to Baia del 
fades Santos, who informed us, that we were 
thirty-four leagues from Cape St. Thomas, and 
forty leagues dem Cape Frio, which laſt bore 
from us W. S. W. By our accounts we were 
near eighty leagues from Cape Vrio; and tho? p 
on the information of this Brigantine, we altered ; 
our courſe, and ſtood more to the ſouthward, 5 
yet by our coming in with the land afterwar ds, 
we were fully convinced that our reckoning Was 
much correcter than our Portugueze intelligence. 
We found a conſiderable current ſetting to the 
Ts ſouthward, after we had paſſed the latitude of--. _ 
160 8. And the ſame took place all along the 
| coaſt of Brazil, and even to the ſouthward Wn: 
| the river of Plate, it amounting ſometimes to 
thirty miles in twenty- four hours, and once to 
1 above forty miles. I FD uae 
If this current is occaſioned (as it it is moll pro- . 
| ls} by the running off of the water, accu- 
| mulated on the coaſt of Braz zi] by the conſtant N 
1 ſweeping of the eaſtern trade- wind over the 
| Ethiopic Ocean, then it is moſt natural to ſup- - 
Ty pole, that its general courſe is determined by thc . 
bearings of tlie A6Jacent f ſhore. Perhaps too, in 


- E _ 5 - almoſt 


t445. 


þ almoſt every other inſtance of currents, the Gale 
may hold true, as I believe no examples occur of 
conſiderable currents being obſerved at any great | 


- diſtance from land. If this then could be laid = 
| down for a general principle, it would be always | 


| eaſy to correct the reckoning by the obſerved la- ; 
ütude But it were den o be wiſhed, for the 


Rings of the e different ih Es which, are © hon 5 


to take place in various parts of the world, were 


examined more frequently and accurately than . 
hitherto appears to have been done. 


Wie now began to grow impatient for a ſight 


- of land, both for the recovery of our ſick, and 1 
for the refreſhment and ſecurity of thoſe Who as 


yet continued healthier, When we departed | 
from St. Helens, we were in ſo good a condition, 37 


that we loſt but two men on board the Centurion, 5 


<a our long paſſage to Madera. But in this pre- 7 


ſent run between Madera and St. Catherine's We 


have been very ſickly, ſo that many died, and 


great numbers were confined to their hammocks, 


both in our own ſhip and in the reſt of the ſqua- | 
dron, and ſeveral of theſe paſt all hopes of reco- 


1 5 very. The diſorders they in general labour un- 


der are ſuch as are common to the hot climates, 


and what moſt + ſhips bound ro the ſouthward EN" 
| perience.! in a g greater or leſs degree . Theſe 1 
thoſe kind SE fevers, which they uſually call 3 


| Calentures: A; diſeaſe, which was not only ter- 


lible in its firſt inſtance, but even the remains 5 
it often proved fatal to thoſe who conſidered - 
_ themk ſelves as recovered | from it. For it Son mn 


tas) 


left them i in a very weak and helpleſs condition, 
and uſually afflicted with fluxes and tenaſmus's. 


And by our continuance at ſea all our complaints 


were every day increaſing, fo that it was with 
great Joy that we diſcovered the coaſt of Brazil 
on the your of December, at ſeven 1 in the morn- 


| ing. | 
The coalt of Brazil CITY high and moun- 


. mainous land, extending from the W. to W. S. W, 


and when we firſt ſaw it, it was about ſeventcen | 


| leagues diſtant. At noon we perceived a low 


double land, bearing W. We W. about ten leagues 
_ diſtant, which we took to be the Iland of 


St. Catherine's. That afternoon and the next 


5 morning, the wind being N. N. W, we gained 


very little to windward, and were apprehenſive 1 


| of being driven to the leeward of the Iſland ; 
N but a little before noon, the next day, the wind 

came about to the ſouthward, and enabled 5 
teer in between the North point of St. Cathe- 


vine 's, and the neighbouring Iland of Alvoredo. 


AY? we flood in for the land, we had regular 


ſoundings gradually decreaſing , from thirty- ſix 


| to twelve fathom, all muddy g ound. In this 


laſt depth of water we let go our anchor at five £ 


o'clock in the evening of the 18th, the North - L 


Weſt point « of the Inland of St. Catherine s bear- 


ing 8. 8. W, diſtant three miles; and the Hand fs. 
| Alvoredo N. N. E, diſtant two leagues. Here 


we found the tide to ſet 8. 8. E. and N. N. W, 
3 at the rate of two knots, the tide of flood com- 
5 ing from the ſouthward. We could from our 


. 4 502 2-0 Bp 
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5 Hips obſerve two fortifications at 2 conſiderable 
_ diſtance within us, which ſeemed. deſigned to 


Prevent the paſſage of an enemy between the 
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Iland of St. Catherine's and the main. And 
we could ſoon perceive that. our ſquadron had 


alarmed the coaſt, for we ſaw the two forts hoiſt 


their colours, and fire ſeveral guns, which we 
ſuppoſed to be intended for aſſembling the inha- 
bitants. To prevent any confuſion; the Com- 
modore immediately ſent a boat with an Officer 
on ſhore, to compliment the Governor, and to 
deſire a Pilot to carry us into the road. The 
| Governor returned a very civil anſwer, and or- 
dered us a Pilot. On the morning of the 20th 
wie weighed and ſtood i in, and towards noon the 
Pilot came on board us, who, the fame alter- 
noon, brought us to an anchor in five fathon) : 
and an half, in a large commodious bay on the 
continent ſide, tle by the French, Bon Port. 


In flanding from our laſt anchorage to this place, ES 


we. 25 wh. found an ouzy bottoin,” with a 


depth 1 of water firſt regularly decreaſing 3 Tos 5 
8 fathom, and then increaſing to ſeven, after which 


we had fix and five fathom alternately. The 
next morning we weighed again with the ſqua- 


cron, in order to run above the two fortifications LT 


We have mentioned, which are called the caſtles 
f Santa Cruiz and St. Juan. And now the ſound- 5 


ings between the Iſland and the Main were four, _ 


5 and fix fathom, with muddy groun 1 


we paſſed by the caſtle of Santa Cruiz we ſaluted 9 
it with eleven Suns, and were anſwered by an 
eee. 5 _ equal | 


Gr 
equal number; and at one in the afternoon, the 
ſquadron came to an anchor in five fathom and 
a half, the Governor's Iſland bearing N. N. W, 
St. Juan's Caſtle N. E. E, and the Illand of st. 
Antonio South. In this poſition we moored at 
che Illand of St. Catherine's on Sunday the 2 1ſt of 


December, the whole ſquadron being, as I have 
already mentioned, ſickly, and in great want =P 


refreſhments : Both which inconveniencies we 


hoped to have ſoon removed at this ſettlement, 


celebrated by former Navigators tor its healthi- ” 


neſs and its proviſions, and for the freedom, in- 


dulgence, and friendly aſſiſtance there given to 


the ſhips of all European Nations, in amity with : 
the Crown of — 7 D 


—— C4 
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CHAP. V. 


Proceedings at t. Catherine 33 and a deferip- 


tion of the _ With! a ſhort account of : 
| Brazil. 


U R firſt care, atter having mobel our | 


ſhips, was to ſend our fick men on ſhore, 


z each ſhip being ordered by the Commodore to 
erect two tents for that purpoſe : One of them 


for the reception of the diſeaſed, and the other 


for the accommodation of the ſurgeon and his 
_ affiſtants. We ſent about eighty ſick. from the 
Centurion, and the other ſhips I believe ſent 
nearly as many, in proportion to the number of 
their hands. As ſoon as we had performed this 
neceſſary duty, we ſcraped our decks, and gave 
| eur ſhip a thorough cleanſing ; then ſmoked * 
between decks, and after all waſhed every part 
well with vinegar. * Theſe operations were ek, 
tremely neceſſary for correcting the noiſom ſtench _ 
on board, and deſtroying the vermin ; for from 
the number of our men, and the heat of the cli- 
mate, both theſe nuiſances had increaſed upon 
us to a very loathſome degree, and beſides being 
„ moſt- intolerably offenſive; they were doubtleſs | 
in ſome ſort productive of the ſickneſs we had 
laboured under for a conſiderable time, before — 
our arrival at this Iſland. 90 -—" 


Our next employment Was wooding and wa- > 


| tering our r ſquadron, caulking our ſhips ſides | 
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and decks, overhaling our rigging, and ſecur- 
ing our maſts againſt the rempeſtuous weather 
we were, in all probability, to meet with in our 
paſſage round Cape Horn, in ſo advanced and in- 


convenient a ſeaſon. But before I engage | in the 


8 particulars of theſe tranſactions, it will not be 
improper to give ſome account of the eee 
ſtate of this Iſland of St. Catherine's, and of the 
: neighbouring country; both as the circumſtances __ 
of this place are now greatly changed from what 
they were in the time of former writers, and as 


T9 theſe changes laid us under many more difficul- 


ties and 'perplexities than we had reaſon to ex- 
pect, or than other Britiſh ſhips, hereafter bound 
to the South-Seas, may perhaps chink it prudent 


5 to ſtruggle With. 


This Ifland is eſteemed by the natives to be 


75 no where above two leagues in breadth, though 


about nine in length ; it lies in 49" : 45 of W et 


S longitude from London, and extends from the 


South latitude of 27: 35, to that of 280, Al- 
though 1 it be of a conſiderable height, yet it * 
ſcarce diſcernible at the diſtance of ten leagues, 
being then obſcured under the continent of 
Brazil, whole mountains are exceeding high; 
but on a nearer approach i it is ealy to be The 
guiſhed, and may be readily known by num- 5 
5 of ſmall Iſlands lying at cach end, and fear. 
tered along the Eaſt ſide of It. In the ae 


1 marked (Plate 1.) there is exhibited a very exact 
view of the N. E. end of the Iſland, where 0% 


. i its N. E. Fate as it pen when it bears 


N. W. 


0 bo 1 
N. W. And 07 is the ſmall Illand of Atvereds, | 
bearing N. N. W, at the diſtance of 5 leagues. 


The beſt entrance to the harbour is between the 


point (a) and the Iſland of Avoredo, where ſhips 1 


may paſs under the guidance of their lead, with- 


cout the leaſt apprehenſions of danger. The view 1 


of this North entrance of the harbour is repre- 
| ſented in the ſecond plate, where (a) is the 
N. W. end of St. Catherine's Illand, (4) Parrot 
and, (c) a battery on St. Cetherine”s oY and (d ) a 
battery on a ſmall Iſland near the continent. 
FHregier has given a draught of this Iſland of 
2 r and of he neighbouring coaft, 
and the minuter iſles adjacent; but he has by : 
miſtake called the Ifland of Alvoredo the Ile 4 5 
Gets whereas the true Ille de Gal lies ſeven or 
ight miles to the North-weſtward of it, and is 


— ſmaller. He has alſo called an Iſland, to | l 
the ſouthward of St. Catherine's, Avoredo, and - 


has omitted the Ifland Maſaqura + in 1 other re- 

5 ſpeets his plan is ſufficiently exact. | 3 
Ihe North entrance of the 5 in 
"I adth about five miles, and the diſtance. from 
| thence to the Iſland of St. Antonio i 18 eight mil es, 


and the courſe from the entrance to St. Autenib 


8 S. W. W. About the middle of the INand ; 


e the harbour 18 contracted by two Point ts of land 
oa narrow channel, no more than a quarter 4 


0 a mile broad; and to defend this paſſage, a bat- 
= rery was ereing on the point of land on the 


| Inland ſide. But this ſeems to be a very ulclels 2 
1 ork, 28 the channel has no more than two fa- 


thom: 
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thom water, and conſequently is navigable only 


for bar ks and boats, and therefore ſeems to be a 
5 paſſage that an enemy could have no induce- 
ment to attempt, eſpecially as the common paſ- 
ſage at the North end of the Iſland is fo broad : 
= ad [: afe, that no ſquadron can be prevented 
from coming in by any of their fortifications, 
- when the ſea-brecze is made. However, the 
Brigadier Don Joſe Slxa de Paz, the Governor 


of this ſettlement, is eſteemed an expert Engi- 


neer, and he doubtleſs underſtands one branch 
olf his buſineſs oy rms which is the advan- 
tages which new works bring to thoſe who are 
entruſted with the care of crecting them: For 
beſides the battery mentioned above, there are 
three otlier forts carrying On for the defence of 
| the harbour, none of which arc yer complexes. 
I ᷑̃ be firſt of theſe, called St. Jitan, is built on a 
point of St. Catherine's near Y et Maud; the 
ſecond, in form of a half moon, is on the Itland : 
f St. Anlonio; ; and the third, which ſeems to be 
the chief, and has ſome appearance of a regular 5 
5 fortification, is on an [and near the continent, 
* where the Governor reſides. 1 e 5 
The ſoil of the Ifland is truly lux xuriant, pro- 
ducing fruits of moſt kinds ſpontancouſly ; ; and 
| the ground is covered over with one continued 
| foreſtof trees of a perpetual verdure, which r z 
BW the exuberance of the ſoil, are ſo entangle d: with 
1 briars, thorns, and underwood, as to erm 4 
| thicket abſolute Jy impenetrabl: % except by ſome 
5 narrow Pathways which the inhal: itants have 
Wadde. 
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x 62 ) . 
made for their own convenience. | Theſe, with 
a few ſpots cleared for plantations along the 
\ ſhore facing the continent, are the only unco- | 
vered parts of the Iſland. The woods are ex- 
tremely fragrant, from the many aromatic 


| trees and ſhrubs with which they abound ; and 
the fruits and vegetables of all climates thrive 


here, almoſt without culture, and are to be pro- 


cured in great plenty; ſo that here is no want 


f pine- apples, peaches, grapes, oranges, le- 


mons, citrons, melons, apricots, nor plantains. : 
There are beſides great abundance of two other 


7 productions of no Tall conſideration for a ſea- : | 


ſtore, I mean onions and potatoes. The provi- ; 


ions of other kinds are however inferior to their 


vegetables: There are ſmall wild cattle to be | 
: purchaſed, ſomewhat like buffaloes, but theſe 
are very indifferent food, their fleſn being of a 


Iooſe contexture, and generally of a diſagreeable 1 


flavour, Which is probably owing to the wild 
calabaſh on which they feed. There are like- 


wife great plenty of pheaſants, but they e 
== much inferior in taſte to thoſe We have in Eng- | 
luand. The other proviſions. of the place are 

35 monkeys, parrots, and fiſh of various ſorts, 


which abound in the harbour, and are all ex- 
15 ceeding good, and are eafily catched, for there 
are a great number of ſmall ſandy bays l con- 
venient for haling the Seyne. 
The water both on the Iſland and the oppo- 

ite continent is excellent, and preſerves ; a fen 
5 as s well - as s that of the 7. bames, For after it has 


5 a 


been 5 
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been in the caſk a = or two it hinder to purge. 
itſelf, and ſtinks moſt intolerably, and is ſoon. 
covered over with a green ſcum : But this, in 
a few days, ſubſides to the bottom, and leaves 
the water as clear as chryſtal, and perfectly ſweet. 
The French (who, during their South-Sea trade 
in Queen Ames reign firſt brought this place 


Port, on the continent ſide, where they likewiſe | 
_ anchored with great ſafety in ſix fathom water; 
and this is doubtleſs the moſt commodious road 
for ſuch ſhips as intend to make only a ſhort 
5 ſtay. But we watered on the St. Catherine's ſide, 
at a nag IRE to the Mand of St. A. 
” lonio. | 
| Theſe are the advantages 5 RY Ihand aff 
. St. Catherine's ; but there are many inconveni- 
encies See it, partly from its climate, but 
more from its new regulations, and che late form 
of government eſtabliſhed there. With regard 
to the climate, it muſt be remembred, that the 
woods and hills which ſurround the harbour, 
5 prevent a free circulation of the air. And the 
vigorous vegetation which conſtantly takes place 
FT there, furniſhes ſuch a prodigious quantity of 
= vapour, that all the night and a great part of the 
| morning a thick fog covers the whole country, 
and continues till eicher the ſun gathers ſtrength 


into repute) uſually wooded and watered in Boz 


| to diſſipate it, or it is diſperſed by a briſk fea-. - 


breeze. This renders the place cloſe and hy- 
mid, and probably occaſioned the many fevers 
| and. fluxes we were there afllicked wich. 10 


theſe | 


tw 


theſe exceptions 1 muſt not omit to add, that 
all the day we were peſtered with great numbers 
of muſcatos, which are not ach: unlike the 
: gnats in England, but more venemous in their | 
Rings. And at ſun-ſet, when the muſcatos e 
tired, they were ſucceeded by an infinity of ſand- | 
flies, which, though ſcarce diſcernible to the naked 
eye, make a mighty buzzing, and wherever they | 
bite raiſe a ſmall bump in the fleth, winch is ſoon - Þ 
attended with a painful itching, like that ariſing ; 
from the bite of an Eg] har rreſt bag. TN 


But as the only light 1 in which this place he + 


ſerves our conſideration; is its favourable ſitua- | 
tion for ſupplying and refreſhing our cruiſers 1 in- 
tended for the South- Seas e In this View its great- : 
et inconveniencies remain {till to be related; 
5 and to do this more diſtinctly, It- will not be 
| amiſs to conſider the changes which it has lately 
7 undergone, both | in its inhabitants, i its police, 1 
| and its governor. 


In the time of Frezier a 1 this place : 


| ſerved only as a retreat to vagabonds and outlaws, 

who fled thither from all parts of Brazil. ä 
z did indeed acknowledge a ſubjection to che Crown g 

"of Portugal, and had a a perſon among them whom _ 
they called their Captain, who was conſidered 7 
in ſome ſort as their Governor: But both their al- 

legiance to their King, and their obedience to 
cůgeir Captain, ſeemed to be little more than verbal. 
For as they had plenty of proviſions but no money, 
they were in a condition to ſupport themſelves 

: without the aſſiſtance of any neighbouring ſettle- 

| MEWS, and had not amongſt them the means of 


e 5 


th) 


ing any adjacent Governor to o buſy his au- 
thority about them. In this ſituation they were 
extremely hoſpitable and friendly to ſuch foreign 
ſhips as came amongſt them. For theſe ſhips 
wanted only proviſions, of which the natives 
had great ſtore; and the natives wanting clothes, 
(for they often deſpiſed money, and refuſed to 
I take it) which the ſhips furniſhed them with _ 
in exchange for their proviſions, both ſides found 
their account in this traffic; and their Captain 
or Governor had neither power nor intereſt to re- 
ſitrain it or to tax it. But of late (for reaſons which 
ſhall be hereafter mentioned) theſe honeſt vaga- 
bonds have been obliged to receive amongſt them 
anew colony, and to > ſubmit to new laws and go- — 
vernment. Inſtead of their former ragged Me 7. 
| legged Captain (whom however they took care to 
keep innocent) they have now the honour to be 
| governed by Don 7oſe Slva de Paz, a Brigadier 
| of the armies of Portugal. This Gentleman has 
with him a garriſon of ſolders, and has conſe- 
quently a more extenſive and better ſupported IT 
power than any of his predeceſſors, and as he 
wears better clothes, and lives more ſplendidly, 1 
NF and has beſides a much better knowledge of the 
| importance of money chan they could ever pre- 
tend to: So he puts in practice certain methods = 
| of procuring. it, with which they were utterly 
| unacquainted. , But it may be much doubted, = 
| if the inhabitants conſider theſe. methods as 
B tending to promote either their intereſts, or that 
| of their Sovereign the King of Portugal. This? 
| is Sudden that his bchayiour cannot but be exe 
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tremely embarraſſing to ſuch Britif hips as touch 
there in their way to the South-Seas. For one 


of his practices was placing centinels at all the 
avenues, to prevent the people from ſelling us 


any refreſhments, except at ſuch exorbitant rates 

as we could not afford to give. His pretenco ny 

Tor this extraordinary ſtretch of power was, that 
| he was obliged to preſerve their proviſions for | 


upwards of an kundred families, which they daily y 
expected to reinforce their colony. Hence he 


appears to be no novice in his profeſſion, by his 


_ readineſs at inventing a plauſible pretence for is 
_ intereſted management. However, this, though 
: ſufficiently provoking, was far from being the 


micoſt exceptionable part of his conduct. For by | 
ES the neighbourhood of the river Plate, a i conſide- 15 


rable ſmuggling traffic 1 is carried on between the ; 
5 Portugueſe and the Spaniards, eſpecially in the 
exchan ging gold for ſilver, by which both Princes 
are defrauded of their fifths, and in this prohi- 
bited commerce Don Foſe was fo deeply engaged, 
chat in order to ingratiate himſelf with his Sp,: 


i correſpondents (for no other reaſon can be given 


for his procedure) he treacherouſly diſpatched : 
an expreſs to Buenos Ayres | in the river of Plate, 


where Pizarro then lay, with an account of our 


arrival, and of the ſtrength of our ſquadron; 


5 particularly the number of ſhips, guns and men, 
and every circumſtance which he Sal ſuppole 


our enemy deſirous of being acquainted with. 
And the ſame perfidy every Britiſh cruizer may 


85 expect, who touches at St. Catherine's, while it is 


| under the Government of Don Hoſe rus de Paz. 
: 4 e Thus 
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Thus much, with what we ſhall be neceſſita- 
ted to relate in the courſe of our on proceedings 
may ſuffice as to the preſent ſtate of St. Catherine's, 
and the character of its Governor. But as the 

reader may be deſirous of knowing to what cauſes 
the late new modelling of this ſettlement i is ow- 
ing; to ſatisfy him in this particular, it will be 
neceſſary to give a ſhort account of the adjacent 
continent of Brazil, and of the wonderful dif- 
coveries which have been made there within this 
laſt forty years, which, from a country of but mean 
eſtimation, has rendered it now perhaps the moſt 
conſiderable colony on the face of the globe. 
his country was firft diſcovered by Americus 
W Veſputio a Florentine, who had the good fortune {og 
| behonoured with giving his name to the immenſe _ 
= continent, ſome. time before found out by Celum- 
| bus: He being 1 in the ſervice of the Portugueſe, 
It was ſettled and planted by that Nation, and 
5 with the other dominions of Portugal, devolved 
to the Crown of Spain, when that Kingdom on 5 
came ſubject to it. During the long war between 
pPpain and the State of Holland, the Du ch poſe el = 
| themſelvesof the northermoſt part of Brazil, and 
were maſters of it for ſome years. But when the 
i Portugueſe revolted from the Spariſh Government, 
| this country took part in the revolt, and ſoon _ 
| repoſſeſſed themſelves of the places the Dutch 
| had taken; ſince which time it has continued . 
without interruption under the Crown of Por- 
tugal, being, till the beginning of the preſent > 
tury, only productive of ſugar, and tobacco, and 


2 a few other commodities of very little account. Te 5 
F 2 : | But | 


rr 
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But this country, which for many years was 
only conſidered for the produce of its plantations, 
has been lately diſcovered to abound with the two 
minerals, which mankind hold in the greateſt 


eſteem, and which they excrt their utmoſt art | 
and induſtry in acquiring, I mean, gold and | 
diamonds. Gold was firſt found in the moun- = 


: tains, which lie adjacent to the city of Rio Ja- 
nciro. The occaſion of its diſcovery | is variouſly 5 
ed but the moſt « common account is, that 


the Indians, lying on the back of the Portugueſe 


ſettlements, were obſerved by the ſoldiers em- 
ployed in an expedition againſt them to make | 


_uſe of this mctal for their kth hooks; and their 


manner of procuring it being enquired into, it 
appeared that great quantities of it were annually _ 


waſhed from the hills, and left amongſt the ſand | 


2: and oravel, which remained i in the vallies after the | 
running off, or eyaporation of the water. It is now 
little more than forty years ſince any quantities | 
of gold worth notice have been imported to Eu. 
rope from Brazil; but ſince that time the annual 
imports from thence have been continually aug- | 


mented by the diſcovery of places in other pro- 


vinces, where it is to be met with as plentifully as 
at firſt about Rio Janeiro. And it is now ſaid, that 


there! is a ſmall flender vein of it ſpread through 5 


all the country, at about twenty. four feet from 2 


5 che ſurface, but that this vein is too thin and 


poor to anſwer the expence of digging ; how- 
ever where the rivers or rains have had any « courſe 5 
for ſa conſiderable time, there gold is always to 
be collected, a Water having ſeparated che me- 

8 1 N 
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tal from the earth, and depoſited | it in the ſands, 
thereby ſaving the expences of digging: So that 

it is eſteemed an infallible gain to be able to di- 
vert a ſtream from its channel, and to ranſack 
its bed. From this account of gathering this 
BY metal, it ſhould follow, that there are properly no 


gold mines in Bragil; and this the Governor of 


Kio Grande (who being at St. Catherine's, frequent- . 
Iy viſited Mr. Anſon) aid molt confidently affirm, 
2 aſſuring us, that the gold was all collected either . 
from rivers, or from the beds of torrents after 3 
floods. It is indeed aſſerted, that in the moun- 
tains, large rocks are found abounding with this 
metal; and I myſelf have ſeen the frag gment of _ 
one of theſe rocks with 4 e lump 5 
| gold intangled in it; but even in this cale, nie 
VE workmen break. off the rocks, and do not pro- 8 
perly mine into them; and the great expence in 
BM ſubliſting among theſe mountains, and afterwards _ 
| in ſeparating the metal from the ſtone, makes 
| this method of | procuring g gold to 0 be but rarely 
. put in practice. 


The examining the Paten of r rivers, and the 


YZ gullies of torrents, and the waſhingthe gold found 
| therein from the ſand and dirt, with which it is 
B always mixed, are works performed by llaves, 
| who are principally Negroes, kept in great num ; 
bers by the Portugueſe for theſe purpoſes. The re- 
gulation of the duty of theſe ſlaves 1 1 fingular : ED 
| For they are each of them obliged to turniſh | 85 
their maſter with the eighth part of an ounce of 
| gold per diem; and if they are either ſo fortunate 
or incuſtrious as to collect a greater Guang: the 
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1 ſurplus is conſidered as their own property, and 
ꝝñꝗ 1 they ave he liberty of diſpoſing of it as they 
= think fit. So that it is ſaid ſome Negroes who 
have accidentally fallen upon rich waſhing places 
have themſelves purchaſed ſlaves, and have lived 
 aſterwards in great ſplendor, their original maſter 
1 : having no other: demand on them than the daily 
—_ ſupply of the forementioned eighth; which as 
1 Fo the Portugueſe ounce is ſomewhat lighter than our 


| j LE troy ounce, may amount to about nine mhillings i 
| Y ſterling. 1 : 
EEE The quantity of cold os allied in the - 
| 5 — Brazils, and returned annually to Liſbon, may 


11 bdbe in ſome degree eſtimated from the amount of 
0 „ the King' 8 fifth. This hath of late been eſteemed | 
ma. . one year with another to be one hundred and fifry 85 
| arroves of 32d. Portugueſe weight, « each of which, 
N at 47. the troy ounce, makes very near 300,000. 
Il! ſiterling and conſequently the capital, of which this 
=_ ae fifth, is about a million and a half ſterling. - 
And the annual return of gold to Liſbon cannot be 
leſs than this, though i it be difficult to determine N 
. how much it exceeds it; perhaps we may not be 
very much miſtaken in our conjecture, if we ſup- 
poſe the gold exchanged for ſilver with the 
—_ Spaniards at Buenos Ayres, and what is brought 
| | 2 pr 151% to Europe, and eſcapes the duty, amounts 
do near half a million more, which will make 
the whole annual produce of the Brafilian gold 
ncar two millions ſterling; a prodigious ſum to 
be found in a country, which a few years ſince 
Was not known to Furnif] ha ſingle grain. : 


1 we : 


ve 


4 have already DOTY that beſides gold, | | 


1 this country does likewiſe produce diamonds. 
The diſcovery of theſe valuable ſtones is much EY 


more recent than that of gold, it being as yet 


ſcarce twenty years ſince the firſt were brought : 
to Europe. They are found in the ſame manner 
as the gold, in the gullies of torrents and beds 
| of rivers, but only | in particular places, and not 
1 univerſally ſpread through the country. :They:-:- 
were often found i in waſhing the gold before they 
were known to be diamonds, and were conſe- 
quently thrown away with the ſand and gravel 
ſeparated from it. And it is very well remem- 
bered, that numbers of very large ſtones, which 
would have made the fortunes of the poſſeſſors, 
have paſſed unregarded through the hands of _ 
_ thoſe, who now with impatience ſupport the 
mortifying reflection. However, about twenty 
| years ſince, a perſon acquainted with the appear- 
E. ance of rough diamonds, conceived that theſe. _ 
pebbles, as they were then eſteemed, were of 
the ſame kind: But it is ſaid, that there was a 
conſiderable interval between the firſt ſtarting of 
| this opinion, and the confirmation of it by pro- 
per trials and examination, it proving difficult to 
_ perſuade the inhabitants, that what they hae 
been long accuſtomed to deſpiſe, could be 8 
the importance repreſented by the diſcovery; 5 
and J have been informed, that i in this interval, 
a Governor of one of their places procured a 5 
good number of theſe ſtones, which he pretend- 
| edt to make uſe of at cards to mark with, In; 
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5 ſtead of counters. But to proceed : It was at 
laſt confirmed by ſkilful Jewellers in Europe, 
conſulted on this occaſion, that the ſtones thus 

found in Brazil were truly diamonds, many of 

which were not inferiour either in luſtre, or any 
other quality to thoſe of the Eaft-Indies. On 
this determination the Portugueſe, in the neigh- 
bourhood of thoſe places where they had firſt | 
been obſerved, ſet themſelves to ſearch for them 
uith great aſſiduity. And they were not with- | 
cut great hopes of diſcovering conſiderable maſſes | 
of them, as they found large ; rocks of chryſtal in 
many of the mountains, from whence the ſtreams 
came which waſhed down the diamonds. 


But it was ſoon repreſented to the King of 


5 et that if ſuch plenty of diamonds ſhould 

be met with as their ſanguine conjectures ſeemed 

to indicate, this would ſo debaſe their value, and 

diminiſh their eſtimation, that beſides ruining 

all the Europeans, who had any quantity of Fg FF 
duiian diamonds in their poſſeſſion, | it would 
ED render the diſcovery itſelf of no importance, : 
5 and would prevent his Majeſty from receiving : 
any advantages from it. And on theſe conſidera- 
tions his Majeſty has thought proper to reſtrain 
the general ſearch of diamonds, and has erected _ 
a Diamond Company for that purpoſe, with an 
. excluſive charter. I his Company, 1 in conſfidera- 
| tion of . ſum paid them to the King, have = 

the property of all diamonds found in Brazil: 

5 But to 1 their colleting too large quanti- 

ties, and thereby debai ling the! cir value, they are 
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prohibited from 3 above eight hundred 
ſlaves in fearching after them. And to prevent 
any of his other ſubjects from acting the ſame 
part, and likewiſe to ſecure the Company from 
55 being defrauded by the interfering of interlopers 
in their trade, he has depopulated a large town, 
and a conſiderable diſtrict round it, and has 
bbliged the inhabitants, who are ſaid to amount 
do ſix thouſand, to remove to another part of 
the country; for this town being ! in the neigh- 

| bourhood of the diamonds, it was thought im- 

' poſſible to prevent ſuch a number of people, 
| who were-on the ſpot, from frequently imug- 
1 Sling. : 5 
1 e of theſe h important diſcoveries N 

5 Brazil, new laws, new governments, and 

new regulations have been eſtabliſned in many 

parts of. the country. For not long ſince, a 
; conſiderable tract, poſſeſſed by a ſet of inhabi- 

rants, who from their principal ſettlement were 
called Pauliſts, was almoſt independent of the _ 

” Crown of Portugal, to which they ſcarcely 2c- 

” knowledged more than a nominal allegiance. 
| Theſe are ſaid to be deſcendants of thoſe Portu- 
| goueſe, who retired from the northern part = 
| Brazil, when it was invaded and poſſeſſed by 
the Dutch. And] being for a long time.negle&t- = 
dd and obliged to provide for their own ſecurity-*- 
mM and defence, the neceflity | of their affairs pro- . 
| | duced a kind of government amongſt them, 5 
= which they found 5 for the confined man- 3 
ener of life to which they \ waere inured. And 


8 


3 nn there | 


1 


therefore rejecting and deſpiſing the authority 
and mandate of the Court of Liſbon, they were 
often engaged in a ſtate of downright rebellion : 


And the mountains ſurrounding their country, 


and the difficulty of clearing the few paſſages ” 


that open into it, generally put it in their 


power to make their own terms before they. .- 
ſubmitted, But as gold was found to abound _ 
in this country of the Pauliſts, the preſent King 
of Portugal (during whoſe reign almoſt the 
whole diſcoveries I have mentioned were begun 


and compleated) thought it incumbent on him 


to reduce this province, which now became of 

great conſequence, to the ſame dependency and 
_ obedience with the reſt of the country, which, 

I am told, he has at laſt, though with great dif- 


: ficulty, happily effected. And the fame mo- 


tives which induced his Majeſty to undertake 
the reduction. of the Pauljts, has alſo occaſioned 
the changes I have mentioned, to have taken g 
place at the Iſland of St. Catherine's. For the 


Governor of Rio Grande, of whom I have already 


ſpoken, aſſured us, that in the neighbourhood 
of this Ifland there were conſiderate: rivers 


which were found to be extremely rich, and that 


this was the reaſon that a garriſon, 2 military 

Governor, and a new colony was ſettled there. 
And as the harbour at this Illand i is by much the 
ſecureſt and the moſt capacious of any on the 
cCoaſt, it is not improbable, if the riches of the | 


EY neighbourhood anſwer their expectation, but it 


5 may become i in time the principal ſettlement 10 
Es 7 Brazil, | 


Brazil, and the malt conſiderable port in all 
South America. % 
Thus much I have thought W to inſert, 
in relation to the preſent ſtate of Brazil, and of 


the Iſland of St. Catherine's. For as this laſt 


place has been generally recommended as the 


moſt eligible port for our cruiſers to refreſh 1 
which are bound to the Soul h. Seas, 1 believed * 


to be my duty to inſtruct my countrymen, in 
the hitherto unſuſpected inconvenicncies which 


attend that place. And as the Brazilian gold and 


diamonds are ſubjects, about which, from their 
novelty, very few particulars have been hitherto ” 
{ publiſhed, I conceived this account I had col 
= lected of them, would appcar to the reader to 
= be neither a trifling nor a uſeleſs digreſſion. 8 


| Theſe ſubjeRts being thus diſpatched, I ſhall now 


return to the ſeries of our own proceedings. 


When we firſt arrived at St. Catherine's, we. 
were employed in refreſhing our ſick on ſhore, 
3 wooding and watering the ſquadron, cleanſ- 
ing our ſhips, and examining and ſecuring our 
5 maſts and rigging, as 1 have already obſerved | 
the foregoing eng At the ſame time 
Mr. Anſon gave directions, that the ſhips com- 
pPanies ſhould be ſupplied with freſh meat, and 

that they ſhould be victualled with whole allow- 
ance of all the kinds of proviſion. In conſe- 
quence of theſe orders, we had freſh beef ſent on 
board us continually for our. daily expence, Ai 
What was wanting to make up our allowance we 2 
received from our Victualler the Ama Pink, in 
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order to preſerve the proviſions on board our 


ſquadron entire for our future ſervice. The ſea- 


| fon of the year growing each day leſs favourable 


for our paſſage round Cape Horn, Mr. Anſon 


was very deſirous of leaving this place aſſoon as 


| poſſible; and we were at firſt in hopes that our 
whole buſineſs would be done, and we ſhould be 
in a readineſs to fail in about a fortnight from 
our arrival: But, on examining the T1 Gat s maſts, 
we, to our no ſmall vexation, found inevitable 
employment for twice that time. For, on a 
ſurvey, it was found that the main-maſt was 
ſprung at the upper woulding, though it was 
ES thought capable 0 being ſecur 64 by a couple of---- 
fliſhes ; but the fore- be Was reported to be un- : 
fit for ſervice, and thereupon the Carpenters | 
were ſent into the woods, to endeavour to finda 
ſtſtick proper for a fore-maſt. But after a ſearch _ 
;- of or days, they returned without having been 7 
able to mect with any tree fit for the purpoſe. . 
This obliged them to come to a ſecond conſul- 
tation about the old fore-maſt, when it Was 
agreed to endeavour to ſecure it by caſing i it with 
three fiſhes: And in this work the Carpenters 
were employed, till within a day or two of our 


/ 


failing. In the mean time, the Commodore 5 
1 thinking it neceflary to have a clean veſſel on our 


arrival in the South- Seas, ordered the Tryal to 2 
be hove down, as this would not occaſion any | 
| loſs of time, but might be compleated while the 

| Carpenters were refitting her maſts, Which was | 


done on ſlore. 


On 
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On the 27th of December we diſcovered a fail 
in the offing, and not knowing but ſhe might 
385 be 4 Spaniard, the eighteen oared- boat Was 
manned and armed, 001 ſent under the com- 
mand of our ſecond Lieutenant, to examine her, 
before ſhe arrived within the protection of the 
forts. She proved to be a Portugueſe Brigantine 
from Rio Grande. And though our Officer, as 
it appeared on inquiry, had behave with the 
utmoſt civility | to the Matter, and had refuſed to 
accept a calf, which the Maſter would have 
forced on him as a preſent : Yet the Governor 


took great. offence at our ſending our boat; and 


talked of it in a high ſtrain, as a walten of the 
peace ſubſiſting between the Crowns of Great- | 
Britain and Portugal. We at firſt imputed this 
1 ridiculous bluſtering to no deeper a cauſe, than 5 
Don Joſe s inſolence; but as we found he pro- 
- _ceeded fo far as to charge our Officer with be- 
having rudely, and opening letters, and parti- 
cular ly with an attempt to take out of the veſſel, 


by violence, the very calf which we knew he 


had refuſed to receive as a preſent, (a circum- 
| ſtance which we were ſatisfied the Governor was 
well acquainted with) we had hence reaſon to 
hy ſuſpect, that he purpoſe ly fought this quarrel, 
and had more im portant motives for engaging 
BY in it, than the mere capti ous biaſs of his temper, 
| What theſe motives were, it was not ſo caſy for 
us to determine at that time; but as we after- 
8 wards found by letters, which fell into our hands 
in n the South- eas, by HAT he had Gil parked an ex-- 
bee 3 


2 


3 (5) x ol 
| order to preſerve the be M on board our | 
| | 5 ſquadron entire for our future ſervice. The ſea- 1 
| | LE ſon of the year growing each day leſs favourable | 
| | for our paſſage round Cape Horn, Mr. Anſon 
| | was very deſirous of leaving this place aſſoon as | 
1 Pooſſible; and we were at firſt in hopes that our 
| EE. whole buſineſs would be done, and we ſhould be 
| WE es: in a readineſs to ſail in about a fortnight from = 
al „ arrival: But, on examining the T als maſts, 
[| Ve, to our no ſmall vexation, found inevitable 
=—_ employment for twice that time. For, ona 
Ii ſurvey, it was found that the main- maſt was 
ſprung at the upper woulding, th ough it was 
thought capable o being ſecu: 24 by a couple of 


fiſhes.; but the fore- mak was reported to be un- 
. for ſervice, and thereupon the Carpenters 

were ſent into the woods, to endeavour to find a 5 
ſtick proper for a fore- maſt. But after a ſeareh 

of four days, they returned without having been 
able to meet with any tree fit fer the purpoſe. 1 
This obliged them to come to a ſecond conſul- 
tation about the old fore-maſt, when it was 
agreed to endeavour to ſecure it by caſing it with 
three fiſhes: And in this work the Carpenters 
were employed, till within a day or two of our 
failing. In the mean time, the Commodore 
. thinking 3 it neceſſary to have a clean veſſel on our 
arrival in the South-Scas, ordered the 7 yal to 

be hove down, as this would not occaſion any 

loſs of time, but might be compleated while the 
= Carpenters were refiting her maſts, which Was 
= dong © on | ſhore, . 
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| What theſe metives 


(77) 


05 the 25th of December we diſcovered a a ſail 


in the offing, and not knowing but ſhe might 
be a Spaniard, the eighteen oared-boat was 
manned and armed, and ſent under the com- 
mand of our ſecond L enten int, 1 to examine her, 
before ſhe arrived within the protection of the 
' forts. She proved to be a Portugueſe Brigantine 
| from Rio Grande. And though our Officer, as 
* appeared on inquiry, had behaved; with the 
| _ utmoſt civility to the Maſter, : and had refuſed to 
accept a calf, which the Maſter wWould have 
forced on him as a preſent : Yet the Governor 
took great offence at our ſending our boat; and 
talked « of it in a high ſtrain, 48 A violation of the 1 
I - Peace: ſubliſting berween the Crowns of Great- 
Britain and Ferme. We at firſt imputed . 
ridiculous bluſtering to no deeper a cauſe, than - 
Don Foſe's infolence ; but as we found he pro- 
_ ceeded fo far as to charge our Officer with be. 
having rudely, and opening letters, and parti- 
cular ly with an attempt to take out of the veſſel, 
by violence, the very calf which we knew he by 
had refuſed to receive as a preſent, (a circum- 
: ſtance which we were ſatisfied the Governor was 
well acquainted with) we had hence reaſon to 
ſuſpect, that he pur poſcly tought this quarrel, 
and had more important motives for engaging 
in it, chan the mere Capti ous. biaſs of his temper.” 
ere, it was not ſo caly for 
us to determine at that time; but as we after- 
wards found by let ters, which fell into our hands 
1 in the South-Seas, char he bad ny patched an ex. 


f reſs | 
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| preſs to Buenos Artes; where Pizarro then lay, 


with an account of our ſquadron's arrival at 
St. Catherine's, together with the moſt ample 


; and circumſtantial intelligence of our force and 


condition, we thence conjectured that Don N | 
| had raiſed this groundleſs clamour, only to 8 
| vent our viſiting the Brigantine when ſhe ſhoul . 


put to ſea again, leaſt we might there find proofs _ 
of his perfidious behaviour, and perhaps at the 


ſame time diſcover the ſecret of his ſmuggling 


correſpondence with his neighbouring ve 
nors, and the nee at Buenus Ares. Bur + 
0 proceed, „ 5 
It was near a month Wee the 7 ye! Was re- 


19 fitted; for not only her lower maſts were defec- 


tive, as hath been already mentioned, but her 
main top- maſt and fore- yard were likewiſe de- 


OY cayed and rotten. While this work was carry- 
ing on, the other ſhips ot the ſquadron fixed 


new ſtanding rigging, and ſet up a ſufficient 


number of Preventer ſhrouds to each maſt, to 


ſecure them 1 in the moſt effectual manner. And 5 


in order to render the ſhips ſtiffer, and to enable Y 


them to carry more fail abroad, and to prevent 
their labouring in hard gales of wind, each Cap- . 


tain had orders given him to ſtrike down ſome 9 8 


f of their great guns i into the hold. Theſe precau- 5 


tions being complied with, and each ſhip having 


8 taken! in as much wood and water as there was 5 


room for, the 7 ryal was at laſt compleated, and 
the whole ſquadron was ready for the fea : On 


which the ut tents on more were truck, and i 


1 


the ſick were been on bod, And here we 
had a melancholy proof how much the healthi- 
neſs of this place had been over- -rated by former 
writers, for we found that though the Centurion 
alone had buried no leſs than twenty-eight men 
ſince our arrival, yet the number of her ſick was 
in the ſame interval increaſed from eighty to 
_ ninetyyſix. And now our crews being em- 
| barked, and every thing prepared for our depar- i 
ture, the Commodore made a ſignal for all Cap- _ 


tains, and delivered them their orders, contain- 


ing the ſucceſſive places of rendezvous from 
hence to the coaſt of China. And then, on the 
next day, being the 18th of January, the ſignal 
woas made for weighing, and the ſquadron put to 
lea, leaving without regret this Iſland of St. Ca- 
F therine's; Where we bad been ſo extremely diſ- 
appointed in our refreſhments, in our accom- _ 
modations, and in the humane and friendly of- 
6 -  hcees which we had been taught to expect in a | 
place, which hath been ſo much celebrated for its i 


_— hoſpitality, freedom, and conveniency. 


— — — 5 
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CHAP. vI. 


The run From 86 Catherine's to port St. u- 


lian, with ſome account of that port, and 


| of the country to the ſouthward of the | 
8 river of Plate. : | 


N leaving St, Catherine g, We left ths laſt ami- | 
1 cable port we propoſed to touch at, and | 
were now proceeding to an hoſtile, or at belt, a 
dAceſart and inhoſpitable coaſt. And as we were 
7 to expect a more boiſterous climate to the ſouth- 5 
ward than any We had yet experienced, not only 
: our danger of ſeparation. would by this means be 
much greater than it had been hitherto, but 
other accidents of a more pernicious nature were 
OD likewiſe | to be apprehended, and as much as poſ- 
ſible to be provided againſt. And therefore 
Mr. Anſen, in appointing the various ſtations at 
| which the ſhips of the ſquadron were to rendez- 
- ous; had conſidered, that it Was poſſible his 5 
oven ſhip might be diſabled from getting round 
Cape Horn, or might be loſt, and had given 
proper directions, that even in that caſe the ex- 
pedition ſhould not be abandoned. For the or- 
ders delivered to the Captains, the day before 
3 failed from St. Catherine 5, were, that in caſe 
-: of ſeparation, which they were with the utmoſt | 
care to endeavour to avoid, the firſt place of 
rendezvous ſhould be the bay of port St. 7u- - 
__ lian; . the ow: from Sir John Nar- 


e * 


borough's account of it: There they were te 
ſupply themſelves with as much ſalt as they 
* could take in, both for their own uſe, and for 
the uſe of the ſquadron; and if, after a ſtay 
there of ten days, they were not joined by the 
Commodore, they were then to proceed through 
Streights le Maire round Cape Horn, into the 
Seuth-Seas, where the next place of rendezyous 5 
was to be the Iſland of Næſtra Senora del Secoro, 

in the latitude of 45 50 South, and longitude from 
the Lizard 71: 12 Weſt. They were to bring 
this Iſland to bear E. N. E, and to cruiſe from 

| five to twelve leagues diſtance from it, as long 
as their ſtore of wood and water would permit, 
both which they were to expend with the utmoſt _ 
frugality. And when they were under an abſo- 
lute neceſſity of a freſh ſupply, they were to 
ſtand in, and end exvour to find out an anchor- 
ing place; and in caſe t they could not, and tlie 

; weather made it dangerous to aur their ſhips 
Py ſtanding off and on, they were then to make 
the beſt of their way to the Illand of Juan wo 
andes, in the latitude of 33% 37 South. And 
s ſoon as they had there recruited their wood 
| and water, they were to continue cruiſing off the 
| anchoring place of that Illand for fifty- fix days; ; 
& in which time, if they were not joined by the 
Commodore, they might conclude that ſome — 
k ccident had befallen him, and they were forth- 
with to put themſelves under the command of - 
the ſenior Officer, who was to uſe his utmoſt 2 


endeayours to annoy the enemy both by ſea and 


. A A 


; land, That with thele 1 views their new - Com- 5 
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modore was to continue in thoſe ſeas as long as 
| his proviſions laſted, or as long as they were re- 
cruited by what he ſhould * from the enemy, 
reſerving only a ſufficient quantity to carry him 
and the ſhips under his command to Macao, at 
the entrance of the river Tigris near Canton on 
5 the coaſt of China, where having ſupplied him 
ſelf with a new ſtock of proviſions, he was 
thence, without delay, to make the beſt of his 
way to England. And as it was found impoſſi- : 
ble as yet to unload our Victusller the Auna Pink, 
the Commodore gave the Maſter of her the ſame. 
5 rendezvous, and the fame orders to put himſelf 
under the command of the remaining. ſenior 
-” Officer. , | : e 


Under theſe orders the ſquadron. gelle from 


St. Catherine's, on Sunday the 1 8th of Fanuary, as | 
| hath been already mentioned in the preceding 8 
chapter. The next day we had very ſqually 
weather, attended with rain, lightning and 
thunder, but it ſoon became für again with 
e breezes, and continued thus till Medneſde 
evening, when it blew freſh again; and encrea(- 
g ing all 2 by eight the next morning it be- 
came a moſt violent ſtorm, and we had with it 
fo thick 4 fog, that it was impoſſible to ſee at 
the diſtance 8 two ſhips length, ſo that the 
whole ſquadron diſappeared. On this, a signal 
was made, by firing guns, to bring to with the 
luarboard tacks, the Wind being then due Eaſt. 
We ourſelves immediately handed the topſails, 
bunted the main-ſail, and lay to under a reefed | 
migen till non, when the tog Ulperſed, and 


we 


* ad 0 n . 0 oy 


al 


nd 


*) 


we ſoon diſcovered all the ſhips of the ſquadron 
except the Pearl, who did not join us till near a 
month afterwards. The 2% Sloop was a gre. at 


way to lecward, having loft her main- malt. 


my this ſquall, and having Veen 5 for fear of 
bilging, to cut away the raft. We bore down 
wich the L nden to her relik, - a thc 
ceſter was ordered to take her in tow, ” 
„ weather did not entirely abate till the day aſter, 
and even then, a great ſwell continyed from the 
| eaſtward, in conſequence of the preceding ſtorm. 


After this accident we ſtood to the ſouthward 
vith little interruption, and here we exper ienced 


the ſame ſetting of the current, which we had 
| obſerved before our arrival” at St. Catherine's ; 
that is, we generally found our! ſelves. to the 
| ſouthward of our reckoning,” by about twe enty 
* miles each day. This error continued, with. a 
. little variation, till we had paſſed the latitude of „ 
the river of Plate; and even. then, we found . 
I that the fame curr ent, however «< lificult to be 
| accounted for, did yet undoubtedly take place; 
for we were not ſatisfied in deducing it from 
| the error ia our reckoning, | but we actua ally 5 
| tried it mote than Es. When a calm mage. it F 
YH pratticable. | 


When we had paſſed the latitude of the river 


4 of Plate, we had ſoundings all along the co ” 
of Patagonia. Theſe ſoundings, 5 5 well al- 
certained, being of great uſe in determining the 

| poſition of the ſhip, and we having tried 1 ED 
| more frequently, in greater depths, and with 
{ * artention, than 1 believe had been 85 = 


(8) 


before us, 1 mall recite our obſervations as ; ſuc- i 
cinctly as I can, referring to the chart hereafter 


inſerted in the ninth chapter of this book, for * 


= general view of the whole. In the latitude of 
360 52 we had ſixty fathom of water, with : 
a bottom of fine black and grey ſand; from 


thence, to 39%: 557, we varied our depths from 


fifty to eighty fathom, though we had conſtant- | 


ly the ſame bottom as before; ; between the laſt 


mentioned latitude, and 43e: 16, we had only 
fine grey ſand, with the ſame variation of depths, 
except that we once or twice leſſened our water 
to forty fathom. After this, we continued in 
forty fathom for about half a degree, having a 
| bottom of coarſe ſand. and broken ſhells, a. 


* hich time we were in Tic ight of land, and not 


above ſeven leagues from it: As we edged from WM 
the land we met with variety of ſoundings z fi 
black ſand, then muddy, and ſoon after rough 
ground with ſtones ; but ther. encreaſing our 
No Pater to forty- eight fathom, we 95 a muddy 
bottom to the latitude of 46%: 10, We then 
returned again in thirty- -ſix Ek” and kept 
ſhoaling our water, till at length we came into 
twelve fathom, having conſtantly ſmall ſtones. 


and pebbles at the bottom. Part of this time we 


8 had a view of Cape Blanco, which lies 1 in, about 
1 the latitude of 46 : 52 and longitude Welt 
= from London 669 : 43. This i is the moſt re- 

” markable land upon the eat: Two very exact 

views of it are exhibited in the third plate, where 


() repreſents the Cape itſelf; theſe draughts 


will * enable 8 ace to diftingu 
it, | 


144. 


Steering from hence 8. by E. nearly, Ne,. 


q 5 in a run of about thirty leagues, deepened a 
water to fifty fathom, without once altering the | 
bottom; and then drawing towards the ſhore 
with a S. W. courſe, varying rather to the weſt- 

| ward, we had every where a ſandy bottom, til! 

our coming into thirty fathom, where we had 
again a ſight of land diſtant from us, ab out eight 


eagues, lying in the Jatitude of 48% 31 "We. 


made this land on the 17th of February, and at 
five in the afternoon we came to an anchor upon 
the ſame bottom, in the latitude of 489 : 1385 
the ſouthermoſt land then in view bearing 
1 8˖. W, the northermoſt N. 1 E, a ſmall Illand 5 
N. W, 15 the weſtermoſt 1 W. „ 
In this ſtation we found the tide to ſet 8 . by W. 
1 and weighing again at five the next morning, - 
we, an hour eee diſcovered a fail, u pon ; 
which the Severn and Gleuceſ der were both direct- 
eld to give chace; but we ſoon perceived it to be 


the Peart, which f. parated from us a few days 


| Is after we left * Catherine's, and on this We made 

$ 7 ſignal for the Severn to rejoin. the ſquadron, 15 

; _ leaving the Glouceſter alone i in the purſuit. And 

| now we were ſurprized to ſee, that on the CI. 

4 ceſter s approach, the people on board the Pear! 
VT increaſed their ſail, and ſtood from her. How- 5 
1 the Glouceſter came up with them, but 0 

found them with their hammocks in their . 
tings, | and cvery thing ready for an engage- 

ment. At two in the Ren the Pearl Joined 

| < Sy 2nd running up. under our ſtern, Lie utenant 


* hailed che Commodore, and acquainted him 


. = N "7 3 e that — 
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5 that Captain Kiad died on the 21ſt of Yanuary. 
He likewiſe informed him, that he had ſeen five 
large ſnips the 10th inſtant, which he for ſome 
time imagined to be our ſquadron : That he ſut- 5 
fered the commanding ſhip, which wore a red 
broad pennant, exactly reſembling that of the 
; Commodore, at the main top- maſt head, 
come within gun-ſhot of him before he de. 0 
1 vered his miſtake; but then finding it not to be ö 
the Centurion, he haled cloſe upon che wind, and 
” crowded from them with all his fail, and ſtand- 
. ing croſs a ripling g, where they heſitated to fol- 
low him, he happily eſcaped. He made them 
to be live Spaniſh men of war, one of them EX- 
ceedingly like the Gloncefer, which was the oc 
caſion of his apprehen lions. when. the Glouceſter : 
1 chaſed him. By their appcarance he thought 
they conſiſted of two ſhips of ſeventy g guns, two 
of fifty, and one of forty guns.“ The whole 
I ſquadron continued in chace of hin all that day, 
Ig at; night finding they could not get near him, 
they gave over the chace, and directed cheir : 
cour ſe to the ſouthward. T2 


And now. had! it not "EY for the neceſſity we _ 


were under of refitting the Tryal, this piece of 5 
intelligence would have prevented our making 
any ſtay at St. ulian's; but as it was impoſſible 5 

for that ſloop to proceed round the Cape 1 in her 
Z preſent condition, ſome ſtay there was inevita- 
ble, and therefore the ſame evening we came to 
an anchor again in twenty: five fathom water, the 
bottom a mixture of mud and ſand, and the high 


" hummock baring 8. W. * W. And 1 4 


ing Te 
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ing at nine in * morning, we 800 after ſent 
the two Cutters belonging 1 the Centurion and 
bedern in ſhore, to diſcover the harbour of St. Ju- 
lian, while the ſhips kept ſtanding along the 
coaſt, at about the diſtance of a league from: the 
land. At fix o'clock We anc hored ; in the bay. EE 
. Julian, in nineteen fathom, the bottom 
muddy g ground with ſand, the northermolt land 
in ſight "bearing N. and by E, the ſouthermoſt 7 
| 8, 1 E. and the” high hummock, to which Sir 
John Nerborough formerly gave the name of 


IVaed's Mount, W. S. . Soon after, the Cut- 
ter returned on board, having diſcovered the 


5 harbour, which did not appear to us in our ſitua- 5 
tion, the northermoſt point ſhutting in upon che 
| ſouthermoſt, and in appearance. elan the en- 
wirance. To facilitate the knowledge of "this coaſt 
VL wo future Navigators, there 7 are two views in the 


th at nd 5th plates; one of the land of Patagcnia, . 


| i the northward of port St. Julian, where (co) is 
# wd's Mount, and the bay of St. Jalan lies. 

| round the point Kc). FT he other view is of the © - 

= bay itſelf f; and here again (4) is Wood's Mount, 

(a) is 9228 St. Julian, and 8 che port o or river 4 © 

| mouth. . 

b Being come to an anchor in this bay # St. Ju- „ 

Jan, principally x with a view of refitting the 7 mth 
the Carpenters were immediately employed in that 

buſineſs, and continued fo during our whole ſtay 

| at the place. The T Hab's main- maſt having been 


carried away about twelve feet below the” cap, 
they contrived to make the remaining part of 


the maſt ferve again; and the Wager v Was ordered 8 
G FU ns © 
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to ſupply her with a ſpare main top- mut, which 
the Carpenters converted into a new fore- maſt. 
And ] cannot help obſerving, that this accident 
to the Jhal's maſt, which gave us ſo much un- 
__ eaſineſs at that time, on account of the dejay i it 
occaſioned, was, in all probability, the means 
_ of preſerving the ſloop, and all her crew. For 
before this, her maſts, how well ſoever propor- : 
7 tioned to a better climate, were much too lotty 
for theſe high ſouthern latitudes : So that had 
they weathered the preceding ſtorm, it would 
have been impoſſible for them to have ſtood . 
againſt thoſe ſeas and tempeſts we afterwards en- | 
cCountered in paſſing round Cape Horn, and the 
loſs of maſts in that boiſterous climate, would 5 
8 ſcarcely have been attended with leſs than the 
Iloſs of the veſſel, and of - every man on board N 
her; ſince it would have been 1 impracticable for 
the other ſhips to have given them any relicf, 
8 8 curing the continuance of ole | eee 1 
: Will we e ſtayed at this binge, the Commodore 5 
appointed the Honourable Captain Murray to ſuc- | 


> ceed to the Pearl, and Captain Cheap to the Wag „ 


and he promot ted Mr. Charles Saunders, his firſt 
8 Lieutenant, to the command of the 77 ya! Sloop. 


Bat Captain Saunders lying dangerouſly ill of a 
fever on board the Centurion, and it being the 


opinion of the ſurgeons, that the removing him 


on board his own ſhip, in his preſent condition, 


might tend to the hazard of his life; Mr. Anſon | 
gave an order to Mr. Saumarez, firſt Lieutenant 


= of the n to alt as Maſter and Com- 
1 85 mander 


ing and diſcharging the Auna Pink ; but they 


vice; and as it was apprehended we ſhould cer- 


ſeparation, for all cruiſers bound to the ſouth- 


1 the river of Plate to the Streiglits of Magellan, 


„„ 
mander of the 7 Hal, during che illneſs of CP: 
tain Saunders. 1 
Here the Commodore too, in order 1 to 5 the 55 
expedition of all unneceſſary expence, held a far- 
ther conſultation with his Captains about unload 


5 repreſented to Hi: that they were 10 far from 
being in a condition of taking any part of her 
loading on board, that they hind ſtill great quan- 
tities of proviſions in the way of their guns be- 
 tweendecks, and that their ſhips were withal ſo » 
very deep, that they were not fit for action with- 
out being cleared. This put the Commodore 
under a necefity of retaining the Pizk in the ſer- 


tainly meet with the Spaniſh ſquadron, in paſling : 
the Cape, Mr. Ayſon thought! it adviſcable to give 
orders to the Captains, to put all their proviſions, 


: : which Were in the way of their guns, on. board 85 


the Anna Pint, and to remount ſuch of their 
guss as had formerly, for the cale of their Hire. 
been ordered into the hold. 


This bay of St. Julian, w here e are now at an- . 


1 being a convenient TG. in caſe of. 
ward, and the Whole coaft 0 Patagonia, from 


| lying nearly parallel to their 1 route, a ſhort * 
account of the ſingularity of this country, with. 


a particular deſcription of port St. Julian, may 5 


n perhaps be neither unacceptable to the curious, 
nor r unworthy t the attention of kuture Naz aVIgator:, 1 


3 
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> fone of them, b unforeſeen accidents, may 3 
be obliged to run in with the land, and to make I 
ſome ſtay on this coaſt, in which caſe the know- | 
leude of the country, its pro oduce and inhabi- 
tants, c cannot but be of the utmoſt conſequence 
to them. „ oa . 
5 begin then with the tract of country uſu- 
4 ally ſtiled Patagonia. This is the name often 
__ given to the fouthermoſt part = South America, 
which is unpoſſeſſed by the Spaniards, extending 
from their ſettlements to the Streights of Ma- 
gellan. On the eaſt fide, this country is Ex; 
5 tremely remarkable, for a peculiarity not to be 
paralleled in any other known part of the globe, 
for though the whole territory to the e Dor 
the river of Plate is full of wood !, and ſtored 5 
with immenſe quantities of 1a ge timber tees,” =: 
| yet to the ſouthward. of the river no trees of any 
kind are to be met with, except a few peach- h 
trees, firſt planted and cultivated by the i an 
_ ords in the neighbourhood of Puenos Ayres : 80 
that on the whole eaſtern coaſt of Patagonia, ex. 
tending near four hundred leagues in length. 
and reaching as far back as any dilcoveries hive 
0 been made, no other wood has been found _ 
than a few inſignificant ſhrubs. Sir. Jobn Nar- a 
borough in parti tcular, who was ſent out, by King 
Cbarles the Second, expreſsly to examine this 
country, and the Streights of Magellan, and who, 
in purſuance of his orders. wintered upon this 
1 coaſt in port St. Julian and port Dęfire, in the 
year 1670; Sir For mM Nerborough, I lay, tells 
hy that he never faw ; a Rick of wood in the 
| | country, 
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country, large enough to make the handle of an 
| / hatchet. 
2 But though this country | be 0 deſtitute of wood: 5 
it abounds with paſture, For the land appears 
in general to be made up of downs of a light | 
dry gravelly foil, and produces great quantities 7 | 
of long coarie grais, which grows in tutrs inter- > nl 
ſperfed with Jan ge barren ſpots of provel between | = 
them. This oraſs, in many places, feeds im- 
menſe herds of cattle : For the Sauiards at Bue- 
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| nos Ayres, having brought over a few black ca. 
| tle from Europe at their firſt ſettlement, hex {| 
have thriven prodigiouſly by the plenty of: her- © ----.- 

bage which they found here, and are now en- | 


Fo creaſed to that degree, and are extended fo far 

into the country, that they are not conſidered 8 
private property; but many thouſands at a tim 
are ſlaughtercd every year by the Hu nters, nl 

I for ti hides and tallow. The manner W | 

ing theſe cattle, being 15 practice peculiar to that En - 

part of the world, its a more circumftantial „ 

= deſcription. | The Hunters employed on this 

- occaſion being all of them mounted on horſc- 

„ Back, (and both the Spaniards and Indians in that 

part of the world are ꝑſually moſt excellent 5 

| horſemen) they arm th Ft with a kind of. 

a ſpear, which, at its end, inſtead of a blade 

fixed in the fame line with the wood in the uſual 


manner, has its blade fixed acroſe; with this in- 
. ſtrument they ride at a beaſt, 2 and ſurround him. 
The Hunter that comes behind him hamſtrings | 
; him, and as after this operation the beaſt he 


rumbles, without being able to raile himſelf again, 
they 


5 e 
they leave him on the ground, and purſue others, - 
whom they ſerve in the ſame manner. Some- 
times there is a ſecond party, who attend the 
Hunters, to ſkin the cattle as they fall: But it 
"BB ſaid, that at other times the Hunters chuſe to 
let them langniſh | in torment till the next day, 
from an opinion that the anguiſh, w hich the ant: 
mal in the mean time endures, may burſt the 


lymphaticks, and thereby facilitate the ſeparation _ | 


of the ſkin from the carcaſs: And though their 
| Prieſts have loudly condemned this moſt. bar- 
barous practice, and have gone ſo far, it my 


memory does not fall me, as to excommunicate 


thoſe who follow it, yet all their efforts to put 
an entire ſtop | to it have hitherto e in 
effectual. J ͤ . 88 
heeſides the aonibere ot cattle which: are every 
year Naughtered for their hides and tallow, : in 
the manner already deſcribed, it is often ne- 
ceſſary for the purpoſes of agricul:ure, and like 
_ wile with other views, to take them alive, and 
without wounding them: This is performed 
with a moſt wonderful and almoſt incredible 
= dexterity, and principally by the uſe of a ma- 
chine, which the Engliſh, who have reſided 8 


Buenos Apres, generally denominate a laſh. l? 
I made of a thong of ſeveral fathoms i in length, ”— 
- and very ſtrong, with a running nooſe at one end 


ol it: This the Hunters (who. in this caſe are 
alſo mounted on horſeback) take in their righi = 
hands, it being firlt properly coiled up, and 
having its end oppoſite to the nooſe faltened to 
the ſaddle 5 and thus vegans they. ride at a 


1 herd 1 


(93) 


| herd of (cattle. When they arrive within a cer- 
rain diſtance of a beaſt, they throw their thong 
at him with ſuch exactneſs, that they never fail of 
fixing the nooſe about. his horns. | The beaſt, 
when he finds himſelf entangled, ] nity runs, 
but the horſe, being ſwifter, attends him, and 
prevents the thong from being too much ſtrained, 
till a ſecond Hunter, e follows the game, 
throws another nooſe about one of its hind legs; 
and. this being done, both horſes (they being 
trained for this purpoſe) inftantly turn different 
- ways, in order to ſtrain the two thongs in con- 
1 directions, on Which the beaſt, by their 


poſite pulls, is preſently overthrown, and then 


| the nor. ES: ſtop, Keeping; th 2 thongs full upon 8 
che ſtretch: BE ing thus Oil. the ct ould and in- | 
5 capable of ri Gy {for he! 8 extended between . 
the two horſes) the Hu nters slight, and ſecure 
him in fuch a manner, that they afterwards cali} nee, 
_ convey him to whatever place they pleaſe. Na 
the ſame manner they nooſe horſes, and, as it 13 
ſaid, even ty gers 5 and however Krange this laſt 
circumſtance may appear, there are not wanting 55 
perſons of credit who aſſert it. Indeed, it muit 
be owned, that the addreſs both of the ani N 
"Il ds and Indians in that part of the world, = 
the uſe of this lach or nooſe, and the certainty | 5 
with which they throw it, and fix it on any in- 
| tended part of the beaſt ; at a conſiderable diſtance. 
are matters only to be believed, fro m the 1 
pcated and concurrent teſtimony of all who have | 
frequented that country, and might reaſonably _ 
be queſtioned, did it rely on a  fingle report, "0. 


T7) 


| had it been ever contradicted or denied by any 


DT one who had reſided at Buenos res. 


The cattle. which are killed in the manner i | 


have already obſerved, are Nauchtered only for 1 


their hides and tallow, to which ſometimes are 


added their tongues, and the reſt of their fleſh _ 


is left to putrify, or to be devoured by the birds 
and wild beaſts; but the un oſt part of this 
| carion ſalls to the ſhare of the wild dogs, of | 
which there are immenle numbers to be Fourid 
in that country. They are ſuppoſed to have 
been originally produced by Sparijh dogs from 
Buenos Ayres, who, allured by the great quantity 
of carion, and the facility they had by that means 
ol ſubſiſting, left their Maſters, and ran wild 
: amongſt the N for they are plainly of the 


Ho breed of the Lurop ea dogs, All animal not ori- 
3 ginally found in A nerica. But though theſe 


dogs are ſaid to be ſome thouſands 1 in a company, : 


they hitherto neither diminiſh nor prevent the 


increaſe of the cattle, not daring to attack them, 
buy reaſon of the numbers Which conſtantly fee d = 


: together; but contenting themſelves with tile 
carion left them by the Hunters, and perhaps 
25 now and then with a fe ſtragglers, Who, by ac 


| cidents, are ſeparated om: The: herd _— wolong 
8 the wild tle which have ſpread 85 


themſelves in ſuch vaſt herds from Buenos Ayres ; 
towards the ſouthward, the ſame country is in 


like manner furniſhed with horſes. Theſe too . 


were firſt brought from Spain, and are alſo pro- 
digiouſſy 3 and run wild 40 A much = = 


Fer diſtance than the black cattle : And : 
: though 


43 


though many of them are excellent, yet their 

number makes them of very little value; the 
: beſt of them being often fold, in a country 
Where money. 18 plenty and commodities very 
dear, for not more than a dollar a- piece. I-28. 


not es yet certain how far to the ſouthward theſe | 
herds of wild Cattle and horſes have extended 1 5 
— themſelves z but there is ſome reaſon to conjec- 


ture, that ſtragglers of both kinds arc to be met 
with very near the Streights of Magellau; and : 
they will in tune doubtleſs fill the ſouthern part 
of this Continent * with their breed, which cannot 
fail of proving ot conſiderable advantages to ſuch 
ſhips as may touch upon the coaſt; for the 
- horſes themſclves arc Laich to be; ver / good cat: 
ing, and as ſuch, to he r eferred by ten we of the 
I Indians even belore che JF ck cart Hes. Eut what- 


8 cver plenty ot this &; inden ay be he reafter fo ound | | 
5 here, ther: Is one Tor werial x reireſhmen nt W hic tis 
caltern ſide o . Pata: FOHIG le ems Io e V ery de fer. 
. tive in, zue Mat 18 ireth W ater. | tor the land be- 


ing ben af a nitrous and lig e- nature, the 
ponds and ſtreams are frequently | brackiſh. 


5 However, as good water has been i te ound there, 8 


chough i in mall quantities, it is not im probable, 


but ON A further icarch, this inc 0nvEnience may 1 
be removed. 


Beſides the cattle. and horſes Which 1 1 


1 mentioned „there are in all parts of this country . 


4 good alas of 7 icunnas or Peruvian ſheep; 0 
3 bur theſe, by reaſon of their ſhynels and ſwift- 
K neſs, are killed with difac ulty. On the eaſtern 
| Coaſt too, rhere Ebounds br: aunenſe quantities of. 


ab, 
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e als and a vaſt variety of 4 fowl, amoneſt - 
_ which the moſt remarkable are the Penguins 3 
f eng are in ſize and ſhape like a gooſe, but in- 
ſtead of wings chey have ſhort ſcumps like fins, 

which are of no uſe to them except in the water; 
their bills are narrow, like that of an lbitroſs, Ss 
and they ſtand and walk in an erect poſture. 
From this, and their white bellies, Sir Jobn 
Narborough has whimſically likened them to lit- | 
tile children ſtanding up in white aprons. 


The inhabitants of this eaſtern coaſt (to which 


1 have all along hitherto confined my relation) - 

5 appe ear to be but few, and have rarely been ſeen 
more than two or three at a time, by any ſhips 
that have touched here. We, dur ing our ſtay = 
at the port of St. Julian, ſaw. none. However, 
towards Buenos * Ayres they are ſufficiently nume 

rous, and oitentimes very troubleſome to the 

Spaniards; but chere the greater breadth and va. 
8 riety of the country, and a milde. climate, yield 
them a better protection; for in that place the 
e Continent 15. between three and four hundred 
I; leagues | in breadth, whereas at port St. Julian * 
is little more than a hundred: So that I conceive 
dme ſame Indians, that frequent the weſtern coat WM 
0 Patagonia and the Streights of Mag ellan, often 
ramble to this ſide. As the Indians near Bucrss- Ml 
et _—_ Ayres exceed theſe ſouthern Indians in numbe „ 
th" IT. greatly ſurpaſs them | in activity and ſpi- 
rit. and ſcem in their manners to be nearly | 
Allied: ro thoſe gallant Cbilian Indians, who | 


have long jet the whole Spaniſb power at defi- 


mee; have often ravaged their country, and e. 
1 main 


1 


main 1to this hour independent. For the Indians 


about Buenos Ayres have learnt to be excellent 


horſemen, and are extremely expert in the ma- 


nagement of all cutting weapons, though igno- | 
rant of the uſe of fire arms, which the Spaniards 85 
are very folicitous to keep out of their hands. 
©; And: of the vigour and reſolution of theſe Indians, 
the behaviour of Orellana and his followers, 5 
whom we have formerly mentioned, is a memo- 
* rable inſtance. Indeed were we © liſpoſed to aim 
| at the utter ſubverſion of the Span ſ power in 
America, no means ſeem more probable to effect 
| it, than due encouragement and aſſiſtance given 
3 * theſe Indians and thoſe of Chili. „„ 
Thus much may ſuffice in relation to the eat . 
| emcoaſt of Patagonia, The weſtern coaſt is of 
bes extent; and by reaſon of the Andes Which 
ſkirt i it, and ſtretch quite down to the water, is a BOY 
| very rocky and dangerous ſhore. However, I 
hall be hereafter neceſſitated to make further 
mention of it, and therefore. ſhall not enlarge EE, 
BH thereon at this time, but ſhall conclude this ac- 
count with a ſhort deſcription of the harbour '. 
St. Julian, the general form of which may be 1 5 
E conceived from the ſketch | in the Gth Plate. But 
it muſt be remembered, that the bar which 1 © He 
| there. marked at the entrance, is often ſhifting x 
and has many holes | in it. The tide flows here or ah 
Ws and 8, and at Fall and change e, Fiſes tour 5 
; fathorn, 5 ; ; „ 
We, on our Kilt arrival here, "Poe: an Officer 
| on ſhore to the fait-pond, marked (Dy ia the 
Pan, in order to procure a quantity of falt for 


1 the 
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the uſe of the W , Sir Jahn Narborough - 


having obſerved, when he was here, that the ſalt 


produced in that place was very white and good, 


and that in Feburary there was enough of it to fil! 
2 thouſand ſhips; but our Officer returned with 


5 fample which was very bad, and he told us, 


| that even of this there was but little to be got; 


l ſuppoſe the weather had been more rainy than 
ordinary, and had deſtroyed it. To give the 
| reader a better idea of this port, and of the ad- 
jacent country, to which the whole coaſt I have - 
deſcribed bears a great reſemblance, I have in- 
ſerted two very accurate views, (which may be 


_ | ſeen in the 7th and - 8th Plates) one of them 


repreſenting the appearance of the country, when 


looking up the river; the other, being a view 


taken from the fame ſpot, but the obſerver is 

now ſuppoſed to turn round oppoſite to his for- 

mer ſituation, and conſequently this is a repre- 

ſentation of the appearance of the country down 

the river, betwixt the ſtation of the obſerver, 2 
5 and the river's s mouth, . 


(9). 


CHAP. VII. 


been n the bay of. st. Wie wa 
A the FAR from thence to TOY Le lire, 


2 \H 1 7 * being: neatly. elle, i „ 
Was our principal occupation at this bay of 


ct. Tulian, and the ſole occaſion of our ſtay, the - 


Commodore thought it neceſſary, as we were 


now directly bound for the Soutg- Seas and the 
| enemy's coalts, t tor egulate the plan of his future ; 
| operations: And therefore, on the 24th of F- 


bruary, a ſignal was made for all Captains, and 5 


| | a Council of war was held on board the Centu- 


rion, at which were preſent the Honourable 


Edward Legg, Captain Matthew Mitchel, the Ho- 
nourable George Murray, Captain David Cheap, 


together with Colonel Mordaunt Cracherode, Com- 


mander of the land forces. At this Council 
Mr. Anſon propoſed, that their firſt attempt, 1 
ter their arrival in the South. Seas, ſhould be the 

attack of the town and harbour of Baldivia, the 


principal frontier of the diſtrict of Cbili; Mr. e 


Anſon informing them, at the ſame time, that i it 


| was an article contained in his Majeſty” s inſtruc- = 
| tions to him, to endeavour to ſecure ſome port 


| in the South-Seas, where the ſhips of the ſqua- 
| dron might be careened and refitted. To this 

| propoſition made by the Commodore, the Coun- 
| cil unanimouſly and readily agreed; and in con- 
| ſequence of this reſolution, new instructions were 


C given 


„% „„ am want 1 e.: — — 
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| given to the Captains of the ſquadron, by which, Wo: 
though they were ſtill directed, in caſe of ſepa- F 
ration, to make the beſt of their way to the 
Iſland of Nueſtra Sencra del Socoro, yet (notwith- 7 
ſtanding the orders they had formerly given them 
> + EVE Catherine 's) they were to cruize off that 
. Illand only ten days; from whence, if not joined 
by the Commodore, they were to proceed, and 
cruize off the harbour of Baldivia, making the 
land between the latitudes of 40%, and 40% 30, ff 
and taking care to keep to the ſouthward of the iſ 
port; and, if in ſourteen days they were not 
joined by the reſt of the ſquadron, they were 
then to quit this ſtation, and to direct their courſe 
8 the Illand of Juan Fernandes, after which they 
were to regulate their further proceedings by 
-:- --their. former orders. The ſame directions were 
; alſo given to the Maſter of the Anna Pink, and 
8 85 he was particularly inſtructed to be very careful: 
| anſwering the ſignals made by any ſhip of the 
ſſuadron, and likewiſe to deſtroy his papers and  B 
__ orders, if he ſhould be fo unfortunate, as to fal! 
5 en the hands of the enemy. And as the ſepa- 
ration of the ſquadron might prove of the ut. 
moſt prejudice to his Majeſty s ſervice, each 
Captain was ordered to give it in charge to the 
reſpective Officers of the watch, not to keep 
their ſhip at a greater diſtance from the Centurion 
„ than rwo miles, as they would anſwer it at their | 
peril; and if any Captain ſhould find his ſhip _ 
beyond the diſtance ſpecified, he was to acquaint 
. the Commodore with the name of the Officer, 


who had thus e . 1 28 


The ſ: 


my 


* hefe beteten regulations being eſtabliſhed, 


and the 7 Sloop compleated, the Fquadron 
| weighed on Friday the 27th of February, at ſeven 
hr the morning, and ſtood to the ſea ; the Glou- 
ceſter indeed for und a e in purchaſing her 
anchor, and was left a conſiderable way a- ſtern, 
ſo that in the night we fired ſeveral guns as a 
 fignal to her Captain 0 make fail, but he did not 
3 come up to us till che next morning, when we 
found that they had been obliged to cut cheir | 
cable, and leave their beſt bowe iy behind them, 
At ten in the morning, the day after our depar- 
ture, Noodbs Mount, the highland over St. Ju- 
lian, bore from us N. by W. diſtant ten leagues, 
| and we had fifty- two fathom of water. "And LC 
| now ſtanding. to the ſouthward, we had great 
expectation of falling in with Pizarro s ſquadron; 
| for, during our ſtay at port St. Julian, there had 


generally been hard gales between the W. N. W. 


and S. W, ſo that we had reaſon to conclude the 
Spaniards had gained no ground upon us in that 
interval. And it was the proſpect of meeting 
with them, that had occaſioned our Commodore 
to be ſo very ſolicitous to prevent the ſeparation 
of our ſhips: For had we been folely intent on _ 
getting round Cape Horn in the ſhorteſt time, 
the propereſt method tor this purpoſe would 
have been, to have ordered cach ſhip to have 
nude the beſt of her way to the rendezvous, 3 
without waiting for the reſt, 2/74) 
Prom our departure from St. Julian to che 4th 
| of March, we had little wind, with thick hazy 
| weather, and ſome rain; and our ſoundings 
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were generally fo forty to fifty fathom, with 
a bottom of black and grey ſand, ſometimes in- 
 termixed with pebble ſtones. On the 4th i 
March we were in ſight of Cape Virgin Mary, 
and not more than fix or ſeven leagues diſtant 


ttom it i This is the northern cape of the 
1 Streights of Magellan, it lies in the latitude of 
529 : 21” South, and longitude from London 

„ Weſt, and ſeems to be a low flat land 
ending in a point. And for a direction to ſuch 
ſmips as may, by particular reaſons, be induced 
hereafter to pals through thoſe Streights into the 
South. Seas, there is in the gth plate a very ac- 
cute draught of its appearance, where (a) re- 
preſents the Cape itſelf. Off this Cape our depth 
of water was from thirty-five to forty- eight fa 
thom. The afternoon of this day was very 
bright and clear, with ſmall breezes of wind, in- 
dinable to a calm, and moſt of the Captains 

| took the opportunity of this favourable weather 

do pay a viſit to the Commodore; but while 
they were in company together, they were all 
My greatly. alarmed by a ſudden flame, which burt 
dcdiut on board the Glouceſter, and which was ſuc- i 
cceͤeteeded by a cloud of ſmoak. However, they iſ 
Vuuoere ſoon relieved from their apprehenſions, by 
rxeeceiving information, that the. blaſt was occa- 
ſioned by a ſpark of fire from the forge, light- 
ing on ſome gunpowder and other combuſtibles, 
which an Officer on board was preparing for uſe, 

in caſe we ſhould fall in with the Spaniſh fleet ; 


and that it had been extinguiſhed, went any | 
55 damage to > the = a 1 


a 


oY | (8) Cape St. Diego, 
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We here found what was conſtantly . verified 
by all our obſervations in theſe high latitudes, 
that fair weather was always of an exceeding ſhort = 
' duration, and that when it was remarkably. fine, 
itt was a certain preſage of a ſucceeding ſtorm, 
for the calm and ſunſhine of our afternoon ended 
in a moſt turbulent night, the wind freſhning . 
from the S. W. as the nignt came on, and en- 
; crealing its violence continually till nine in the 
| . morning the next day, when it blew ſo hard, 
tat we were obliged to bring to with the ſqua- 
cron, and to continue under a reefed mizen till _ 
| eleven at night, having in that time from forty- 
| three to fifty-ſeven fathom water, with black  _ 
fand and gravel ; and by an obſervation we hal 
t noon, we concluded a current had ſet us 
| twelve miles to the ſouthward of our reckoning. 
' Towards midnight, the wind abating, we made 
gail again; and ſteering South, we diſcovered in 
the morning for the firſt time the land, called 
Terra del Fuego, firvtching from the S. by W. 
to the S. E. I E. This indeed afforded us but a 
very uncomfortable proſpect, it appearing A 
* ſtupendous height, covered every where with 
| ſnow. And though the drearineſs of this ſcene 
| can be but imperfectly repreſented by any Draw- 
ing, yet the tenth plate contains ſo exact a de- 
| lineation of the form of the country, that it may 
gteatly aſſiſt the reader in framing ſome idea of 
cis uncouth ; and rugged coaſt. In this Draw- 
nung (a) is the opening of Streights Le Maire, 
1) (2) (3) the three kills, 
= 11 H 4 — called 
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ava the three brothers, and (4) Montegords, 
an highland which lies up in the country, and 
appears over the three brothers. Wie ſtecred 
along this ſhore all day, having ſoundings from 
forty to fifty fathom, with ſtones and gravel. _ 
And as we intende d to paſs through Streights | 
Le Maire next day, we lay to at night, that We 
might not overſhoot them, and took this oppor- _ 
tunity to prepare ourſelves for the tempel uous d 
climate We were ſoon to be engaged in; With 
—_ view, we employed ouricives good part 


F the night in bending an entire new ſuir a 


5 a to the yards. At tour the next morning 
being the 7th of March, we made ſaw, and at 
eight law the land and ſoon after we began to 

„ "Open the Streights, at which time Cape St. James TR 
bore from us E. S. E, Cape St. Yprcenb d. E.! 2 E, 
the middlemoſt of the three brothers S. and 
by W, Montegerda South, and Cape St. Bartho- 

5 ome, which is the ſouthermoſt point of Stalen- 
ai, H. S. E. The appearance of the Streigbts | 

in this ſituation, is repreſented in the cleven ch 

plate, where (a) is part of Sſaten-land, () Cape 

St. Bartholomew, (c) part of Terra del Fuego, 
| (4) port Maurice, and (e) ſuppoſed to be Valen— 

lines, bay, or the bay of good ſucceſs. And 4 

1 here 1 muſt obſerve, that Frezier has given us 1 

very correct proſpect of the part of Terra de! 

Fuego, which borders on he Streights but has 5 
omitted that of d aten lend, which forms the op- 

poſite ſhores Hence we found it difficult 10 
determine exactly where the Sieights lay, ill 
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they began to open to our view; and for want 
of this, if we had not happened to have coaſted 
2 conſiderable way along ſhore, we might have 
miſſed the Streights, ane have got to the eaſt- 
ward of Staten-land before we knew it. This 
is an accident that has happened to many ſhips, 
particularly, as Frezier mentions, to the Jncar- 
| mnationand Concord; whointending topaſs through 5 
Streights Le Maire, were deceived by three hills 
on Staten land like the three brothers, and ſome 
creeks reſembling thoſe of Terra del Fuego, and 
| thereby over-ſhot the Streights. To prevent theſe - ee 
a accidents for the future, ere is added, in the 12th 
| Plate, the Weſt proſpect of Staten land, where 
(a) is Cape St. Diego, on Terra del Fuego, (4) Cape 
St. Bartholomew, on Staten land, This Drawing 
will hereafter render it impoffible for any ſhips 
6 to be deceived | in the manner abovementioned, ns 
| or to find any difficulty in diſtinguiſhing the . 
2 points of land by which the Streights are formed. 
| And on occaſion of this proſpect of Staten 
land here inſerted, I cannot but remark, that 5 
| though Terra del Fuego had an aſpect extremely 
| benen and deſolate, yet this Iſland of Staten- 
| land far ſurpaſſes ity in the wildne(s and horror 
| of its aprearance : It ſeeming to be entirely com- 
poſed of inacceſſible rocks, without the leaſt mix---- 
| ture of earth or mould between them. Theſe 
I rocks terminate ina vaſt number of ragged points, 
| which ſpire upto a prodigious height, and are all 5 8 
of them covered with everialting ſnow; the points 
| themſelves are on every ſide ſurrounded with $7 
fghtful Precipices, 3nd. often overnang in. a 
| molt 
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moſt aſtoniſhing manner; and the hills which | 
bear them, are generally ſeparated from each 
other by narrow clefts, which appear as if the | 
country had been rent by earthquakes ; for theſe = 
chaſms are nearly perpendicular, | and extend 
through the ſubſtance of the main rocks, almoſt 


to their very bottoms : So that nothing can be 


imagin'd more ſavage and gloomy, than the whole . 


aſpect of this coaſt. But to proceed, 


I have above-mentioned, that on ha: Bon of 
March, in the morning, we opened Streights | 
Le Maire, and ſoon after, or about ten o'clock, 

the Pearl and the Tryal being ordered to keep 

 a-head of the ſquadron, we entered them with | 


fair weather and a briſk gale, and were hurried | 


through by the rapidity of the tide in about two | 
. hours, through they are between ſeven and eight - 


leagues in length. As theſe Streights are often 


conſidered as the boundary between the Atlan. 
tick and Pacifick Oceans, and as we preſumed 


| we had nothing now before us but an open fea, 
5 till we arrived on thoſe opulent coaſts where all 
our hopes and wiſhes centered, we could not 


5 help flattering ourſelves, that the greateſt difficulty 
| of our paſſage was now at an end, and that our 


| moſt ſanguine dreams were upon the point of 9 
being realiſed; ; and hence we indulged our 1ma- 
ginations in thoſe romantick ſchemes, which 
the fancied poſſeſſion of the Chilian gold and 

Peruvian ſilver might be conceived to inſpire. 

Theſe joyous ideas were heightened by the bright- | 


| neſs of the {ky, and the ſerenity of the weather, 
iN which v Was indeed moſt remarkably pleaſing ; for 
tho 


er, 
for 


K 


tho! the winter was now advancing apace, yet 
the morning of this day, in its brilliancy and 
mildneſs, gave place to none we had ſeen ſince 
our departure from England. Thus animated 
by theſe deluſions, we travers'd theſe memorable 1 
|  Streights, ignorant of the dreadful calamities that 
were then impending, and juſt ready to break 
upon us; ignorant that the time drew near, 
' when the ſquadron would be ſeparated never to 
| unite again, and that this day of our paſſage was 


the laſt chearful day that the greateſt part of us 
would ever lire to . > 
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c II A P. VIII. 
Fre rom . Le Moire to Cape Nor. 


„ had: ſencely reached the boutbern | 
extremity of the Stre -ights of Le Maire, 


5 whe our flattering hopes were inſtantly loſt in 
the apprehenſions of immediate deſtruction: For 
before the ſternmoſt ſhips of the ſquadron were 
clear of the Streigbis, the ſerenity of the V was 
ſuddenly changed, and gave us all the pref ages 
of an impending ſtorm; and immediately the 
wind ſhifted to the . outhward, and blew in ſuch 
violent ſqualls, that we were : obliged to hand 
dodur top. fails; and reef our m ain-ſail : The ieee 
too, which hitherto favoured us, now turned 
againſt . and drove us to the caſtwe 1 with x 
prodigious rapidity, ſo that we were in great 


DCE 


anxiety for the Mager ard the Anna Pint, the two 
ſternmoſt veſſels, tea rin g they would. hes daſhed 
10 pieces againſt the how of Staten lard ; or: 
; were our apprehenſions without foundation, r 
it was with the utmoſt difficulty they eſcaped. ” 
And now the whole 1quadron, inſtead. of pur- 
ſuing. their intended courſe to the 8. W, Were 
driven to the eaſtward by the united force of t : 
ſtorm, and of the currents; ſo that next day in the 
ng morning we found ourſelves near ſeven leagues | 
to the eaſtward of Staten. TOS which then 
| bore from us N. W. Th C violence of the Current, | 
3 which had. ſer us with ſo much precipitation to the 8 
55 eaſtward, roget ther with the force and conſtancy of 
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the weſterly winds, ſoon taught us to conſider 
the doubling of Cape Hemm as an enterprize 
that might prove too mighty tor our efforts, 
| though ſome amongſt us had la ely treated the 1 
difficulties which former voyagers were ſaid — 
have met with in this undertaking, as little bet- 
ter than chimerical, and had upp them to 
ariſe rather from timidity and unſkilfulneſs, than 
from the real cmbarra! ments of the winds and 
| ſeas; but we were ſeverely conv inced, that theſe _ 
iſs were raſh. and ill- grounded: For the S 
daiſtreſſes with which we fruggled, during he 


three ſucceeding months, will not caſily . pa- 

alleled in the relation of any former naval ex- 
pendeln. T TS will, 1 doubt not, be readily 
2 who ſhall Ny: peruſe the 


om the ſtorm which « came on before we 
1 well got clear of Streights Le Maire, we 
had a continual ſucceſſion of ſuch tempeſtuous 
weacher, as ſurprized the oldeſt and moſt ex, 
per 3 M. ſariners on board, and obliged them 25 
to confeſs, tha wh at they had hitherto called 
| ſtorms were inconſic terable gales, compared witn 
the violence of theſe wi inds, which raiſed ſuch _ 
| ſhort, and at the fame time ſuch mountainous = 
| . greatly furpaſſed in danger all ſeas. 
KB known in any cther part of the globe: And 5 
was not wit! out great. reaſon, that this unuſua] 
appearance filed us with continual terror; for 
2 had any one of theſe waves broke fairly over us, 
it muſt, in al! probability, have ſent us to thjge 
bottom. Nor did we efcape with terror only; 
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: fas the ſhip rolling inceſſantly gunwale to, gave 
us ſuch quick and violent motions, that the 
men were in perpetual danger of being daſhed 
do pieces againſt the decks, or ſides of the ſhip. | 
And though we were extremely careful to ſe- 
| cure ourſelves from theſe ſhocks, by graſping | 
ſome fixed body, yet many of our people were | 
forced from their hold; ſome of whom were killed, 
and others greatly injured ; in particular, one ; 
bol our beſt ſeamen was canted over-board and 
_ drowned, another diſlocated his neck, a third 
was thrown into the main-hold and broke his 
| thigh, and one of our Boatſwain's Mates broke 
his collar-bone twice; not to mention man, 
bother accidents of the fame kind. Theſe ten 
peſts, ſo dreadful in themſelves, though unat- 
tended by any other unfavourable Fe 5 
were yet rendered more miſe hitvous to us by 
their inequality, and the deceitful intervals whicl; : 
they at ſometimes afforded ; for though we were 
7 oftentimes obliged to lie to for days together un 
3 der a rected mizen, and were ſometimes reduced 5 
to lie at the mercy of the waves under our bare 
poles, yet now and then we ventured to make ſay 
with our courſes double rected; and the weathe: 
proving more tolerable, would perhaps encou- 
rage us to ſet our top -ſails; after which, the wind, 
without any previous notice, would return upon 
us with redoubled force, and would in an inſtant 
tear our ſails from the yards. And that no circum 
ſtance might be wanting which could aggrandize 5 
our diſtreſs, theſe blaſts generally brought with 
them a you: nay of ſnow and fleet, which 


| Caſes : 
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caſed our rigging, and froze our © fails, thereby 
krendring them and our cordage brittle, and apt 8 
| to ſnap upon the ſlighteſt ſtrain, adding great 
difficulty and labour to the working of the ſhip, 
benumbing the limbs of our people, and making 
them incapable of exerting themſelves with their 
| uſual activity, and even diſabling many of them, 
1 by mortitying their toes and fingers. It were in- 
| deed endleſs to enumerate the various diſaſters of 
different kinds which befel us; and J ſhall only _ 
mention the moſt material, which will ſufficiently 1 
evince the calamitous condition of the Whole 
ſquadron, during the courſe of this navigation. 


It was on the 7th of March, as hath been al- 


- rem obſerved,that we paſſed Streights Le Maire, © 
and were immediately afterwards driven to the 
eaſtward by a violent ſtorm, and the force of the 

current which ſet that way. For the four or five 

| ſucceeding days we had hard gales of wind from 
the ſame quarter, with a moſt prodigious ſwell; lo 


that though we ſtood, during all that time, 


| wards the 8. W, yet we had no reaſon to imagine, 
we had made any way to the weſtward: In this 

| interval we had frequent ſqualls of rain and ſnow, 
and ſhipped great quantities of water; after which, 
bor three or four days, though the ſeas ran moun 
tains high, yet the weather was rather more „ 
1 moderate: But, on the 1 8th, we had again ſtrong, 5 
9 : gales of wind with extreme cold, and at 8 
night the main top-ſail ſplit, and one of the 
; firaps of the main dead eyes broke. From hence, 

| tothe 2 zd, the weather was more favourable, 

| though often intermixed with rain and fleet, and 

13 lome hard gales; but as the waves did not ſub- 


8 
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fide, the thlp, by labouring | in this lofty 1. 
was now grown ſo looſe in her upper works, 
that the let in the water at every ſeam, ſo that 
every part within board was conſtantly expoled 
to the ſea-water, and ſcarcely any of the Officers 55 


ever lay in dry beds. Indeed it was very rare; 
that two nights ever paſſed without many of them 
being driven from their beds, by | the deluge of -M 


V ater that came upon em 

On che 23d, we had a moſt violent Hort of 
wind, hail, and rain, with a very great ſea; and 
though we handed the main rop-fail before the 
height of rhe ſquall, yet we found the yard ſprung; 5 


Ane 4 ſoon after the foot-rope of the main-ſail break- 


ing, the main- -ſail itſelf ſplit inſtantly to rags, ? 


and, in ſpite of our endeavours to fave it, much | 
the gt cater. part Of it was blown over— board. On 5 
this, the Com 1medore made the ſignal for the 


{qua cron to brin g to 5 and the ſtorm at length 
7 flattening to a ca am, we had an 01 pportunity of 


1 getting e our main top- -ſail yard to put the 
Carpenters at work upon it, and of repairing 


our rigging; after which, having bent a new 


mainſail, we got under fail again with a mode- 
rate breeze; ; but in leſs than twenty-four hours 


we were attacked by another ſtorm {till more fu- <6. 
rious than the former; for it proved a perfect TY 
hurri icane, and reduced us to the neceſſity of ly⸗ 
ing to under our bare poles. As our ſhip kept Oy 
the wind better than any of the reſt, we were 
obliged, in the afternoon, to wear ſhip, in or- 


deer to join the ſquadron to the lecward, Which wo 


_ etherwiſe we ſhould have been in danger of loſ- 
ing in the night: And as we dared not venture 
e DENY 4 


any fail abroad, we were bd to make uſe of 


an expedient, whch anſwered our purpoſe; this 
was putting the helm a weather, and manning 


the fore-ſhrouds : But tho? this 5 method proved 


' ſucceſsful for the end i ten. led, yet in ve exe- 


cution of it, one of our àableſt ſeaman was canted 
_ over-board ; and not withſt tanding the e 5 
agitation of the waves, we perceived that he 
ſwam very ſtrong, and it was with the utmoſt 
concern that we found ourſelves incapable _ of | 
aſſiſting him ; and we were the more grieved at = 


his unhappy fate, ſince we loſt Boks of him 


ſtruggling with the waves, and conceived from 
the manner in which he ſwam, that he might 5 
Continue ſenſible, for a conſiderable time longer, 
of the horror attending his irretr 1cvable ſituation. - 


Before this laſt mentioned ſtorm was quite 
abated, we found two of our main- -ſhrouds and 
one mizen- ſhroud broke, all which We knotted, | 


: and ſet up immediately an 1 trom hence we had 


an interval of three or four days leſs tempeftuous 


than uſual, but accompanied wich a thick fog, in © 
; which we were obliged to fire guns : almoſt ever . 
half hour, to keep our (quadro: 1 together. On 
E the 31ſt, we were alarmed. by a gun fired from 
the Glouceſter, and a ſignal made by her to ſpeak 
x with the Commodore; we immediately bore. 


down to her, and were prepared to he u of ſome 


- terrible diſaſter ; but we were apprizcd of it be- 
fore we joined her, for we ſaw that her main- 
yard was broke in the ſlings. This was a griev- = 
dus misfortune to us all at this junctura; as it was 
- 6 obvious 
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obvious it would prove an hindrance to our {ail = 
ing, and would detain us the longer in theſe in- 
1 hoſpitable latitudes. But our future ſucceſs and | 
ſafety was not to be promoted by repining, but 
by reſolution and activity; and therefore, that 
this unlucky incident might delay us as little as 
Tb poſſible, the Commodore ordered ſeveral Car- 
penters to be put on board the Glouceſter from 
. other ſhips of the ſquadron, in order to re- 
pair her damage with the utmoſt expedition, f 
And the Captain of the 7 Ty! complaining at the 
ſame time, that his pumps were ſo bad, and the 
floop 1 made fo er eat a quantity of water, that he 
Was ſcarcely able to keep her free, the Commo- 
: dore orc lered him a pump ready fitted from his 
own Hip, It was very fortunate for the Clou. 
ceſer and the 7 Hal, that the weather la ed 
more 1 this day than for many days, 
: bot! h before and after; ſince by this means they 
were enabled to receive the aſſiſtance which 


8 ſeemed eſſential to their preſervation, and which 5 1 
4 they could ſcarcely have had at any other time, n 
06-50 would have been extremely hazardous to E =o 
have ventured a boat on board,” > -- | 5 

The next day, that is, on the” it or url, . 
the weather returned again to its cuſtomary bials, fi 

-- the ſky looked dark and gloomy, and the win! C 

— began to freſhen and to blow in fqualls ; ; how. b 
ever, it was not yet fo boiſterous, as to prevemt e. 
our carr ying our top- ails cloſe reefed; hut its 4 } 
Tapper was ſuch, as plainly prognoſticate b. 


rbat a fall ſcyerer tempeſt was at hand : And ac: i 
| cord 1211, i 
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cordingly; on the 34 of A April, there came otta 
ſtorm, which both in its violence and continua- 
tion (for it laſted three days) exceeded all that 


we had hither to encountered. In its firſt onlet 


we received a furious ock from a fea which 
. broke upon our larboard quarter, Where it ſtove 
in che quarter gallery, and ruſhed into the ſhip 
| like a deluge; our rigging | too ſuffered ex- 


eyes was br oke, as Was alſo a main ſhroud and 
puttock- ſhroud, fo that to eaſe the ſtreſs upon 
| the maſts and ſhroud s, we lowered both our 
main and forc-yards, and furled all our fails, 
and in this poſture we lay to for three days, when 

the ſtorm ſomewhat abating, we ventured to 

make fail under our courles only; ; but cv en this | 


Z lightning and rain, which obliged: us to lie to 
again all night. Ir was wone jerful,- that not- 
n vi! ichſtanding the hard weather we e had endured, 
KF no extraordinary accident had happenc d to any 

oO Sof the ſquadron. lince the | break ing oi the Glou- 


Lk 8 main- yard: Bu this wonder ſoon ceaſed; 
for at three the next morning, ſeveral guns were 
fired to lecward as lig nals of diſtreſs. And the 
Commodore! m. ak ing a ſignal for ihe fqua dron to 
| bring to, we; at day- break, faw the 17a ager a 
conſidera ble way ta lee ard of any of the other 
| bps; ; and we ſoon perceived that ſne had loſt 
her mizen- mat „ and main top: fail yard. We 
imechatcl, y bore « down to her“ and ſound — 
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tremely, for one of the tra? ps of the main d iead- OY 
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ve could not do long, for, the next day, Which N 
was the 7th, we had 3 gale of wine d, with 
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diſaſter bad alen from the badneſs of her iron 

work; for all the chain-plates to windward ha! 

given way, upon the ſhip's fetching a deep roll. 
This proved the more unfortunate to the I, ager, 

as her Carpenter had been on board the Glouceſter 

ever fince the 31ſt of March, and the weather 

was now too ſevere to permit him to return: 

Nor was the 7 ager the only ſhip « of the ſquadror 

that had ſuffered in the late tempeſt; for, the 

next day, a ſignal of diſtreſs Was made by the 
Anna Pink, ods. upon ſpeaking with the Ma. 

5 ſter, we learnt that they had broke their fore- 1 
and the gammon of the bow- -ſprit, and were | 

no Amal danger of having all the maſts come b; 

5 the board; 10 that we were obliged to bear away 

until they had made all faſt, after which w we 

haled upon a wind again. . 


E 


And now, after all Our Fa and . 


numerous ills of every kind. to . we hat 
been inceflantly expoſed for near forty days, we 
bad great conſolation in the flattering hopes we 
entertained, that our fatigues were drawing to: 
period, and that we ſhould ſoon arrive in a more 
h hoſpitable climate, where we ſhould be amp! 
repayed for all our paſt ſufferings. For, to- 
Wards the latter end of March, we e 
25 vanced, by our reckoning, near 10⁰ to then welt 
ward of the weſtermoſt point of Terra de. 7: 105 
and this allowance being double What former 
Navigators have thought neceſſary to be taken, 


in order to compenſate the drift of the caſten 


current, we eſteemed ourſelves to be well ad: 
vanced within che limits of the ſouthern Ocean, 


(17) 


"md had therefore been ever ſince ſtanding to the 
northward with as much expedition, as the tur- 
bulence of the weather, and our irequent dif- 
aſters permitted. And, on the 13th of 47 = 
we were but a degree in latitude to the ſouth- 
ward of the W 4 entrance of the Streights of - 
Magellan; o that we tully expected, in a very 


ey days, to have experienced the celebrated 
=. ranquility of the Pacifick Ocean. 


Butcheſe were deluſions which only ſaved to 


render our diſappointment more terrible; for 
the next morning, between one and two, as we 
were ſtanding to I St, 6 and the weather, 
Which had till then been hazy, accidentally 7 
„ cleared up, the Pink made a fignal for ſeeing 5 
land right a-head; and it being but two miles : 
diſtant, we were all under the moſt dreadful ap- 
prehenſions of running on ſhore : „ hich, had 
either the Wind 3 from its utual- « quarter £ 
with its wonted vigour, or had Not the meon : 
ſuddenly hone out, not a ſhip. am one us could _ 
poſſibly have avoided : But the W na” Which 
ſome fey hours before blew | in qualls from the 7 
S. W, having fortunately ſhifted to W. N. W, 
we were e to ſtand to the ſouthward, and 9 5 
to clear ourſelves of this unexpected danger; ſo 
that by! noon we had gained. an. offing of near 


twenty leagues. „ 
By the latitude of MER 8 we Fell in with, 


it was agrecd to be a part of Terra del 1 4080, 
near the ſouthern outlet deſcribed in 1 rezier's 
Chart of the Streights of Magellan, and was 
'uppoſed to be that point called by him Cane... 


e 


ir. 8 4 was indeed moſt wonderful, that the 


Ef 3 


CUT 


—— F — 
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apace, and w hea cur ſpirits, dejected by a long 


Ws, : 


ern and the Pearl in 1 80 morning; and the 
we ſpread our ſhip and be at about t for ſome 


3 


time, yet we never ſav them more; whence s 


wy. 


currents ſhould be driven us to the aftward | 
with ſuch ſtren th; for the whole ſquadron 
eſteemed themſc Ives upw ards of ten degrees more 
weſterly than chis !. nd, fo that in running down, 
Dy our ECCOUNT, abou it nincteen degrees of longi. 
| tude, we had not really adv anced above half that 
| diſtance. , And now, inftead of having our 15 . 
bours and anxicties relieued by approe ching a 
3 armer climate and more tranquil icas, We Were 
10 0 ite: er ag in to the ſouthward, and were agaii n 
to cembat thoſe. weſt tern blaſts, hi ich ha 20 o 
orte rified US 3 and this too, 4 when we were 
weed by: ur. men falling lick, and | Cying 


S 
© 
— 
mt 
© 


<<. 


continu: ance at . , and by our late diſappoi 11 at- | 
: ment, were mu uch Jef 8 capable of ſuppor ting us 
in the vario us difficulties, which We could not 
but expect in 01 Nen unaert: aking. Add on 
this too, the diſcouragement we received by : The... 
inen of the rennen of the ſquadron z fa * 
three days he t this 9 WW S loft fie] tit of the SJ 


Th 
4. 


had apprehenfions that. they too might hare 
fallen in with this e n the n iht, and by be 
| ! ng lefs | far vou ed by the v Nd | and the | moon than 
we were, might have run on ſhore: and have 
periſhed. Fi ul! of theſe dejected tl f houghts and 
; gloomy | pre lag we. ſtood away to the 8. W. 


| | prepared by our la te 0 11. Alter 0 ſuſpect, that ty JW i 
large ſoever an allo wance we made in our we! 
5 for the drift On the caſtern current, we might call 

up pon a ſecond tr al, Perhaps find it inſufficient. 


CHA! 
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= Obſervations and ae for hciliGting the . 
=. paſſage of Our future Cr uiſers round Cape 
Horn. | e 


4 8 H . improper ſcaſon of the year in 1 which 0 
1 we attempted to dou! le Cape Horn, and . 
Lt which 18 to be impured the diſappoin tment 
5 {recit d in the toregoing chapter) in falling in 
- LOTS Terra del Fuego, w. = 30 we rec koned our- 
ſelves at leaſt a hundred league 5 to the weſtward 
of that whole coaſt, and con ſequently well ad. 
vanced into the Pac: 2 k Ocean : chis unſeaſonable 0 
| navigation, I fay, 1 to which we were neceſſitated | 
by our too late departure from # gland, was the 
| fatal ſource of all the misfortunes we afterwards 
encountered. For from hence pr occeded the ſe⸗ 
T paration of our ſhips, the deſtruction of our peo- ; 
ple, the ruin of our proz ject on Ba/divia, and of 
all our other views on the Spa 20 places, and ne 
1 reduction of our ſou adron from the formid able — 
condition in which it paſſed Str cights Le Maire, 
to a couple of ſhatrered half - manned cruiſers and 7 
a oops. ſo far diſabled, that in many climates 5 
1 they ſcarcely « durſt have put to ſea.” To prevent 
| therefore, as much as in me lics, all ſips here- 
alter bound to the South-Seas from ſuffering the 
| ame calamities, I think it my duty to inſert i in 
this place, ſuch directi ions and obſervations, as 
either my own experience and reflection, or the 


I 1 converſe of che moſt Gaul Navigators on board _ 


'{ 120.) 


the ſquadron co: uld furniſh me with, in relation 
to the moſt eligible manner of doubling Cape 
Horn, whether in regard to the ſeaſon of the 
year, the courſe proper to be ſteered, or the 
places of refreſhment both on the e Eaſt and Welt- - 
fide of South- America. _ „ 


And firſt with regard to the proper + plac ce or 


| refreſhment on the Eaft-fide of South- America. 
For this purpoſe the Iſland of St. Catherine 5 hes 
been uſually recommended by former writers, 


and on their faith we put in there, as has been 


tor merly mentioned : But the treatment we met 


with, and the mall ſtore of refreſnments we 

could procure there, are fuff icient rea! ons to ren- 
er All thi; 8 for t t he future e cantious,” how they. 

a truſt et he 

Silva UE F 2 | 6s _ 0 * ma iy CC rtal F ab 5 depend ö Mas t 
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having "he: e condition and deſigns be- 


RO * 


tray 1 to the & ariards, as lar a as the knowled 
the Governor can procure Of theſe partie; 0 


will give leave. And as this treache rous con- 
duct is 1 37 by the views of private £ gain, 55 


the . commerce carried on to the river 4 
__ Plate, rather than by any national affection W hic A 2 
the N bear the Spaniarde, the ſame per- 

| fidy may perhaps be expec ted. kom moſt of the 
Governors of the Brazil coaſt ; ſince theſe {i ſmug: 
: gling engagements are doubtleſs very extenſive 7 
| and opera. And though the Gover nors ſhould : 
themſelves Jeteſ fo. faichleſs a procedure, yet as 
ſhips are perpetually paſſing from fome or other 
of the Bragil ports to the river of Plate, th. 
Spaniards could ſcarcely fail of receiving, b) 


this 


this means, caſual intelligence of any Britt 


4 


ſhips upon the coat; which, however! 2 7 
fluch intelligence might be, would Prove ot dan- 
gerous import to the views s and intcrefts ot. tho fe 
cruiſers Who were thus C die OV Ver, ed. e 


For the Sp ith tra le in the 048 :h-Seas TURDINg: 


| 


MM in one track | 
little deviation to the ca aftward or weltward, it is 


in the power of two or three cruiſers, properly 


: ſatione: 4 in differ nt parts 0: this track, to poliets 


| themſelves of. every thip that puts to ſca: But 


this is only ſo long as they can continue conccaled 
from the ncighbouting co ; for the inſtant 
at an end; ſince the Spa; ar as 


along the coatt, and lay a g 
all their trade; a meaſure | W. nich they * pr ud 


being taken, but will toon 


places, under a neceſlity of returning home. 


| Hencethen appears the great imp ortance of con- 
. & | 


__ cealing all expeditions of 


of Brazil. 


1 notw ithſtanding the inconvenien- 5 
1 cies we have mentioned of touching on the coaſt 
of Brazil, it will ofrentimes happen, chat ſhips 


bound 


E 
+7 
* - LED 


rom North to Sour 1, with very 


t an 
WE a 

enemy is KNOWN to Sy in tholt ſcas, all naviga- 

tion is ſtopped, and Mg iy. all . Captures are 


„ Wel N of 
; theſe advantages of. the” enemy, | X end expreſſ NS 
general embargo on 
den- 
tially foreſee, will not only prevent their veſſels 


| | lay 4 Pg crulſers, who 85 
FE have not ſtrength nh ICIent.. to alte -Mpt. their 


this kind; and hence 
* too it follows, how e pre} judie fal chat 
88 intelligence may prove, whic ih is given by the 
3 Portugueſe Governors to the Spaniards, in rela- 
uon to the deſigns of ſhips touching at the e Porn. 
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bound round Cape Horn will be obliged to call : 


there for a ſupply of wood and water, and other 


refreſhments. In this caſe St. Catherine's | 18 the = 
laſt place I would recommend, both as the pro- 
per animals for a live ſtock at ſea, as hogs, ſheep | 


and fowls cannot be procured there, (for want 


of which we found ourſelves greatly diſtreſſed, 
by being reduced to live 2 almoſt entirely on ſalt 
f Proviſi ons) but alto becauſe from its being nearer 
the river of lee than many of their other ſet= 
tlements, the 508 CCMents . conveniencies of 
betraying us are much ſtronger. The place 1 
would recommend is Rig Janeiro, 1 twWO Of 
our ſquadron. put in after they were ſeparated 
12 from us in paliing C Cape Horn; for "er as [- 
have beet n informed by one of the Ge nclemen en 7 
board thoſe ſhips, any quantity of hogs and 
poultry may be Procure ed, and this place being | 
more diſtant from the river of Plate, the diffi- 
culty of intelligence is ſomewhat inhanced, and 
con! ſequent] 1 an chance of continuing there un- 
diſcovered, in ſome degree augmented. Ocher 
meaſures, which may eff :cually « obviate all thele 
embarra ments, will be conſidered more at 
large hereafter. . 


"And: now I proceed to the confideration _T the N 


5 proper courſe to be ſteered for doubling Cape _ 


POE 


Horn. And here, I think, I am ſufficiently au- 
thoriſed by our own. fatal e experience, and by a 
careful compariſon and examination of the jour- 
nals of former Navigators, to give this piece of 
Bs advice, which 1 in prudence [ think ought never 


Tre 


2 
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to be departed from: That is, that Ml ſhips bound 8 
to the South- Seas, inſtead of palling through - 
| Streights Le Maire, ſhould conſtantly pals to the TT 
_ eaſtward of Staten land, and ſhould be invariably . 
bent on running to the ſouthward as far as the 


latitude of 61 or 62 degrees, before they endea- 


your to ſtand to the weltward ; and that when 
they are got into that latitud le, they mould then 
make ſure of ſuſſicient weſting, before they once 


think of ſteering to the north ward. 


But as directions diametric: ally iy oppoſite ite to cheſs 


have been lormerily g given by other writers, it is 


incumbent on me to pre oduce my reaſons for each 
part of this maxim. And firſt, as to the paſling « 


| 10 the cal ts ward 01 80 rate 12 1a md. : Th ole who have 


attended to the riſque we ran in paſting Streights 
— To Maire, the danger we were in of bel 18 ITY 
upon Staten-land by the current, when, though 
Vo happily e (Cape x being put © on ſhore, we were 


yet carried to ealtward d of that IHand: 


Th. fe who. 8 on this, and on the like 


accidents Which have happened to other ſhips, 


895 {ur ely 1 10t eſtocr it prudent to x Als through : 
0 [re aghts Le / Ait „e, And run the riſque of ſhip- i 


—_ 


W reck, and after r all find theln ſelves no farther 

to the w eſtwar. ol i (the « nly 7 1 "CON hicherto given 

for this practice chan they ght have been in the 

5 fame ti me, by a cure Na 1: OA ati ON in an Op en ſea. 5 . 
ö And next, as to the ions I have given for 
running into the lat titu. e of 61 or 62 South, B 
fore an y endeavour is made to ſtand to the weſt- 
Ward. The reaſons for 1 this precept are, that in 

: al probability the violence of the currents will 


be 
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be hereby avoided, and the v. cather will prove 2 


leſs tempeſtuous and uncertain. This laſt cir- 


cuimſtance We ourſelves experienced moſt remar k- 
ably ; 5 for after we had unexpectedly fallen in 
with the land, as has been mentioned in the pre- 
ceding chapter, we ſtood away to the ſouthward _ 
4 to run clear ol it, and Were no ſaoner ; advanced 
into ſixty degrees or upwards, but we met with _ 
much better weather, and Rolle water th: an 
in any other part of the whole paſi age: T he a air in- 
| deed was very cold an | arp, And! we had f rong 


galcs, but they were ſtcady and uniform, and 


we had at the lame time ſu; nſhinc and a c lear ſky ; 
Whercas in the 10 OWer latitudes, | the winds every 
now and then intermitted, as it were, to recover 
new ſtrength, and tlien returned ſuddenly | in the 
moſt violent guſts, threx atening at each bla it the 
| loſs of our maſks, Which whe” have ended in 
our certain deſtruction. And that the currents 
in this high latitude ER d be of much leſs effi- ; 
cacy than nearer the land, ſeems to be evince 
from theſe conſiderations, that all currents run 
with greater violence near the ſhore than at ſea. . : 
and at greater diſtances from ſhore they are 
5 ſcarcely perceptible : Indeed the reaſon of this 
ſcems ſufficiently obvious, if we conſider, chat 1 
cConſtant currents are, in all pr obabili ity, produced _ 
gi by conſtant winds, the wind driving before it, 
though with a flow and imperceprible motion, 
3 large body of water, which be eing accumulated. 


upon any coaſt that it meets Sith this e 


5 endeavours 2 25 its furtae, 1 to rec uce tf, elf to the 


* anne: 


Fes ) 


fame level with the reſt of the Ocean, And it 


. is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that thoſe violent guſts 


of wind which we experienced near the ſhore, 
10 = different from what we found in the la- 


3 titude of ſixty degrees and upwards, may be ow- 


ing to a ſimilar ca ae; for a weſterly wind almoſt. 


- perpetually | prevails in the ſouthern part Of the e 


Pacific Ocean : And this current of air being. 
interrupted by thoſe im: menſe hills called the 
Andes, and by the mountains on Terra del I'ue g, 
Which together bar up the wi hole country to the 
_ ſouthward as far as Cape /7/orn, a part of it only 
can elca; pe over the tops oi thole prodigious pre- 
cipices, a and the reſt muſt naturally tollow the 
1 lirection of the alt 0 muſt range down the | 


Fd 
"Ws 
| 5 7 
1 


and to t 12 1 art nd 5 FS] D Wich 7 an: im- 


_ petuous. and! irregular bt alt v 085 Cape Horn, and 
, die ſour! 1ermolt | art of Tt erra del lt £80: 1 low- 


ever, not to rely vol 1 theſe Gael J latiotts, WC may, 5 


8 K believe, Cir; Wi L if] h, 7 as incontel able, the le mat-- 1 


} 


ters Of ac, that by oth the rapic ty of the currents, 
and the violence of the weſtern gales, are lefs 
- ſeaible | in the latirude of 61 or 62 de frees, than 

nearer the ſhore of Terra del I UC? 


But though 1 | am ſatisfied wc from our - own | 


4 experience, and Hh relatio ons of Other Naviga- 
tors, of the importance 2 of the Pr ccept There n 
ſiſt on, that of running into the latitude of 61--- 


8 


N 62 degrees, before an V er 1dezvours are made 


to ſtand to the Weſtwear yet 1 would ac dviſe no 


ſhips hercafter to tru ſt fo EY to this mo agement, D 


a to negle&t another moſt efenti i maze; which 


wg the making this Paage in the height cf ſum- 
mer, 
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iner, that is, in the months: of December and. 

January; Ad the more diſtant the time of paſſing 
is taken from this ſeaſon, the more diſaſtrous it 

| may be reaſonably expected to prove. Indeed, 
tf the mere violence of the weſtern winds be con- 

fider ed, the time of our paſſage, which wa 8 2 about 


the! Equinox, was per haps the moſt unfavourable 


ſeaſon; but then it mull be conſidered, that in 
the depth of winter there are many other incon- 
veniencies to be apprehended ; in this navigation, 

Which are _ ts ea For the ſeverity 

of the cold, and the ſhortneſs of the days wants 
| render 1 rg Zicable at that ſeafon to run fo 
far to the ſouthward as is here recommended ; 


mn, 
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= BY nen more, Gras ul! in. 1.8 apPc ara ance in the 452 


| * BIKE e 1 10 immer, Ae VO LC 4 Tria! e. A winter nd 


3 = at 11 On t. C44: . 10 be, of 2 all others, 8 the 5 
| 1 AR. 1 9 1 * * 4%” f 3 : A 5 
010 n 118 6 C 1b or A8 1 WOUuld there- PR 
TE all n ; 
- fore adviſe all thips to make their: pa age in . 


- 5 1ber and 7 GNU ary, if polilble, 10 Loud warn 
them never to 4 ttempt the ſca to the ſouthward 5 
01 Cape Harn, after the month of 4 larch. 
. And 1 NOV? : as. to the remaining conſideration. 4 - 
that is, the propereſt port for cruilers to refreſh 
at on tir Hirt arrival in the South- Seas. On. 8 

_ this head there ei fearcely a any choice, the It and 


FE bei ing the only place that © can : 
rec mmended for this pu urpoſe. E 


* nie 
Ty, 


and the S fettlen 1s * Plan- ot one of Which = 


W a 


THOU are 1any port ts on the weſtern A — 
"of I] be the Streights of Mag ellau 


(mw) 


will be referred to in the courſe of this work) 


where ſhips. might ride in great ſafety, might 
recruit their wood and water, and mig ght pro- 


cure ſome few refreſiments; yet that coaſt i is in 
itſelf ſo terrible, from the rocks and breakers * 
3 with, and from the violence of the 


_ weſtern winds, Which blow conſtantly full upon 
it, that it is by no means adviſeable to fall in 


with that land, at leaft till the roads, channels 
Pay of anchorage in each part of it are accurately | 
_ ſurveyed, nd S the dangers and ſhelcer it 


abounds 3 re more diſtinélly known. 


Thus bag I given t 1e beſt dire tions in my e 


_ wy the ſucceſs Of future cruiſers bound to 


the Soutb-Sens, it might VE expected that I ſhould _ 
= again rel; me. the cb. cad of Mm 1 narr; [t 1 on. NE Bur | 


as both in the preced ing and ſu abſcque nt parts of 


to recite all ſuch iacts,. and to inculcate fuch 


this work, 1 hx Ve th ought | it my duty 907 only 


maxims as had the leaſt apf bearance of proving 8 

beneficial to future Na Vigators, but alſo occaſion- _ 
ally to recommend ſuch meaſures to the Public 
as 1 conceive are adapted to promote the ſame 

laudable PL arpoſe, I cannot deſiſt from the pre- 

ſent ſubject, WI ichout beſceching thoſe to whom | 
the conduct of our naval af Fairs 1 15 committed, to . 

ene deavour to re: move : the m many perplexit ies md 

| embarraſſment s with which the navigation to the 


South-Seas is, at e neceſſarily encumbered. 


An effort of this kind could not fail of proving 

highly honourable to themfely "cs, and extremely 

| beneficial to their country. 7 or it is to me ſuf- 

bciently evident, f that whatever advantages na- 
viga- 
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vigation ſhall receive, either by the i invention of 


methods that ſhall render its practice leſs hazard- 


ous, or by the more accurate delineation of the 
coaſts, roads and ports already known, or by the 


diſcovery of new nations, or new ſpecies of com 
merce; it is evident, I lay, to me, that by What- 
ever means navigation is promoted, the conve- 
niencies hence ariſing mult. ultimately redound 
to the emolument of Great-Britain. Since as 
our fects are at preſent ſuperior to thoſe of the 


W hol World un ited, it mult be a matchleſs de- 


_gree of ſupineneſs or mcan-lyirirednefs, if we 
perm itred any « of the advantages which new diſ- 
. COVETIES, or a more Cx: cended navigation may | 


>roduce to mankine, to be raviſhed trom us. 
As there tore it appcars that all our future ex- 


: pedit ions to che Soul li- Ges muſt run a conſid ler- 


able 5 of pre oving abortive, hilſt we are 


; the ne cellity O. toucl hing at Brazil \ in Our 

paſſage thi ither r, an EXPE dient. that might relieve _ 

us from this difficulty, would ſurely be a fubject 

_ worthy of the attentio! 1 ol the Public; and this 
: ſeems capable of | being effected, by the diſcovery 


of ſome place more to the ſouthward, where 


chips might refreſh and ſupply themſelves with 
the necefſary ſea-ſtock for their voyage round 5 
Cape Horn. And we have in reality the imper- | 
1 "Teck knowledge of two places, which might per- 5 
haps, on examination, prove ee conve- 
nient for this purpoſe; the firſt of them is Pes 
| Iſland, in the latitude of 459 South, and laid 
down by Dr. Halley, about eighty leagues to the 
 caltward of Cape Blanco, on the coal of Pale. 


$908 3 5 


7 0 
gonia; the frond; is Falklond's Hes, in the I 
titude of 519 z nearly South of Pepys's Iland, 
The firſt of theſe WAS. diſcov ered by Capt ain Co. 
Ie, in his Voyage round the World in the year | 
1686; who repreſents it as a commodious place 5 
for ſhips to wood and water at, and fays, it is 
provided with a very g good and capacious harbour, 
where a thouſand ſail of ſhips might ride at . 
chor in great ſafety; that it abounds with fowls, 
and as the ſhore is either rocks or lands, it ſeems 
to promiſe great plenty of fiſh. The jecond place, 
or Falkland's Illes, have deen f ſeen by n üps 
both French and Eugliſi, being the land | laid 
don by Frezler, in his | Chart of the extremity -_ 
of South America, und ler the Ol tle of the New 
Hande. Woods Rogers, who run along the N. E. 
cCoaſt of theſe Illes 1 oy year 1708, tells Us 
that they extende: d about two degrees in lenot! . 
and appeared with gentle deicents from hill to 
hill, and ſeemed to 8 dp round, with wo I 
and harbours. Either e of th ele places, as they 
are Iſlands at a conſiderable dit es leon. the * 
8 Continent, may be ſuppoſed, from their laciruc e, . 
to lie in a climate ſulliciently temperate. * 1s” 


true, they are too little NOV vn to be i preſent 
recommended for proper e of refreſhm dent 
=; for ſhips bound to the ſouthward : But if the Ad- 


It miralty ſhould think it 2 l to orde! wy Fa Mes 
to be ſurveyed, which may be done at 4 very 
ſmall expence, by a vefſel fitted out on purpoſe; 
and if, on this examination, one or bo! th of cheſe 
1 places ſhould appear proper for the Ru e in- 
. tended, it is ſcarcely to be conceived, of what 


12 
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prodigious import a convenient ſtation might 
Prove, ſituated fo far to the ſouthward, and. ſo 
near Cape Horn. The Duke and Ducheſs of 
| Briſtol were but thirty-five days from their loſing 
ſight of Falkland's Iles to their arrival at Juan 
: Fernandes in the South-Seas : And as the return- 
ing back is much facilitated by the weſtern winds, 
| | doubt not but a voyage might be made from þ 
Faltland's Illes to Juan Fer nandes and back again, 
in little more than two months. This, even in 
time of peace, might be of great conſequence to 
this Nation; and, in time of war, would make E 

us maſters of thoſe ſeas. 

And as all diſcoveries of this king: though 
extremely honourable to thoſe who direct and 
promote them, may yet be carried on at an in. 
__ conſiderable expence, lince ſmall veſſels are much 
the propereſt to be employed in this ſervice, 3 
were to be wiſhed, that the whole coaſt of Pa. 


eagonia, Terra del Fuego, and Staten-land, were 
_ carefully ſurveyed, and the numerous channels 


roads and harbours with which they abound, ac- 
curately examined; this might open to us fa 


| cilities of paſſing into the Pacific Ocean, Which 


a8 Te We may be unacquainted with, and would 
render all that ſouthern navigation infinitely 1 


cCeurer than at preſent; and particularly, an exact 


draught of the Welt coaſt of Patagonia, from 
the Streights of Magellan to the Spaniſh ſetile- 
ments, might perhaps furniſh us with better and 
more convenient ports for refreſhment, and bet- 


ter ſituated for the purpoſes either of war or com- 


merce, and above A | tortnight's fail ncarer ta 
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Falkland's INands, than the Iſland of Juan Fer. 
nandes. The diſcovery of this coaſt hath for- 
: merly been thought of ſuch conſequence, by 
_ reaſon of its nei en bod to the Araucos and 
other Chilian , who are generally at war, 


or at leaſt on ill terms with their Spaniſh neigh- _ 


boure, that Sir Job Narberough was purpolely 
fitted out in the reign of King Charles II, to ſur- 
vey the Streights of Magellan, the neighbour; ring 
| coaſt of Patagania, and the Spaniſh ports on chat 
frontier, with directions, if poſſible, to procure _ 
ſome intercourſe with the Chilion Indians, and to 
_ eſtabliſh a commerce and a laſting corref pondence 
with them. His Majeſty's views in employing 5 
Sir John Narborongh in this expedition, were not 
ſolely the advantage he might hope to receive from 
the alliance of thoſe ſavages, in reſtraining and 


intimidating the Crown of Spain; but de con- 


c.cived, that independent of thoſe motives, the 


immediate traffick with theſe Indians might prove 
extr emely advantagious to the Engliſh Nation. 
For it is well known, that at the firſt diſcovery. 


3 of Chili Z by the Spaniards, It abounded with vaſt 
| quantities of gold, much beyond what it has 


at any time produced, fince it has been 1 in their 


= poſſeſſion. And hence it has been cenerally be- 
Hfieved, that the richeſt mines are prudently con- Ee 
SH cealed by the Indians, as well knowing that the 


* diſcovery of them to the Spaniards would: only 
excite in them a greater thirſt for conqueſt and 
tyranny, and . their own independence, 
| Precarions. But with We to their commerce 
3 * wich 


E 
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With the Engl Þ, 1 „ theſe reaſons would no longer 


influence them; ſince it would be in our power 


do furniſh them with arms and ammunition of all 
kinds, of which they are extremely deſirous, 
together with many other conveniencies, which 
. their intercourſe with the Spaniards has taught 
them to reliſh. They would then, in all pro- 
; bability, open their mines, and gladly embrace 

a traffick of ſach mutual convenience to both 
Nations; for then their gold, inſtcad of proving 
1 means of. enflaving them, would procure 
then) Weapons | to aſſert: their liberty, to chaſtiſe 
their e and to ſecure themſelves for ever 
from the Spanifh yoke ; whillt with our aſſiſtance, 
and under 01 ur protection, they might become a 
Con fiderable © PC 'ople, and might ſecure to us that 
wealth, which formerly by the Houſe of Auſtria, 7 

_ and lately by the Houſe of Bourbon, has been 


moſt milchiey my vit ſhe uy in the . ol 


eee Bo ir 'chy 


f forced] in openings this commerce, B in 1 ap- Fo 
pearance Promiſed 10 many advantages to this 
Nation. However, his diſappointment WAs 
merely accidental, and his tranſactions upon that 
on [ beſid cs the many valuable e 8. 


e furniſned to geography and navigation\ 


5 = her ain encouragement. for ſuture trials of tlus 
a kind, than any objection againſt them ; his Prin- | 
cCipal misfortune being the loſing company of a 
ſmall bark which atten ho him, and having ſome _ 
2 of his people trapanned : at Baldivia. However, 5 

It ; appeared, ied the e and fears of the 


pd. 


= in. ſome reſpects much cOrrectei - that n any licher 1 


ICTs 


em) 


Spaniards, that ies were fully convinced of the 


g practicability of the ſcheme he was ſent to exe- 
cute, and extremely alarmed with che apprehen- 
ſion of its conſequences. 


. that his Ma jeſty King Charles the 

Second was ſo far prepoſſeſſed with. the hopes of 

the advantages redounding from this expedition, | 
and ſo eager to be informed of the event of it, — 
that Having intelligence of Sir Jon Narbor 0 U 
paſſing through the Downs, on his return, he 


had not patience to attend his arrival at Court, 


but went himſelf in his barge to Graveſend 10 


meet him. 


To facilitate as much a as obi any attempts 

| of this kind, which may be hereafter undertaken, 

1 ho ave here annex ed the thirtce nth plate, con- 

taining a chart of that part of the Work: as far 
J. 


as it is hitherto know: n, W hich J flat m elf 


to publiſhed. To cvince which, it may be ne- 
ceſſal ry to mention (wha materi. ils 1 hay of prit 11 inci- 
1 pally made uſe of, and | wh it. cha mnges 1 | have in⸗ 
1  troduced different f. from other author — 5 
The w ) o moſt celebrated charts hithe erto > pub- 


B liſhed of the ſouthermoſt part of South A ica, 
8 are choſe of Dr. Talley, in his ge neral 5 . 
1 the magnetic variation, and of Fes in his 55 


© voyage | to the South- Seas. But befid es theſe, 
there is: a chart of the 8 Streig] ts of asel, 


of ſome part of the adjacent £02 by Sir John 


Narborough above- -mentioncd, VV 1e i} 15 d doubt Heſs: 
infinitely exacter in that part than Zrezzer, and in 
tome lacs ſuperior to Holley, particularly in 
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what 1 to the longitudes of the different 
parts of thoſe Streights. The coaſt from Cape 
Blanco to Terra del Fuego, and thence to Streights 
Le Maire, we were in ſome meaſure capable of 
ceorrecting by our own obſervations, as we ranged 
--. that Thave generally in fight of land. The poſi- 
tion of the land, to the e ard of the Streights 
of Magell an, on the Weſt ſide, is doubtleſs laid 
down in our chart but very imperfeciy; and 
Jy believe it to be much. nearer the truth than 


vhar has hitherto been Q! : As it is drawn 


1 the information of 8 of the V ager's 
crew, who were ſhipwrecked d on that ſhore, and 
afterwards coaſted it do ny and as. it agrees 

5 pretty near ly with the deer ipLLON « of ſome "Ong 

mam ſcripts 1 have ſeen. e 


The Channel dividi ing r Tei Ta del F ego i is draws 


1 Tregier; but in the Spaniſh man: uſcript: 
there are ſeveral Channels delineated, and I have 
reaſon to ſuppoſe, that whenever this country is 
thoroughl ly examined, this cir cumſtance Will 
pProve true, and Terra del Fuego will be found. to" 
conſiſt of ſeveral Illands. 8 


And having mentioned 5. rexier "1s pr SY 5 


muſt not omit warning all future „ 
gagainſt relying « on the longimade "of. Streights J. 
= 3 airs, or of any part of. that coaſt, Jad do wn 


His chart; 5 che whole being fr om 8 to 10 de. 


| | £36 TTY too far to the C {kw ard, 35 any faith can be 5 
5 85 ven to the concurrent ev idences of a great num- 


r of journals, rifed in ſome particul: 18 I 
fene 18 er vation. F or inſtance, Sir Jae. 
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55 42 of Weſt longitude from the Lizard, that 1: 1 | | 
in 712-220 from N And the ſhips of our - f 
N ſquadron, who took their departure from St. Ca- Mi 
 therine's (where the longitude was rectiſied by ma 
an obſervation of the eclipſe of the moon) e 8 = 
Cape Virgin Mary to. be from 709 W 465 Peng 1 
| 1 30 from Lendon, accordin g to their He : 1 0 
. ferent reckoning: And there v is no circum- ki 
| ſtances in our run that could render it conſider- W 
_ ably erroneous, fo. that it cannot be eſteemed 1 in Mi 
=. than 71 degrees of Weſt longitude; whereas 0 
Vierter lays it down in leſs than 66 degrees from 0 
Paris, that is little more chan 6 3 degrees from 100 
5 London, © which is doubtleſs 8 degrees hort of its 5 40 
true quantity. Again, our ſquadron found Cape e 1 f 
Virgin Mary and Cape St. Bartholomew on the hl 
og ſide of Streights Le Maire to be only pe 6 
8“ different in longitude, which. in Frezier 1 | 
are e diſtant near 4 e ; ſo that not only the | 11 
longitude of Cape St, Bartholomew | 18 laid down: - :- 5. 1 
in him near 10 degrees too little, but the whole „%% bi 
| coaſt, from the Streights of Mege/lan to Streights 4 
Le Maire, | is en! arged to near double its real 1 
3 Extent. Ns RE rp V [1 
But to have done with I Yezier, W whoſe « eto 61 
the importance of the ſub) ect and not a fondneſs _ 5 1 
for cavilling, has obliged me to r. emark, (though 1 
his treatment of Dr. Hall ey might, on the preſe n 
occaſion, author ile much ſeverer uſage) I muſt. i il 
in the next place, partie ularlze wherein the hire. in 1 
have here mentioned difle rs from that of mn 1 
learned e countryman. 5 CE 2 \ [ 
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3 So that Us chart he PL ubliſhed, with the variatic 


5 : ( 158 * 
It is well kn 10wn that this Gentleman was ſent _ 
abroad.by the Public, to make ſuch geographi- 


es cal a bd aſtronomical Obſervations, as might taci- 


lirate the future prac ice of navigation, 2251 par- 
ticul. arly to determine the variation of the com- 


Pals in Juch places as he ſhould touch at, and it 
| f poſſible, t ) alcertain ”_ graces laws and alfec. T2 
= tions. 8 | | 


Theſe things D Dr. E dis. to his immortal 1 re- 
23 and the honour of our Nation, in good 
1eaſure accompliſhed, pa articularly with regard 


t to > the e variation of the Compais, a ſubject, of all 


others, the moſt intereſting to thoſe employer 
in the art of navigation. He likewiſe corrected 


the poſition. of he coalt of Brazil, which had 9 
Hon: very erroncouſly laid down by all former : 


Ay drograph ers TT and by . 1 com "ariſe * 
JF x 


5 of the obſe rvations of ot thers, has happily uc. 
: ceeded i in ſettling the ge -ograpl * of m my parts. 
of the globe, Where he had not himſe It been 


15%4 


of the needle marked. thereon, being the reſus 
of his la :bours on this ſubje CH; Was a allowed | 
15 Eurep 2 2 to be e far compleater| in its geography 1 5 
any that had then appeared, and at the fame tim: 
moſt ſurprizingly exact in the quantity of varia 
lion affigned to the different parts of the globe; Y 
a ſubjeck ſo very intricate and perplexing, th at 
all general determinations about 1 it had! t till ch. 
E appeared impoſlible. 


But as the only means he had of corredting 


2 choſe coaſts where he did not touch himſelf was 
5 the obſervations of others; where thoſe obſerva 


tions | 


tf} 


1 tions were Wanting, or were inaccurate, it was 8 


no imputation on his ſkill, that his determinati- 


ons were defective. 


5 compariſon I have been able to make, is the caſe 


with regard to that part of his chart, which con- 
tains 8 South part of South America. For. 


And this, Upon the beſt _ 


though the coalt of Brazil, ind the oppoſite coaſt ap 
of Pri on the South-Seas | arc laid down, 1 pre- EY 


h ſume, with the greateſt accuracy, yet from about 
the river of Plate on the Faſt { ide, and its oppo- 
ſite point on the Welk, the coaſt gradually declines _ 
too much to the weſtwar d, to as at the Streights 
5 of Magellan to be, as 1 conceive, about fifty 
| leagues removed from! its true poſition: At leaſt, 


this is the reſult ol the obſervations of our ſqua- = 


dron, which agree extremely WC ell with thoſe ok 


Sir 5 John Nar borough. J mult add, that Dr. Hol- 


= ey has, in the Philo! fophical Tranſactions, given . 


the foundation on which he has proceeded, in 


fixing Port St. Julian in 762. z of Weſt longi- 


' tude : (wh hich the concurrent. journals of our 


00 place from 7004 to 719 1 This, he 
tels us, was an obſervation of the eclipſe of the 
moon, made at that place by Mr. JVood, then 
Sir John Narborough's s Lieutenant, and which | Is 
ſaid to have happened there at cight in the even- 
ing, on the 18th of September, 170 But Capt. 


5 W's journal of this whole voyage under Sir 


E Joby Narberough is ſince publiſhed, together with 1 


| this obſervation, in which he eee the lon- 1 5 


gitude of Port St. Julian to be 72 degrees from 


| London, and the time of the eclipſe to h. ve been 
3 kerent from Pr. Hall es account. 


But the 2 


num 
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aumbers he has given are ſo faultily pr inted; that 
: nothing can be determined from them. 


To what 1 have already mentioned with re. 


gard to the chart hereunto annexed, I ſhall only 
add, that to render it more compleat, 1 haves 1 


inſerted therein the route of our ſquadron, and 


hhaave delincated, in the paſſage round Cape Horn, 
both the real track which we deſcribed, and the 
. imaginary track exhibited by our reckoning ; 5 
whence the violence of the currents in that part 5 
of the world, and the enormous deviations 
which they produce, will appear by inſpection. 
And that no material article might be omitted in 
this important affair, the Gundings on the coaſſ 
of Patagonia, and the variation of the mMagnet.c . 
needle, are annexed to thoſe parts of this track, 7 
where, by our obſervations, we found them to 
* be of the * chere ſpecified. | 3 


% 


* II A P. * 
From Cape Noir to the Iſland of Ju 
5 Fernandes. Y 


F T E R the mortifying A ee ee af 
{NM falling in with the coaſt of Terra del Fuego, 
- Sho we eſteemed ourſelves ten degrees to the 


_ weſtward of it; after. this diſappointment, Ifay, _ 


recited in the eighth chapter, we ſtood away to - 


the S. W. till the 22d of April, when we were 


upwards of 609 of South latitude, and by our 
account near 6? to the weſtward of Cape Noir; 


and in this run, we had a ſeries of as favourable : 
weather, as could well be expected in that part 


any we enjoyed from Streights Le Maire to the 


Weſt coaſt of America. This moderate weather 5 


N continued, with little variation, till the 24th; 


= but on the 24th, in the evening „the Wind be- 
gan to blow freſh, and ſoon Fe to a pro- 


of the world, even in a better ſeaſon: So that 
| this. interval, ſetting the inquietude of our 
fſdhougghts aſide, was by far the moſt eligible of _ 


digious ſtorm ; and the weather being extremely vo 


thick, about midnight we loſt ſight of the other 
four ſhips of the ſquadron, which, notwithſtand- 1 


ing the violence ot the preceding ſtorms, had . 
5 7 kept | in company with us. Nor was this 
our ſole misfortune; L for, the next morning, 


endeavouring to hand the top- ſails, the clew- 


lines and bunt: lines broke, and the ſheets being 


half flown, every” ſeam i in | the top- fails Was $ ſoon : 
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ſplit from top to bottom, and the main top- -ſail 
ſhook fo ſtrongly in the wind, that it carried away 
the top lanthorn, and endangered the head of the 
maſt; however, at length, ſome of the moſt 
daring of our men ventured upon the yard, and 
cut the ſall away clole to the reefs, though with 5 


e utmoſt h azard of their lives. At che ſame 15 


time, the for retop fail beat about the yard with + 


ſoo much fury, that it was ſoon blown to PIECES 3 1 
5 and that We migh 0 have full employment, the 


: main- ſail blew looſe, which obliged us to lower 
down tlie yard to ſecure the ſail, and the fore- 
yard being likewiſe lowered, we lay to under a 
mizen: And beſides the lols of our top-ſails, we 
had much of our other rigging 2 broke, and loſt a 
1 main ſtudding- fail. boom out of the chains. 5 
-— the 455 about noon, the weather be. 
came more moderate, which enabled ws to ſway 
up our yards, and to repair, in the beſt manner 
we could, our ſhattered rigging ; but {till we 


had no light of the reſt of our ſquadron, nor in- 0 | 


| deed were we joined by any of them again, till 
: after our arrival at Juan Fernandes, nor did any . 
two of them, as we have ſince learned, continue 
in company together: And this total ſeparation 15 
was the more wonderful.” as we had hitherto 
kept together for ſeven weeks, through all the 


reiterated tempeſts of this turbulent climate. . 15 


mulſt indeed be owned, that this ſeparation gave | - 


us room to expect, that we might make our paſ- | 


ſage in a ſhorter time, than jf we had continued ; 


together, becauſe we could now make the beſt 1 


p at td. A. pes ae ec comms 
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of our way without being retarded by the miſ- 


\ fortunes of other ſhips 3 but then we had the 
melancholy reflection, that we ourſelves were 
hereby deprived of the. aſſiſtance of others, and 
our ſafety would depend upon our ſingle ſhip, bk: 
ſo that if a plank ſtarted, or any other accident : 


of the ſame nature ſhould take place, we muſt 


all irrecoverably periſh : „ Or. ſhauld we be driven 
on ſhore, we had the uncomfortable proſpect of 


N ending our days on ſome deſolate coaſt, withour 
any reaſonable hope of ever getting away; 
whereas with another ſhip i in company, all theſe 


| calamities are much lets formidable, ſince in 
cvery kind of danger, there would be ſome pro- 
bability that one ſhip at leaſt might eſcape, and 


might be capable of 1 8 3 Ol relieving. the 


5 crew of the other. 


The remaining part of this month 5 April We 


= * generally hard gales, although we had been 
every Uay, ſince the 22d, edging to the north- 
ward; however, on the laſt day of the month, 
we flattered ourſelves with the hopes of ſoon ter- 
minating all our ſufferings, for We that day found _ 


ourſelves in the latitude of 522: 13, which be- 


ing to the northward of the Streights of Ma- 

| gellan, we were aſſured that we had compleated 

| our paſſage, and had arrived in the confines of 

. the ſouthern Ocean; and this Occan being no- 

minated Pacific, from the equability of the fea- . 

ſons which are ſaid to prevail there, and the fa. 

cility and ſecurity with which navigation is there 

carried on, we doubted not but we ſhould. be 

Peedily cheared with the moderate gales, the 
ſmooth - 


5 „ 
ſmooth water, and the temperate air, for which 
that tract of the globe has been ſo renowned. 
And under the influence of theſe pleaſing cir- 
cumſtances, we hoped to experience ſome kind 
of compenſation; for the complicated miſeries 


1 which had fo conſtantly attended us for the laſt 


eight weeks. But here we were again diſap- 


N pointed; for in the ſucceeding month of May, : 
dur ſufferings roſe to a much higher pitch than 


they had ever yet done, whether we conſider the 
violence of the ſtorms, the ſhatcering of our ſails 
and rigging, or the diminiſhing and weakening 
of our crew by deaths and Sehens and the pro- 
bable proſpect of our total deſtruction. All this 
will be ſufficiently evident, from the follow- 
ing circumſtantial a account of our | diverſified mit: 5 
fortunes. OD 1 : 7 
-{- Soon after « our pafing Streights Is: Maire; 
= the feurvy began to make its appearance amongſt 
us; and our Jong continuance at ſea, the fatigue 


= ME - nleviens, and the various qiſappointmentz 


we met with, bad occaſiored its ſpreading to ſuch 


— degree, that at the latter end of April there 
were but few on board, Who were not in ſome 
1 degree afflicted with i It, and 1 in that month no leſs _ 
es, ö bogey forty- three died of i it on board the Centu- 


But though we thought that the diſtem- 


- a had then riſen to an extraordinary height, 


and were willing to hope, that as we advanced to 
the northward its malignity would abate ; yet, 

we found, on rhe contrary, that in the month of 
May we loft near double that number: And as 
VVV a 


ca 


We did not get to land till the middle of June, E 
the mortality went on increaſing, and the diſeaſe | 
extended itſelf ſo prodigioully, that after the 
| loſs of above two hundred men, we could not 
at laſt muſter more than ſix fore- maſt men in a 
= watch capable of duty. CEE 
I bis diſeaſe fo quently attending all long | 


voyages, and fo particularly deſtructive to us, is 


ſurely the moſt ſingular and unaccountable of 

= any that affects the human body. For its ſymp- 

toms are inconſtant and innumerable, and its 
progreſs and effects extremely irregular ; for 

ſcarcely any two perſons. have the ſame com- 
pPlbaints, and Where there hath been found fome 0 
3 conformity in the ſymptoms, the order of their 
= appearance has been totally different. However, - 


though it frequently puts on the form of many 


5 other difeatcs, and is therefore not to be deicribed + 

D by any excluſive and infallible criterions; yet 5 

there are ſome ſymptoms which are more gene- 
ral than the reſt; and therefore, occurring che 

oftneſt, deſerve a more particular enumeration. _ 

Theſe common appear ances are large diſcoloured 
| ſpots diſperſed 0 over the whole furface of the 
body, ſwelled legs, putr id gums, and above all, 
an extraordinary laſſitude of the whole body, 
2? eſpecially after any exerciſe, * however inconſide- 
rable; and this laſſitude at laſt degencrates into 
a proneneſs to ſwoon. on the leaſt exertion of _ 


ſtrength, or even on the leaſt motion. 


"This diſeaſe is likewiſe uſually attended with = 
a ſtrange de) ection of the ſpirits, and with ſni- 


verin 3 and a Ciſpoſition t to be ſcized 


with | 
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| wich the. moſt. dreadful terrors on. the fliglteſ : 
accident. Indeed it was moſt remarkable, in 
all our reiterated experience of this malady, tl thar _ 
whatever diſcouraged our people, or at any time 


damped their hopes, never tailed to add new 


vigour to the diſtemper; for it uſually killed 
| thoſe who were in the laſt ſtages of it, and con- 
fined thoſe to their haranocks, who were before 
capable of ſome kind of duty; ſo that it ſeemed 

as it alacrity of mind, and ſanguine thoughts, 
were no contemprible 3 from its fa. 
Sa malignity. : 5 


But it is not ealy to complea at the long roll oi of 


L the various concomitants . of this Slots 3-407 it. © 
often produced putrid fevers, pleuriſies, | the 
- jaundice „and violent rheumatick pains, and 
ſametimes it occaſioned an obſlinate coſtiveneſs, 
Which was. generally attended wich a difficulty | 
5 01 breathing ; „ and this was eſteemed the mol 
deadly of all the ſcorbutick ſymptoms : At 
other times the whole body, but more eſpecially | 
the legs, were ſubject to ulcers of the worlt | 
kind, attended with rotten bones, and ſuch a 
luxuriancy of fungous ficſh, as yielded to no 
remedy. But a moſt extraordinary circumſtance, 
and what would be ſcarcely credible upon any 
ſingle evidence, is; that the ſcars of wounds 
which had been for many years healed, were | 
forced open again by this virulent diſtemper : 

5 Of this, there was a remarkable inſtance in one 
of the invalids on board the Centurion, WhO had 
2 been woanded. above. e-fifry years before at the 


18 — —¼ battle 2 


(60 


battle of the n „ for though he was cured 


| ſoon after, and had continued well for a great 
number of years paſt, yet on his being attacked 
by the ſcurvy, his wounds, in the progreſs of 


4 his diſeaſe, broke out afreſh, and appeared as if 


they had never been healed: Nay, what is ſtill 

more aſtoniſhing, the callous of a broken bone, 

| which had been compleatly formed for a long 

| time, was found to be hereby diſſolved, and the 

| fracture ſeemed as if it had never been confoli- 
dated. Indeed, the effects of this diſeaſe were 


L ; in almoſt every inſtance wonderful; for many 


of our people, though confined to their ham- 

| mocks, appeared to have no inconſiderable 
mare of health, for they eat and drank heartily, 
were chearful, and talked with much ſeeming 3 

| vigour, and with a loud ſtrong tone of voice LE 

| and yet on their being the leaſt moved, though 5 

| it was only from one part of the ſhip to the 

| other, and that in their hammocks, they have 
* immediately expired; and others, who have _ 
| confided in their ſeeming ſtrength, and have 

| reſolved to get out of their hammocks, have 
| died before they could well reach the deck; and 

| it was no uncommon thing for thoſe who were 

| able to walk the deck, and to do ſome kind of 
| duty, to drop down. dead in an inſtant, on _— 
| endeavours to at with their utmoſt vigour, . 
many of our people having periſhed in this 5 


manner during the courſe of this voyage. 


With this terrible diſeaſe we ſtruggled the 
greacſt part of the time of our beating mound. 
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Cape Horn; : wt though it did not then rage 


with Irs ute 8 yet we buried no leis 

than forty-three men on board the Centurion, in 
the month of April, as hath been already ob- 
ſerved, but we ſtill entertained hopes, that when. 
we ſhould have once lecured our paſſage round 


the Cape, we ſhould put a period to this, and 


all the other evils which had ſo conſtantly pur- 
ſued us. But it was our misfortune to find. 
that the Pacific Ocean was to us leſs hoſpitable | 
than the turbulent neighbourhood of Terra del 
| Fuego and Cape Hern: For being arrived, on the 
Sth of May, off the Iſland of Secco, which was 
che firſt rendezvous appointed for the ſquadron, 


and where e we hoped to have met with ſome 


of our companions, we cruized for them in that 
tation ſeveral days. And here we were not 
only diſappointed in our hopes of being | joined 
by our friends, and were thereby induced to 
tavour the gloomy ſuggeſtions of their having 
all periſhed ; but we were likewiſe perpetually N 
alarmed with the fears of being driven on ſhore 


upon this coaſt, which appeanid: too craggy and 
ne wregular to give us the leaſt hopes, that in ſuck 


1 3 any of. us could poſſibly eſcape imme- 

diate deſtruction. For the land had indeed a 
5 moſt tremendous aſpect: The moſt diſtant part 

olf it, and which appeared far within the coun- 


try, being the mountains uſually called the Aude 
er Cordilteras, was extremely high, and covered 


with ſnow; and the coaſt iticlt ſeemed quite 


5 rocky and barren, and the watcr's rope: ſkirted _ 
5 | with © 


* 


FEI 


1 00 


with precipices. In ſome places indeed there | 
appeared ſeveral deep bays running into tha 
land; but the entrance into them was generally : 
blocked up by numbers of little Iſlands; and 
though it was not improbable but there might 
be convenient ſhelter in ſome of thoſe bays, 


and proper channels leading thereto ; yet as we 


were utterly ignorant of the coaſt; had we been 


| 2 driven aſhore by the weſtern winds which blew ES 


| almoſt conſtantly there, we did not expect to 


have avoided. the loſs of our ſhips and of Muy. 5 
lives. 


And this rontinged peril, which laſted foo 15 


above a fortnight, was greatly aggravated by ES 
| the difficulties we found in working the ſhipz 
| as the ſcurvy had by this time deſtroyed ſo - 
great a part of our hands, and had in ſome 

1 degree affected almoſt the Whole crew. Nor 
did we, as we hoped; find the winds 120 vio- 


1 lent, | as we advanced to the northward ; for me 
| had often prodigious ſqualls which ſplit ort 
| fails, greatly damaged our rig gging, and en- 
dangered our maſts. Indeed, during the greateſt | 
part of the time we were upon this coaſt; the 
wind blew {o hard, that in another ſituation, 


| where we had ſufficient ſea- room, we ſhould 
1 certainly have lain to; but in the preſent exi- 
gency we were neceſſitated to carry both our 
| courſes and top-ſails, in order to keep clear of 


this lec-ſhore. In one of theſe {qualls, which 
was attended by ſeveral violent claps of thunder, - 
2 ſudden flaſh of fire darted along our decks, 
which, dividings . with a report like 

oy 7 Wi Os that | 


— „„ 
that of ſeveral piſtols, and wounded many of 
our men and officers as it paſſed, marking them 
in different parts of the body: This flame was 
attended with a ſtrong ſulphurous ſtench, and 
was doubtleſs of the ſame nature with the larger 
and more violent Wan bo e Which then | 


5 : filled the air. 


It were endleſs 1 to recite e mautely thn various 

| diſaſters, fatigues and terrors which we encoun- 

| tered on this coaſt ; all theſe went on increaſing 
till the 22d of May, at which time, the fury 
of all the ſtorms which we had hitherto encoun- 


| tered, ſeemed to be combined, and to have con- 


ſpired our deſtruction. In this hurricane almoſt 
all our fails were ſplit, and great part of our 
ſtanding rigging. broken; and, about eight in 
the evening, a mountainous overgrown ſea took 
us upon our ſtarboard- quarter, and gave us fo 


5 prodigious a ſhock, that ſeveral of our ſhroud 


broke with the jerk, by which out maſts were 
greatly endangered; our ballaſt and ſtores too 
were ſo ſtrangely ſhifted, that the ſhip hecled 


| afterwards two ſtreaks to port. Indeed it was 


a a moſt tremendous blow, and we were thrown 
into the utmoſt conſternation from the appre 
henſion of inſtantly foundering; and though the 


wind abated i in a few Hours; yet, as we had no 


more ſails left in 2 condition to bend to our 
pyards, the ſhip laboured very much in a hollow 


-.-- rolling gunwale to, for want of fail to 
| ſteady her: So that we expected our mats, 


= . were now ery” . ſupported, 0 


OMe 


(149) 5 
come by the board every moment. However, 
ve exerted ourſelves the beſt we could to ſtirrup 


our ſhrouds, to reeve new lanyards, and to mend 
| our ſails; but while theſe neceſſary operations | 
| were carrying on, we ran great riſque of being 
| driven on ſhore on the Iſland of Chiloe, which 
| was not far diſtant from us; but in the midſt 

| of our peril the wind happily ſhifted to the 

| ſouthward, and we ſteered off the land with the 5 
main-fail only, the Maſter and myſelf under 

| taking the management of the helm, while 

| every one elſe on board was buſied in ſecuring 

| the maſts, and bending the fails as faſt as they 
could be repaired. This was the laſt effort of 

| that ſtormy climate ; for in a day or two after. 
we got clear of the land, and found the weather 

4 1 more moderate than we had yet experienced : | 
| ſince our paſſing Streights Le Maire. And now 

ö having cruized in vain for more than a fort- 
| night in queſt of the other ſhips of the ſqua- 
3 . it was reſolved to take the advantage of 
the preſent favourable ſeaſon and the offing we 

| had made from this terrible coaſt, and to make 

| the beſt of our way for the Iſland of Juan Fer- 

| nandes. For though our next rendezyous was 
appointed off the harbour of Baldivia, yet as we 

| had hitherto ſeen none of our companions at 
| this firſt rendezvous, it was not to be ſuppoſed - 


that any of them would be found at the ſecond : 


| Indeed we had the greateſt reaſon to ſuſpect, 85 

| that all but ourſelves had periſhed. Beſides, 

ae were » by. this time reduced to ſo low a con- 
| L 4 dition. : 
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Cition, that inſtead of attempting to attack the 
places of the enemy, our utmoſt hopes could 
only ſuggeſt to us the poſſibility of ſaving the 
ip, and ſome part of the remaining enfechled 
crew, by our ſpeedy arrival ar Juan Fernandes, 
for this was the only road in that part of the 
world where there Was any probability of our 


recovering our ſick, or refitting our veſſel, and 
= conſequently our getting thicher was the only 


3 =" — 
- — 

2 — — - 

— — 2 


chance we had left to avoid periſhing at ſea. 
Our d dephbrable ſitua ation then ee nos 
room for enden we flood ior the Inland 
of Juan Fernandes; and to ſave time, which 
was now extremely pre ecious, (our men dying, 


8 four, five and fix in a day) and likewiſe to avoid 


being engaged again With a lee- ſhore, we re 
ſolved, if poſſible, to hit the Illand upon a 
' meridian. And, on the 28th of May, being 
nearly in the parallel upon which it is leid 
dcn, we had great expectations of ſeeing it: 
But not finding it in the poſition in which the | 
Charts had taught us to expect it, we began to 


ear that we had got too far to the weſtward; 


and therefore, though the Commodore himſelf 
Was ſtrongly perſuaded, that he ſaw it on the 
morning of the 28th, yet his Officers belicvi ing 
it to be only a cloud, to which opinion tle 
. zineſs of kl weather gave ſome kind t 
countenance, it \"38, on 4 reſoived 
1 ſtand. to the castward, in the parallel of th! 


4 land; as it was certain, that by this courie ve 


5 i ſhould either fall 1 in with 1 the Wand, if we were ' 


alte. d 0 
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already to the weſtward of it; or ſhould at leaſt 
make the main land of Chili, from whence we 
might take anew departure, and aſſure ourſelves, 
by running to the weſtward afterwards, of not 
miſſing the Iſland a ſecond time. 
On the 3oth- of May we had a view of the N 
5 Continent of Chili, diſtant about twelve Or thir- 
teen leagues 3 the land made exceeding high 
and uneven, and appeared quite white; wh at 
we ſaw being doubtleſs a part of the 7 7 dilleras, 
which are always covered with ſnow. Though _ 
by this view of the land we aſcertained our poſi- 
tion, yet it gave us great uneaſineſs to find that 
we had ſo needleſsly Altered our courſe, When 
we were, in all probability, 1 juſt upon the point 
of making the Iſland ; for the mortality amongſt 
as was now increaſed: to a moſt dreadful de- 
gree, and thoſe who remained alive were utterly 
di ſpirited by this new diſappointment, and the i 
Proſpect of their longer continuance at ſea : Our 
| water too began to grow ſcarce ; ſo that gene- 
- ral dejeRtion prevailed amongſt us, whi hq ad- 
5 ded much to the virulence of the diſeaſe, and 
delt royed numbers of our beſt men; and to all 
theſe calamities there was added 98 vexatious 
„ circumſtance, that when, after having got a 
| light of the Main, We tacked and ſtood to the 
| weſtward in queſt of the Idand, we were ſo 
much delayed by calms and contrary winds, that 
it t colt us nine days to regain the weſting, w hich, _ 
when we ſtood to the eaſtward, we ran down 
in two. In this deſponding condition, with a 


crazy.t ſhip, a great tcarcity of freſh water, and 
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a crew fo PETE'S ay diſcaſed, that there were 
not above ten fore-maſt men in a watch ca- 
pable of doing duty, and even ſome of theſe 
lame, and unable to go aloft: Under theſe 
diſheartning circumſtances, I ſay, we ſtood to 
the weſtward, and, on the gth of June, at day 


G8 © - break, we at laſt diſcovered the long-wiſhed- for 
8 CO. Iſland of Juan Fernandes. And with this dif- 5 
·ÿ -covery 1 ſhall. cloſe this chapter, and the firſt 
FI bock, after obſerving (which will furniſh a very 
| q © ftrong image of our unparalleled diſtreſs) that 
"8 by our ſuſpecting ourſelves to be to the welt 


W” ward of the Iſland on the 28th of May, and, in 
. conſequence of this, ſtanding in for the Main, 


|| 1 0 woe loſt between ſeventy and eighty of our men, 8 
F whom we ſhould doubtleſs have ſaved, had we 
RE. 7: - Iſland that day, which, had we kept 
þ EE on our courſe for 2a few hours longer, we could 


not have failed to have done. 
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BOOK II. 


CHAP. 'L 


Me The arrival of the Centurion at * Ilan 4 of 
"= Fernandes, with a deſcription of that Y 


A 


E 


X N 1 ihe 510 of June at 1 ak. as is 
| mentioned | in the preceding chapter, we 
VU fiſt deſcried the Iſland of Juan Fer- 
zander, bearing N. by E. 2 E, at eleven or 
twelve leagues diſtance. And though, on this 
view, it appeared to be a mountainous place, . 
| extremely ragged and irregular ; yet, as it was 
land, and the land we ſought for, it was to us a 
moſt agreeable ſight : For at this place only we 
© could ys to > put a period t to thoſe terrible ca- 
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tante we had 10 Tit Muggel with, Which 
„ had. already ſwept away above half our crew, ane 
which, had we continued a few days longer at 
ſca, would inevitably have compleated our de- 
ſtruction. For we were by this time reduced (o 
8 helpleſs 4 condition, that out of two hundred 
and odd men which remained alive, we could 
not, taking all our watches together, muſter 
hands enough to work the ſhip on an emergency; 4 
though we included the officers, their fervants, - 
and the boys. ; 


The wind being northerly. w nen we l made 


the Illand, we kept plying all that day, and the 
next night, in order to get. in with the land; N 
and wearing the ſhip in the middle watch, 15 
had a melancholy inſtance of the almoſt incredi- 
5 ble debility of our people; for the Lieutenant 
5 could muſter no more than two ; 
and fix Fore- maſt men capable of working; { 
that without the aſſiſtance of the officers, ſery ants 
and the boys, it might have proved impoſſib!: 

- for us to have- reached | the Iſland, after we hal 
1 got ſight of it; and even with this aſſiſtancce 
they were two 1 854 in trimming the ſails: 10 
fo wretched a condition was a Gixty gun ſhip re- 
1 duced, which had paſſed Streights Le Mai; e but 
three months before, with 3 four and five 
hundred men, almoſt all of them i in health and 
vigour. 5 1755 


Quarter- -maſters, 


However, on 485 ih in the aac Ke 


got under the lee of the Iland, and kept rang- 
1 along it, at about two miles diſtance, in or- 
der bo look out for the Naber anchorage, v which 


| W 48 
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| was deſcribed to be in a bay on a the North ſide, 
And now being nearer in with the ſhore, we could 
diſcover that the broken craggy precipices, which 
had appeared ſo unpromiling at a diſtance, were 
far from barren, being in moſt places covered 
with woods; and that between them there were 
every where interſperſed the fineſt vallies, clothed _ 
with a molt beautiful verdure, and watered with 
numerous ftreams and caſca ades, no valley of any 
extent, being unprovided of its proper rill. The 
Water too, as we afterwards found, was not in- 
ferior to any we had ever taſted, and was con- 
ſtantly clear: So that the aſpect of this county 
would, at all times, have been extremely de- 
lightful, but i in our diſtreſſed ſituation, languiſh- 
ing as we were for the land and its vegetable 
productions, (an inclination conftantly attend- 
ing every ſtage of the ſea- -ſcurvy) it is ſcarcely 
— credible: wth what eagerneſs and tranſport WE 
Y viewed the ſhore, and with how much impati- 
ence we longed for the greens and othex refreſh- _ 
ments which were then in fight, and particularly : 
for the water, for of this we had been confined _ 
to a very ſparing allowance for a conſiderable 


time, and had then but ve ton remaining on 5 8 
board. Thoſe only who have endured a long 

I leries of thirſt, and who can readily recal the de- 
fre and agitation which the ideas alone of ſprings 5 


and brooks have at that time raiſed in them, can 
judge of the emotion with whic h we eyed a large : 
caſcade of the moſt tranſparent water, which 
| poured itſelf from a rock near a hundred feet 5 

wich : 
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high 1 into the ſea, at a ſmall diſtance from the © 
hip. Even thoſe amongſt the diſeaſed, who 5 
were not in the very laſt ſtages of the diſtemper, — 
though they had been long confined to their ham- ; 
mocks, exerted. the ſmall remains of ſtrength r 
that was left them, and crawled up to the „ 


to feaſt themſelves with this reviving proſpect. : 


Thus we coaſted the ſhore, fully employe I in ” 


the contemplation. of this diverſified land{kip, 


which ſtill improved upon us the farther we ad- _ 


vanced. But at laſt the night cloſed upon "Oh 
- before we had fatisfied ourſelves which was the 


proper bay to anchor in; and therefore we re. 


ſolved to keep in ſoundings all night, (we hav- 
ing then from ſixty- -four to ſeventy fathom) and 
to ſend our boat next morning to diſcover the 


dad; However, 5 the current ſhifted in the night, + 


5 and ſet us ſo near the land, that we were obliged 
do let £0 the beſt bower in fifty-lix fathom, not 
half a mile from the ſhore. At four in the 


morning, the Cutter was diſpatched with our 
third Lieutenant to find out the bay we were in 


ſearch of, who returned again at noon with the 
-..-. - boat laden with ſeals and graſs; for though the 
Illand abounded with better vegetables, yet „ 


boat's-crew, in their ſhort ſtay, had not met 1 


5 with them; and they well knew that even graſs : 
Would prove a dainty, and indeed it was all ſoon 


and eagerly devoured. The ſeals too were con- | 
{idered as freſh proviſion ; but as yet were not 
much admired, tho? they grew afterwards into 
more repute: For what rendered them leſs va- 2 
e at Ran juncture, was the 888 an | 


9 
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tity of Selb fim, which the people c on boat 
had taken, during the abſence of the boat. 
The Cutter, in this expedition, had diſco- 
vered the bay where we intended to anchor, EZ 
which we found was to the weſtward of our pre- 
p ſent ſtation and, the next morning, the weather 
5 proving favourable, we rect: to weigh, 5 
in order to proceed thither: But though, on this. 
. occaſion, we muſtered all the ſtrength we could, 
obliging even the ſick, who were ſcarce able to 
keep on their legs, to aſſiſt us; yet the capſtan | 
was fo weakly manned, that it was near four 
| hours before we hove the cable right up and 
down: After which, with our utmoſt efforts, 
„ with many ſurges and ſome purchaſes we 
made uſe of to increaſe our power, we found 
: ourſelves incapable ot ſtarting the anchor from 
the ground. However, at noon, as a freſh gale 
| blew towards the bay, we were induced to {et 
the fails, which tortunately tripped the anchor; 
on which we ſteered along ſhore, till we came 
A- breaſt of the point that torms the caſtern part ” 
cf the bay. On the opening of. the bay, me 
| wind, that had befriended us thus far, ſhifted | 
| and blew from thence in ſqualls; but by means 
Olf the head-way we had got, we loofed cloſe in, 
till. the anchor brought us up in fifty ſix fathom. 
| Soon after we had thus got to our new birth, 
we diſcovered a ſail, which we made no doubt EE 
was one of our ſquadron ; and on its nearer ap- 
proach, we tound it. to be the Tryal Sloop. We 
immediately ſent ſame of our hands on board 
8 her, by whoſe aſſiſtance ſhe was brought to an 
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anchor beten us and the land. We: Hats 
found that the Sloop had not been exempted : 
from thoſe calamities which we had fo ſeverely _ 
felt; for her Commander, Captain Saunders, 
Waiting on the Commodore, informed him, that 


out of his ſmall complement, he had buried thirty- 8 


four of his men; and thoſe that remained were 


= univerſally afflicted with the ſcurvy, that only 


” himſelf, his Lieutenant, and three of his men. . 


were able to ſtand by the ſails, The 77 came 


to an anchor within us, on the 1 zth, about noon, 


= and we carried our hawſers on board her, in or- 
der to moor ourſelves nearer in ſhore; : but the 


wind coming off the land in violent guſts, pre- 


Es vented o our mooringꝭ in the birth we intended, 
. eſpecially as Our prineipal attention was now em- 


Ployed on buſineſs rather of more importance 5 


for we were now extremely occupied in ſending 
on ſhore materials to raiſe rents for the reception 
of the fick, who died apace on board, and 

doubtleſs the diſtemper was conſiderably aug- Ml 


mented, by the ſtench and filthineſs in which 
they lay; for the number of the diſcaſed was ſo 


= 15 great, and 10 ſew could be ſpared from the ne. 
ceſſary duty of the ſails to look after them, that 
it was impoffible to avoid a great relaxation in 
e the article of cleanlineſs, which had rendered the 


ſhip extremely loathſome between decks. But 
notwithſtanding our deſire of freeing the ſick 5 
Z from their hateful ſituation, and their own ex- 
treme impatience to get on ſhore, we had not 
bands enough to prepare the tents for their | 


 Feeeptign. kefore wo 26th; but on that and 
i the 


(19) 


the. two following days we fent them all on 
| ſhore, amounting to a hundred and ſixty- ſeven 
| perſons, beſides at leaſt a dozen who died i in the 
boats, on their being expoſed to the freſh air. 
| The greateit part of our ſick were ſo infirm, 
chat we were obliged to carry them out of the 
| ſhip in their hammocks, and convey them af- 


terwards in the ſame manner from the water-ſide 


| to their tents, over a ſtony. beach. This was a 
| Work of conſiderable fatigue to the few who. 
were healthy, and therefore the Commodore, 
with his accuſtomed humanity, not only aſſiſted | 
| herein with his own labour, but obliged his Of- 
E ficers, without diſtinction, to give their helping 
hand. The extreme weakneſs of our ſick. may 
Us ſome meaſure be collected from the numbers 
who died after they had got on ſhore ; for it had 
- generally been found, that the land, and the re- 
treſhments it produces, very ſoon recover moſt 
| ſtages of the Ica- 1Curvy 3 and we flatterc ed our- 
ſelves, that thoſe who had not periſhed on this 
firſt expoſure to the open air, but had lived to be 
placed in their tents, would have bcen ſpeedily _ 
0 reſtored to their health and vigour: But, to our 
great mortification, it was near twenty days after 5 
| their landing, before the mortality was arg 2 


| ceaſed ; z and for the firſt ten or twelve days, 


buried rarcly leſs than ſix each day, and many WY ; 
| thoſe, who ſurvived, recovered by very flow and 
| inſenſible degrees. Indeed, thoſe who Were well 
enough at their firſt getting on ſhore, to creep 
out of their tents, and crawl about, were foon _ 
. relieved, and recovered their health and ſtrength 85 
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ina very ſhort time; but in the reſt, the diſeaſe 7 
ſeemed to have acquired a degree of inveteracy 1 
which was altogether without exampleQ. 

_ _ Having proceeded thus far, and got our tick 
on ſhore, I think it neceſſary, before I enter into 5 


any longer detail of our tranſactions, to give a 


diſtinct account of this Iſland of Juan Fernandes, 
its ſituation, productions, and all its convenien- 
cCies. Theſe particulars we were well enabled to 
be minutely inſtructed in, during our three 
months ſtay there; and as it is the only com- 
modious place in thoſe ſeas, where Britiſh crui- 
ſers can refreſh and recover their men after their 
| paſſage round Cape Horn, and where they may 
remain for ſome time without alarming the Spa- 
niſd coaſt, theſe its advantages well merit a cir- 
cu mſtantial deſcription. And indeed Mr. Anſin 
was particularly induſtrious i in directing the roads 
and coaſts to be ſurveyed, and other obſervations _ 
| to be made, knowing, from his own experience.. 
of how great conſequence, theſe materials might -.- 
prove do any Britiſh veſſels hereafter employed inn 


thoſe ſeas. For the uncertainty we were in of it, 


Poſition, and our ſtanding in for the Main on the | 
A2̃8ꝗth of May, in order to ſecure a ſufficient eaſt 
1 ing, when we were indeed extremely near it, 
cCioſt us the lives of between ſeventy and eighty | 
of our men, by our longer continuance at fea: 
From which fatal accident we might have been 1 
b exempted, had we been furniſhed with ſuch a! 
account of its ſituation, a as we could fully hae = 


I —— on. 


Tbe 


4) 


The Illand af Juan Fernandes lies in the lati- 


tude: of 339: 40 South, and is a hundred and 
ten leagues diſtant from the Continent of Chili. 
It is ſaid to have received its name from a Spani- 


ard, who formerly procured a grant of it, and 


reſided there ſome time with a view of ſettling 


tit, butafterwards abandoned it. On approach- 
iz it on its eaſt ſide, it appears, as repreſented 
in the fourteenth plate, where (a) is a ſmall 


Iſland, called Goat Land, to the S. W. of it; 


a rock, called Monkey Key, almoſt contigu- EH 
| ous to it; (c) is the Eaſt Bay, (d) Cumberland 
Hay, where we moored, and which, as will be 
„ obſerved, is the beſt road tor ſhipping, and 185 © 
the Eaſt bay. The Illand itſelf is of an irregu- 
SE lar figure, as may be ſeen by the very exact plan 
of it in the fifteenth plate. Irs greateſt extent 
1 being between four and five leagues, and irs 
| greateſt breadth ſomewhat ſhort of two leagues, 5 
| The only fate a nchoring at this Ifland is on the 
North ſide, where are the three bays mentioned 
above, but the middlemoſt known by the name 
of Cumberland Bay, is the wideſt and deepeſt, +. 
| andinall reſpects much the beſt ; the other two 
bays, denominated the Eaſt and Weſt bays, are 
| ſcarcely more than good landing places, where 
boats may conveniently put their caſk on ſhore. 
| Therej is a-plan of the N. E. ſide of the Illand, po 
WY containing theſe three bays, drawn by a lars ge ſcale, 
in plate the ſixteenth; where it appears, that Cum- 
bᷓ̃erland Bay is pretty well ſecured to the ſouth- 
| ward, lying only expoſed from the. N. by W. to 
n E. by Sz and as the northerly winds ſeldom 
We blow 
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pPlow in that climate, and never with any vis- 
lence, the danger from that quarter is not wor“ 
attending to. To qiſtinguit ſh this bay the better J 
. have a Ade 4 a Very exact view of it, i 


the 17th p! ate, which will enable all furur: 
Navigats Irs reac lily to lind 1 it. | Es 
As the bay laſt deſc ribed or Cumbe land 1 2 


is by far the. moſt « comme ious road in the Ilan a 


ſo it is a dviſe able for all ſhip 5s to anc chor On 
weſtern ſide of this bay, —_ little more Thai: 


7 th 


two cables length of the beach, Here they m 
ride III tor LY fathom of ware I, and 


Be, In a pre: 


: ? 1 £ p fie 

meaſure, ſheltered from a large heavy ſea, hi 5 
| Drs es rot Ng. in whenever Aan caltern he =: 
5 Welte 14 v ind. 1 lov 8. | . iS h OWE Ve . C XPEc.? 


| n thi Cates tO < | CAC kle or; arnr the CA ble: 8. Welt H a! 


ron cha in, ; or TOOL | rounding, | for { Ive Or K f. 2 
PS. 2h 8 . 1 n . 13 
CLLOTN res | tlie anchor, to ES dure them ITO 
: TTY * 1 3 ; 
being rubb ect by the tout ess IF} 1 Srounc f 


I have before obſerve, that a northe erly wit 


to which L alone this | 1 = 18 en 4 poſed, ve ry Fare! 1 


blew dur! ing our ſtay here; and as it Was thek 
winter, it may be fi uppoſe ſed, ee ee Ec 


be leſs frequent. Indeed; int thoſe jew an 
when 1 was in that quarter it dig not 


h with any great force : But hs hats EY 15 U 
— owing to the highland on the ſou thward 0 55 
bay, 1 chec ked its current, and thereby © 


- abared its violence; for we had re en to ſup: 


To poſe, that a few leagues oft, it blew with Con! 2 


derable force, fince it ſometimes drove be 0 re 
= prodigious ſea, in which We rode fore caſtlo 8 


But though the northern winds are never to be £ 


ap] pre 


* 


( 103 ) 
apprehended, yet the ſouthern winds, which ge- 
nerally prevail here, trequently blow off the 
land in violent guſts and ſqualls, which however 
rarely laſt longer than two or three minutes. 
This ſcems to be owing to the obſtruction of 
the ſouthern gale, by che hi ils in the neighbour- _ 
hood of the bay; tor the wind being collected 
by this means, at laft Tones | its paſſage through 
the narrow vallies, which, like ſo many funnels, 
both n e and increafe its vio- 
lence. Theſe frequent 1288 adden guſts make it 
difficult for ſhips ps to work in with the wind off 
more, or to keep a cle TID nen anchored. 
The W 1 of this and 15 compoſcd 
of high cragg py Kills, many 8 them inacceſ- 
fible, though 85 aste COVE; d with trees. The 
g 7011 of this part i 8 1001& L and f allow, | fo that 
very large trees on the Hills ſoon periſh for wa ant 


of root, and ar e ealily Overtd 
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REG. 3 Which Oc. 
3 5 _ 5 1 OE RES 
calioned the un 0 tui Nate de atn of one Ort Our 
ſailc rs, Who be: 1116 85 upon. the hill 1 in ſeare ch of: 7 
goats, caught hold of a tree upon a decliy wy o 
2 af og Bi in his al ce nt, i this 2 IV ing. way 5 9 


2 
3 


= ende diser rolled down t he | ul, and tho? 

3 1 his fall he faſtened on another tree of ent 

1 be bulk, Yet that too gave Way, and 
fte | amongſt the rocks, and \ Was daſhed to pieces. 5 5 
© Mr Brett too met with an acc ident ON! y by rell 

| ing his back againſt a tree, near as large about 

WW himſelf, which ſtood on a flope bor. che tree 
| giving Way, he fell to a conſiderable diſtance, 
1 tough without FECEIVINg, 2 ay V 
NM 2 r $2 
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The ſouthern, or rather the 8. W. part of the 


Iſand, as diſtinguiſhed in the plan, is widely) 
different from the reſt, being dry, ſtony, and 


: deſtitute of trees, but very flat and low, com. 


: pared with the hills on the northern part. This 


part of the Iſland is never frequented by ſhips, - 


being ſurrounded. by a ſteep ſhore, and having 
little or no treſh water ; and belides, It is 5 

1 poſed to the ſoutherly wind, which generally 
blows here the whole year round, and in the 
winter ſolſtice very hard. The trees of Which 
the woods on che northern ſide of the Ifland are 
© compoſed, are molt of them aromaticks, and. 
of many different ſorts: There are none 6. 


. them of a ſize to yield any conſider able timber, 


*cept the myrtle- trees, which are the larget . 


on the Ifland, and ſupplied us with all the tim. 
ber we made uſe of ; but even theſe. olle 


not work to a greater length than forty 1 


The top of the Win tree is circular, and ap- 


pears as uniform and regular, as if it had bee | 


clipped by art; it bears on its bark an excre- 
ſcence like mols, which 1 in taſte and ſmell fe. 
ſembles lern. and was uſed by our people 


hs inſtead of it. We found here too the piemento- 
tree, and likewiſe the cabbage- bree though in 
no great plenty. ” 


"Our priſoners obſerved, that the. appea trance gi 


; of the hills in ſome part of the Iſland reſen bled. 


that of the mountains in Chili, where the gold 
18 found: So that it 1s not impoſlible but mine 
night be diſcovered here. We obſerved, 


"me 
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ſome places, ſeveral hills of a peculiar ſort of 


red earth, exceeding vermilion ! in colour, which 
perhaps, on examination, might prove uſcful 
for many purpoles. 
Beſides a great number of plants of various | 
kinds which : are to be met with upon the Iſland, | 
| but which we were not botaniſts enough either 
a to deſcribe, or attend to, we found here almoſt 
all the vegetables, which are uſually eſteemed 
to be particularly adapted to the cure of thoſe 
F ſcorbutick diſorders, which are contracted by 
| falt diet and long voyages. For here we had 
great quantities of water-creſſes and purſlain, 


with excellent wild-ſorrel, and a vaſt profuſion 
of turnips and Sicilian radiſnes : Theie two laſt, 


having ſome reſemblance to each other, Were” 
confounded by our people under the general 
= name of turnips. Wie uſually preferred the tops 
oö the turnips to the roots, which were often 
ſtringy ; though ſome of them were free from 
| -- That. exception, and remarkably good... Theſe 
vegetables, with the fiſh and fel we found 


here, and which 1 mall more particularly d- 


ſcribe hereafter, were not only extremely grate- 
ful to our palates, after the long courſe of ſalt 


dict which We had been 50 to, but were 


= likewiſe of the moſt ſalutary conſequence to our 
ſick in recovering and invigorating them, —_ 
A : of no mean 5 to us who were "well, in de- 
1 ſtroying the lurking ſeeds of the ſcurvy, from | 
| which perhaps none of us were totally exem|t, 
| and in refreſhing and reſtoring us to our r wonted 7 


Arength,; and aftivir 5. 
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Beſides the vegetables I have mentioned, o. 


which we made perperu ule, we found many 


acres of. g ound covered with oats and gover. 
There Tere 0 Table "Few cabbage- trees upon t: 


Iſland, a ere de but as they g Yeneral 


ly grew on the prec pit es, and in dangerous f 


tuations, and as it was nece effary to cut down a 


large tree for every ſingle c W this Was : | 


«| 


dainty that we were able but rc arcly to indulge © in. 


Ms | es ol the eine nd the lee 


per 101 bb kinds ot. Vegct; tion; for ift t 
ground be any Where ee turned up, it 
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the IſNand of Juan Fernandes, for they told him, 
their late Navigators had diſcovered there num- 
bers of peach-trees and apricock-trees, which 
being fruits before unobſerved in that place, 

they concluded them to be produced from ker— 
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| and . Proc uctions- of. this place: But 
the face of the country, at leaſt of the North 
Part. t of the lian, is lo extremely Ingular, 

75 t 1 cannot avoir id giving it a particular con- 
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bottom of the valley, by the courſe of the 


neighbouri ing hills, was at any time broken into 
a ſudden ſharp deſcent : Some particular ſpots 


occurred in theſe vallies, where the ſhade and 
fragrance of the contiguous woods, the loftineſs 
of the overhanging rocks, and the tranſparency 
and frequent fal Is of the neighbouring ſtreams, 
| preſented ſcenes of ſuch elegance and dignity, . 
as would perhaps with difficulty be rivalled in 
any other part of the globe. It is in this place, 
perhaps, that the Gimple productions of unaſſiſt 
cd nature may be ſaid to excel all the fictitious 
deſcriptions of the moſt animated imagination. 
— br finiſh this article with a th ort account of 
that ſpot where the C ommodore pitched. his 
tent, and which he made choice of tor his own. | 
_ reſidence, though T deſpair of conv ey ing an 
N "ad CC juate idea Of. its beauty. „is Piece f 


ground which he choſe was a fn aall lawn, tht 


Jay on a little aſcent, at the iſtance of about 
half a mile from the { fea. In the front of his 
tent there was a large avenue cut through the 
woods to the ſea- fide E. which doping to the War 
| ter, with a ge entl- N eſcent. opened a proſpect ot - 
the bay and the. tips at anchor. This lawn 
Was ſcreened behi wy by 2 tall wood of my! e 
: ſweeping, 1 round it, in the form of a theatre, the 
ground on which the wood ſtood, riſing, with a. I 
much ſharper aſcent than the lawn itſelf, though 
not fo much, but that the hills and precipices 
within land towered up conſider rably above the 
| - 2ops of the trees, and adde ded fo the grande ur Ct 


* 1 2 
Ii 


1 %% 


tme view. There were, beſides, two flreams of © 
: chryſtal water, which ran on the right and left 
of the tent, within an hundred yards diſtance, 
and were ſhaded by the trees which ſkirted the 


lawn on either ſide, and compleated the ſym- 


: metry of the whole. Some faint conceptions 


of the elegance of this ſituation may perhaps be 
better deduced from the draught of it, to be 


ſeen In the 18 8th plate. 


It remains now only that we ſpeak 1 the 7 
animals and proviſions which we met with at 


this place. Former writers have related, 
this Iſland abounded with vaſt numbers of goats, 


and their accounts are not to be queſtioned, this 
place being the uſual haunt of the buccaneers, 


and privateers, WhO formerly frequented thoſe 
ſeas. And there are two inſtances z 


; r 


ſpective ſhips, and lived : one upon this Iſland 
for ſome years, and conlequently were no ftran- 
gers to its produce. Sei, who was the laſt, oe 
+ ROE ſtay of betw cen four and five years, was 
taken off the place by the Duke and Ducheſs 
: Privateers of Briſtol, AS may be ſcen at large 1 in 
the journal of their voyage: His manner of 
3 life, during his ſolitude, was in moſt par ticulars 
very remarkable bur there 1 is One circumſtance : 
. relates, which was ſo ſtrangely verified by 
our own obſervation, that | cannot help reciting 1 55 
He tells us, among other things, e 
| blen Sau n more Fouts than he wanted, he 
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one of a 
. Muſquito Indian, and the 0 ther of a Sel- . 


Hurt, a Scotehmam, who were left by their re- 
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lometimes marked their ears and let them go. 
This was about thirty- two years before our ar- 
rival at the Iſland, Now it happened, that the 
Brit goat that was killed by our people at their 
knding had his ears lit, whence we concluded, 
that he had Coubtleſs been formerly under th 
power of Selkirk. This was indeed an anima! | 


of a moſt vencrable a ſpect, digniß led W. th an 


excceding majeſtic beard, and with many oil, © 
ſymptoms of antiqui ty. During our ſtay on 
the Illand, we met with Ong maiked in the 
ſame manner, all the males being g diſtinguiſhe 
by an exuberance of beard, and cvery othe 
characteriſtick of extieme age. 


But the great numbers pg goats, which 10 


mer writers deſcribed to have been found 8 5 
this Iſland, are at preſent very much diminiſhed 
For the Spaniards being informed of the advan- 
tages Which the buccaneers and privatcers drew 
from the proviſions which goa flesh he! e fur- 
niſned them with, they have endeavoured to ex 
5 tirpate the brec d;- thereby to deprive their E 
mies of this relief. For this purpoſe, they bare © T2 
put on ſhore great n numbers of large dogs who 8 


5 


have Selene apace and have deſtroyed al che 
| goats in the acceſſible part of the country ; ſo 
that there now remain only a few amongſt the 1 
| craggs and Precipices, where the dogs cannot 
follow th em. Theſe are divided into ſeparate 
herds of twenty or thi urty. each, which inhabit - 
diſtinct faſt neſſes, and never mingle with cach 
other: By this r cans. we for nd 11 extreme! 1 


1 
Gifte U 4 


tory 


difficult to Kill thaw ; and yet we were ſo de- 
ſirous of their fleſh, which we all agreed much 
reſembled. veniſon, that we got knowledge, F. 


believe, of all the ir he -ds, and it was CONCelV= 


cd, by comparing their numbers together, that 


they ſcarcely exceeded two hundred. upon the 
whole Idand.“ 1 rem ember we had once an op- 


portunity of obſerving a remarkable diſpute be- 
twixt a herd of theie anim als and a number of 
dogs; for going in our boat into the caf tern 
buy, we. ſaw ſome dogs running very cage gerly 7 


7 


upon the foot, and being vos to diſcover 
what game they were after, we lay upon our 
oars ſomè time to view cem, and at laſt we 
a them take to a hill, and looking a little fur- 
ther, we obſerved upon the. ridge of itan herd 
of goats, which ſec med drawn up for their re. 
ception; there was a very A rrow path ſkirted 
on cach ſide by rec PIES, on Which the Maſ- 


ter of the herd poſtecd e the 


enemy, che reſt of the goats b EING all behind 5 
him, 5 where the grout a Was more e Open: Ag > 
this ſpot was inaccefli! le by any other pack? ex- - 
| cepting where this champion nad placed himſelf, 4 : 
the dogs, though they ran up „hill with great 
Sf alacriry, yet when they ca! me Within about twen⸗-⸗ 
— ty yards of. him, Curit. not encounter him, (for 
de would infallibly have driven them down the . 
MM precipice) but gave over the chace, and quiztly | 


laid themſelves down, panting at a great rate. 


l dogs, who, as I have mentioned, Nee 
maſters of all the acceſli ble parts of the Illand, 8 


| are E 
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are of various kinds, but ſome of them very 
large. and are multiplied to a prodigious degree. 
K hey ſometimes came down to our habitations at 
night, and ſtale our Proviſion; and once or twice 
| they ſet upon ſingle perions, but aſſiſtance being 0 
| 2 aatꝗ hand, they were driven off without doing 
mu miſchief. As at preſent it is rare for goats 
V their way, we conceived. that they 
F principally upon young ſeals J and indecd 
ſome of our people had the curioſity to kill d 10g 
ſometimes and dreſs them, and they ſeemed to 
agree that they had a fiſhy taſte. | 
5 S Goats-fleſh, as I have mentioned, being ſcarce, 
_— we rarely being able to kill above one a day. : 


| ran people growing tired of fiſh, (which, "BS 
— An hereafter: 8 abounds at this place) 
= they at laſt condeſcended to eat ſcals, which by y — 
degrees they came to rel, ſh, and called i it lamb. = 
| The ſeal, numbers of which haunt this Ilan d, 5 


EE bath been fo often deſcribed by! former writers, 
ö that it is unneceſſary to fay any thing particular 
e about them in this place. But there is another - 
=_ amphibious creature to be met with here, calle: 

a ſea lion, that bears jome reſembl ance to a ſeal, ” 
though it is much larger. T his too we cat un: 
der the denomination of beet; } and as it is ſo exõũ1! 

traordinary an animal, 1 conccive, it well merits _ 

7 ” 4 particular annotation. They are in ſize, when | 

arrived at their full growth, fron twelve to 
twenty feet in length, and from eight to fiftcci 
in circumference: They are extremely fat, 10 -: 
that after having cut thro' the ſkin, which is 

i; about an 1 inch i in thickneſs, there | is at leaſt a oo! 

: | | | OF 
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| blood, ſpouting tog conſiderable diſtance ; and 


huogſheads. Their ſkins are covered with ſhort 
hairof a light dun colour, but their tails and 
"Ther fins, which ſerve them for feet on ſhore, 


countenance of the male and female eaſy to be 


e males are of a much larger ſize. The form and 


" T9013 - „ 
ov fat before you can come at either lean or 

| bones; and we experienced more than once, that 

the fat of ſome of the largeſt afforded us a butt 

| of oil, They are likewiſe very full of blood, 

for if they are deeply wounded in a dozen places, 
there will inſtantly guſh out as many fountains of 


to try what quantity of blood they contained, we 
mot one firſt, and then cur its throat, and mea- 
ſuripg the blood that came from him, we found, * 
that beſides what remained in the veſſcls, which 
do be ſure was conſiderable, we got at lealt two 


are almoſt black; their! hos or tert ate divided ar 
the ends like fingers, the web which 1 Joins them 
not reaching to the extremities, and each o 
theſe extremities is furniſhed with 2 nail. They 
have a diſtant reſembla ance to an overgrown teal; 
though in ſome parciculars there is a manifeſt dif: 
ference, eſpecially in the males, who have a 
large ſnout or trunk | hangi ing down five or =. 
inches below the end of the upper jaw; this par- 
ticular the females have not, and this renders the 5 


_ diſtinguiſhed trom each other, and beſides, the 


appearance both of male and female are very 
exactly repreſented in the 19th plate, only the 
1 diſproportion of their fize 1 is net uſually ſo great 
as is there exhibited, for the male was drawn 

from the life, aſter the largeſt of theſe animals, 
5 Which 
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which was bun 4 upon the Illand: He was the 
maſter of the Hock, and from his driving off the 
Other males, and keeping a g great number of fe- 


males to bimſelf, he was s by the ſeamen Judi- 


crouſly tiled 1 the Baſhaw. Theſe animals divide 


their time equally between the land ai nd fea, con- 


tinuing at ſca all the ſum mer, and coming on 
thore at the ſetting in of the winter, where they 


reſide during that whole f. eaſon. In this interva! 


they engender and bring forth their y NA and 
have generally two at a birth; the ſe they ſuckle 
with their milk, they being at fit about the ſize 
of a full-grown ſeal. | During the time of theſe | 
animals continuance on ſhore, they. feed on the 
graſs and verdure which grows near the bank of 
the freſh-water ſtreams; and, when not em. 
p oycd in feeding, ſleep. in herds in the moi! 5 
miry places they can find out. As the ey. ſeem to 
be of a very lethargic diſpoſition, and not eaſily 
awakened, each herd was obſerveu to place lome 
of their males at a diſtance in the nature of ſen⸗ 
tincls, who never failed to alarm Ro, when-. 
cver our men attempted to moleſt, or even 0 
approach them; and they were very e 8 
5 alarming, even at a conſiderable d1 iſtance, for 5 
_ the noiſe they make 1 is very loud and of different = 
kinds, ſometimes grunting like hogs, and at 
other times ſnorting like horſes in full vigom 
5 They often, eier l the males, have e : 
| battles which each other, principally about their 
females; ; and we were one day extremely ſur- 
prized by the ſight of two animals, which at 
lirſt appeared « different from all we ha d ever W 
| - ſerved 5 ; 


1 5 
ſerved; but, on a nearer approach, they proved 
tobe two ſea- lions, who had been goring each 
other with their teeth, and were covered over 
with blood: And the Buſhaw betore- mentioned, 
who generally lay [UrFOUNK ded with a ſeraglio of 
females, which no other male dare -d to ap- 


5 proach, had not acquired that envied pre-emi- 


from whence he han 


nence without many bloc dy CON reſts, of which 

the marks {till remained in the numerous fears. 
which were vilible in every part of his body. 

We killed many of them for food, parti icularly 
1 their hearts and tongu WI. ch we eſteemed _ 
exceeding good cating, = pre terable even to 

thoſe of bull locks: Ang in gener} there was no 
difficulty in killing them, rt. wy re inca pa- 
Eb ble eith er of 6 ſcapii g Af. fel in. bs: | heir motion 
being the 1 * 01 Bel! 1 1 


5 their viobber 5 411 the time LARRY 
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taken it, can 1e 1 upon hi Tos 
unperceived, and BOD ki S Þ ad in her tao! uh, 
5 ſhe with. her tecth EA iR cull in notches 1 in 
any n and the ny wounded | " Td ſo deſ- 

perately, that though all po! Hb! care Was taken 
of him, he died | in vt w days... 


Theſe are the princip al an! ma als. which we 


; found upon the Iſland : For we faw but few _ 


birds, and thoſe _ haw 3 owls, 


and humming birds. We ſaw not the Parc lela, IA 


which N in the obne d, and which former 
_ writers have mentioned: 10 De tound! mere; 5 bur L ds 7 


are moving, be- 
; FS . 
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we. met with their holes, we ſuppoſed that the | 
dogs had deſtroyed. them, as they have almoſt _ 
done the cats, Which were very numerous in N 
Sellirb's time, but we ſaw not above one or two 
during our whole ſtay. However, the rats ſtill 1 
keep their ground, and continue here in great 
numbers, and were very troubleſome t to us, DF... | 
infeſting our tents nightly. © - 
But that which furniſhed us with the matt de- : 
| licious repaſts at this Idand, remains {till to be 
deſcribed. This was the fiſh, with which the 
whole bay was moſt Plentifull) ſtored, and with _ 
| the greateſt variety : For we found here cod of 
= a prodigious ſize z and by the report of ſome f 
= our crew, who had been formerly employed i 
ÿBZBññ Newfoundland fiſhery, not in leſs plenty than 
is to be met with on the banks of that Iſland. 
We caught alſo cavallies, gropers, large breams 
maids, filver fiſh, congers of a peculiar kind, 
and above all, a black fiſh which we moſt 
eſteemed, called by ſome a Chimney ſweeper, = 
in ſhape reſembling a carp. Indeed the beach is | 
cvery where ſo fall of rocks and looſe ſtones, | 
that there is no poſſibility of haling the Seyne, 
but with hooks and lines we caught what num 
bers we pleaſed, ſo that a boat with two or three _ 
5 lines would return loaded with fiſh 1 in about two 
or three hours time. The only | interrup jon ve 
| ever met with, aroſ: from great quantitics of - 
dog: ſiſh and large ſharks, which ſometimes at- 
tended our boats and prevented cur ſport. Be- 
ſides the fiſh we have already mentioned, we 
2 bound here one delicacy i in "ow: ary 
| | bot. 
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both as to ſize, flavour and quantity, than is 


perhaps to be met with in any other part of the 


world : This was. lea cra-fiſh; they generally 
3 weighed eight or nine pounds apiece, were of a 
PP excellent taſte, and lay in ſuch abundance 
near the water s edge, that the boat- hooks often 1 
5 ſtruck into them, in putting che boat to and 
| from the ſhore. _ „„ 
ol Þ heſe are the moſt terial arricles hing to : 

. the ACCOIT, modations, 1oil, vegetables, animals,” 5 
13 and other productions of the Tfand of Juan Fr., 
= nandes: B which it mult appear, how properly . 

that place was adapted lor recovering us from the 
- deplorable ſicuation to Which our tedious and un- 


fortunate navigation round Cape Hern had re- 


Fo duced Us. And having thus given the reader 
ſome idea of the ſite and circumſtances of this 
5 place, which was to be our reſidence f for three : 


months, I ſhall now proceed, in the next chap- 


ter, to relate all chat occurred to us in that in- 

_ terval, reſuming my narration from the 181 
day of June, being the day in which the 77 yal - 

nt Sloop, having by a qual been driven out to lea : 

J three days bear,” came again to her moorings, : | 

1 the day in Which we finiſhed the ſending our 5 

fick on ſhore, and about eight Owe aſter our 


55 ürlt anchoring ; at this Ilan d. 


CHAP. TY 


T bu ad af. the 90 ad the Men | 
Pink at the Ifland of Juan Fernandes, 


and the tranſactions at that | place Suing * 


this interval, 


\H E arrival - the T, ryal Sloop at . 


Iſland, ſo ſoon after we came there our- 


18, gave us great hopes of being ſpeedi ly | 
joined by the reſt of the ſquadron; and we were 
for ſome days continually looking out, in ex- | 


0 pectation of their coming in ſight. But Hear 


al fortnight being elapſed, witnout any of them 


having eee we began to deſpair of ever 


meeting them aga in; as we knew that, had ur 
thip continued 10 ch. longer ot fea, we ſhould. Y 
every man of us have periſhed, and the veſſel, _ 


= occupied by dead bodies only, would have been - 4 


left to che caprice of the Winds and Waves 


And this we had great reaſon to fear was the 


fate of our conſorts, as each hour added to the 


— probability of theſe deſponding ſug ggeſtions. — 
But on the 21ſt of June, ſome of our people, 
5 Hom: an eminence on ſhore, diſcerned a ſhip to 

: teeward, with her courſes even with the horizon: 


= + met: they, at the fame time, particularly ob- 
ſerved, that ſhe had no fail abroad except her 


courſes and her main top-fail, This circum- _ 


-. -ftance made them conclude th at it was one of-- 


our ſquadron, which had probably ſuffered m— 


het : 
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her fails ind; rigging as feverely as we had . | 
done: But they were prevented trom forming | 
more definite conjectures about her ; for, after 1 

viewing her for a ſhort time, the weather gre ew „%% js WW 
thick and hazy, and they loſt ſight of her. On e 1 
this report, and no ſhip appearing for ſome „„ | 
: days, we were all under the Srcateſt V uw 
ſulpecting that her people were in the utmoſt _ och, ns 4 
_diftreſs for want of Water, and lo diminiſhed <5 þ i 
and weakened by ticknels, as not to be able to . y 1 
py up to windward ; ſo that we feared that, . 1 1 
after having been in fight of the Iſland, her 6s 8 1 
| whole crew would novwirhitanding periſh : at ſea. ls 9 
However, on the 26th, wards noon, WE Mp. Fs 
cerned a ſail in the N AY Eaſt quarter, which oo 1 i 
we conceived to be the very ſame ſhip that hack _ 
been ſeen before, and our conjectures R 1 
true; ; and about one o'clock ſhe approached ſo Fa EY 
1 near, that we could, diſtingui n her to be te | 
= Glouceſter. i Al we had no doubt of her being — 
in great diſtreſs, the Commodore immedia nely 
ordered his boat to her alliſtance, laden with 
; tre water, fiſh and vegetables, which was a2 


very ſeaſonable relict to them; for our appre- 
henſions of their calamities appeared to be but 
too well grounded, as perhaps there never was 
a crew in a more d liſtreſſed ſituation. They had 

already thrown over- board t WO thirds of their 


complement, and of thoſe that remained alive, ER = 
 tearcely ny. were capable of doing duty, „ Il | 
cept the officers and their ſervants. They BEDS _ 
bern a a confider:ble 1 time at che ſmall allowance ä 


( 186 ) 
of a pint of freſh water to each man for twenty- 
four hours, and yet they had fo little left, that, 


had it not been for the ſupply we ſent them, 


they muſt ſoon have died of thirſt. The ſhip 
plied in within three miles of the bay; ; but, the 
winds and currents being contrary, ſhe could not 
reach the road. However, ſhe continued in 
1 05 the offing the next day, but had no chance of 


e coming to an anchor, unleſs the wind and cur- 
ens ſhifted; and therefore the Commodore 


epcated his anten; ſending to her the Trye/s 
boat manned with the Centuriom? s people, and 
farther ſupply of water and other refreſhments. 

Captain Mitchel, the Captain of the Glouceſter. 


was under a neceſſity of detaining both this bot 


and that ſent the preceding day; "for without the 
help of their crews he had no longer ſtrength 
enough to navigate the ſhip. In this cantalizing Y 
”  firnation the Gloweefter continu.” d for near a fort- 
night, without being 2 able to fetch the road, 
though frequently attempting it, and at ſome 


. times bidding very fair for it. On the gth of 


Ju, we obſerved her Wertebing away to the 


eaſtward at a conſiderable diſtance, which we 2 


ſuppoſed was with a deſign to get to the ſouth- | 
ward of the Iſland ; but as we foon loſt fight of - 
her, and ſhe did not appear for near a weck. 
we were proigiouſly concerned, knowing eh a; 
ſhe muſt be again in extreme diſtreſs for want 
of water. Alter great impatience abo ut her. 
we diſcovered her again on the 16th, ende 
vouring to gome round the eaſtern point of the: 7 
Id; but t the wind, {till blowing directly from 

f = "phe --* 


=" I oving ſtormy the next day, and the boat not 


the long-boat's ſails upon the watcr 


vu towed her along- fide in a few hours. The 


ful condition, having ſcarcely a man in health 


3 fear by our long- boat, both the healthy and 0 i 


benen. as they appeared to be with out re- 
8 month | in her ende: avours to fetch the 2: 75 and . 


= firſt mo ment the m ade the Wand ; on. the © con- 


Tm) 


che bay, prevented her getting nearer than with- 
in four leagues of the lar id. On this, Captain 
Mitchel made ſign; als of diſtreſs, and our long- 
boat was ſent to him with a ſtore of water, and LL 
plenty of fiſh, and other refreſhments. And 
the long-boat being not to be ſpared, the Cock 
ſwain had poſi tive orders from the Commodore 8 
to return again immediately ; but the weather 


appearing, We much feared ſhe was loſt, which | 
would have proved an 1rretr jevable misfortune | 
to us all: But, the third day after, we were re- 

lieved from this anxiety, by the joytul "oe of 


nd we — 
ſent the Cutter immediately to her 1 e = 


crew of our long- boat had taken in ſix of. the 
| Glouceſter s ſick men to bring them on ſhore, 
two of which had dicd in the boat. And now 
F we lear nt that che Glouceſter Was in a moſt dread- 


on board, except thoſe. they received from us ; : 
and, numbers of their ſick dying daily, we 
eo und that, had it not been for the laſt ſupply 


eaſed muſt have all periſhed. together for want 
of water. And theſe calamitics were the more. 


medy : For the Glouceſter had already ſpent a 


the was. now no further advanced chan at the 5 


* 
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: trary, the people on board her had v worn ont : 


their hopes of ever ſucceeding in it, by th x, 


many experiments they had made of its difficu! 
ty. Indeed, the fame day her ſituation © ab 7 
more deſperate than ever, for after ſhe 


received our laſt ſupply of refreſhments, 05 


again loſt ſight of her; o that we in gene. 


deſpaired of her ever coming to an anchor. 
Thus was this unhappy veſſel bandied abou! 


within a ſew leagues of her intended harbour, 


whilſt the neighbourhood of that phy, and of 


thoſe circumſtances, which could: None put a; an 


endl to the calamitics they laboured under, Serve 8 
only to aggravate their d liſtreſs, by tortur ng | 
them with a view of the relief it was not in ther - 


pow er to reac h. But ſhe was at laſt delivered | 
rom this dreadful. ſituation, at a time when | 
we le caſt expe cted it; for alter having loſt ſight n 
; of her for ſeve -ral days, WC were pleaſingly ſur- | 
= prized, on the morning of the 23d of July, 0 2 
lee 5 her open the N. W. point of the 8 with ---| 


a lowing ſail; W hen we immediately 4 K 4 
Wllat t boars We had to her alliſtance, arid in an 


hour's time ſrom our firſt perceiving her, ſhe 
5 een ſale within us in the bay. And - 
we were more part! icularly convinced of ke 
important ce- of "he. aſſiſtance and T4 eine 85 
on we ſo often ſent the m, and how impoſſible it 


1 


would have been for a man of them to þ1 
ſurvived, hal we given leſs attention to their 
wants bor. not wi cht iding the water, the green: 


1 


and Leb pro \ vifions 7 WIC "h we 11 pplied cher +4 


85 With, 
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ah. and the hands we ſent them to navigate 


the ſhip, by which the fatigue of their own 
people was diminiſhed, their ſick relieved, and 

„ mortality abated; notwithſtanding this in- 

dulgent care of the Commodore, they yet bu- 
"ted three fourths of their crew, and a very 
ſmall proport ion of the remainder were capable ” 


of aſſiſting in the quty of the ſhip. On their 


0 coming to an anchor, our | firſt care was to afli I” 
them in mooring, and our next to ſend the ſick 
on ſhore : | Theſe were now reduced by dcaths 
to leſs hs fourſcore, of 1 lich we Expected to 
loſe the greateſt part; but whether it was, that 


0 thoſe fartheſt advanced } int 12 Gil iſtemper were all 


dead, or that the greens N {reſh proviſions 
We had ſent on board had prepared thoſe Which 
55 remained for a more ſpcedy recovery, it hñap - 
5 pened contrary to our expectations, that their 
ſick were in general relics ed and reſtored to 
1 their ſtrength, in a much ſhort ter time than our 
oy had been when we firſt came to the iſland, by 
= and very few of them died on ſhore. N 
I have thus given an account of the principal 5 
I = events relating to the arrival of the Ciquceſter > 5 
1 in one continued narration: 1 hall only add, 
that we never were Joined | by any other of ow = 
ſhips, except our Victualler, the Auna Pink, 
ho came in about the middle ot Aug; , and - 
= whoſe hiſtory 1 ſhall more particular Ly. relate 
3 hereafter. And 1 mall now return to the ace 
count of our own tranſactions on boar and on 
E © ſhore, uring the interval of the Glouro/ter”s 


N 1 3 Freque nt 
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frequent and ineffectual e to reach che 
Illand. | SE ALS: 
. Cur next employment, | alter Nennt our : 

ſick on ſhore from the Centurion, was cleanſing 
our ſhip and filling our water. The firſt of 0 

theſe meaſures Was inditpenſibly nece ay to One 
| furure health, as the numbers of ſick, and the 

unavoidable negligence ariſing; from Our deplo- 

rable ſituation at ſea, had rendered the ee 7 
8 moſt eee loachſome. And the bling our 

water Was caution that appeared not leis effer 170 
tial to our Ie ſccurity, as we hat re alen to 5 
| apprehend that accidents mi; ght oblige 18 to qui 


= the Itand at 2 e ſhort warning; — for fo ine 


upon dur firſt landing „gave | us grounds to = : 


Appearances, which we had dilcovered on there 
1 

5 lieve, that there were See - cruiſers. in theſe 

ſeas. , whic h had lefe the INand but a thort tin 

before our arrival, and might poſt bly retura © 

there again, either for a recrui- of wa ter, or in 

ſcarch of us; for as we could not doubt, but 


„ that the ſole buſineſs they had at ſea v was to ih] 
tercept us, and we knew that this Ian 4 was the 


ket: 10 ft R 87 in thei ir own. opinion, to meet 


Wich Us. The ire umſtance: „which gave ri 
to theſe reflections (in part of which We were 55 4 


N — 5 _ 2 ö [ mY + 13 
not miſtaken, as dal bs ovierved more at Jar 


hereafter ) Wwe ere our finding on ſho re fevers 
. DIEC es: of earthe 5 made uſe of in tho 
teas for water and other liquids, w hich : appearet 
10 be freſh bro! den: We faw-too many 13 0 


7 1 


athes, and near them fit H- boncs and Pieces 74S = | 


1 7 YEE 


| fin, beſides whole aſh ſcattered here and there, 
which plainly appeared to. have been but a ſhort 


time out of the water, 28 they wer? but alt 


beginning to decay. Theſe appeara. were 


certain indications that there had bee en {hips at 
this place but a hort time before we came 


there; and as all Shomifh Merchant-men are in- 
” ſtructed to avoid the Iſland, on account of its 


being the common rendezvous of their enemies, 
We concluded thoſe who hi ad touched here to be 


ſhips of force ; and not | nov. in g th at Pizarro 


was returned to Buenos Ayres, and ignorant what 


ſtrength might have been fitted out at Callas, 
ve were under ſome concern for our ſafet y, 


being in ſo wretched and enfeeb! ed a condition, 


> that notwithſtanding the rank of our ſhip, and 


the lixty | guns ſhe carried on board, which 


Would only have aggravated our diſhonour, there 5 
was ſcarcely a privateer ſear to ſea, that was not 
an over-match for us. | However, our fears on 
this head Dj oved imaginary, and we were not 
+ expoſed to the diſgrace, waich might have been 
ecxpec fred to have befallen us, had we been ne- 
Cellitated (as we mult have been, had the ene. 
my appeared) to fight our Gixry-gun ſhip with + 


no more than 88 hands. 


W hilſt the cleaning our - ſhip and the filling 
74 our water went on, We fer up à large copper- 


5 


oven on ſhore n« ear the ſick tents, in which we 
* baked! bread: every day tor che ſhip 8 company, 1 
being extremely deſirous of recovering our ſick 
9 5 £ as ; foon as poſtible, 4 nd conceiving "that new 


bread 2 


1 
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bread added to their greens and freſh fiſh, migin 
| prove a powerful article in their relief. Indeed. 
we had all imaginable reaſon to endeavour at 
the augmenting our preſent ſtrength, as every 
little accident, which to a full crew would | be 
inſigailicant, was extremely alarming in our 
pron helpleſs firuation : Of this, we had a” 

roubleſome. inſt ance on the zoth of 7 ene 5" for. 

at five in the morning, we were aftonil aed by a. 


Violent guſt of wind directly off ſhore, which 


inſtantly parted our ſmall bower cable about ten 


fathom from the ring of the anchor: The f. ſhip at 20 
once ſwung off to the beſt bower, which | happily 


; ſtood the violence of the; Jerk, and brought Us 
up with two cables an end in eight farhom. At 
this time we had not above a dozen ſeamen i 

the ſhip, and we were apprehenſive, | if the ſqual 


| continued, that we ſhould be driven to oa In 


this wretched condition. However, we ſent t. 


boat on ſhore, to bring off all chat were capal 5 
of acting; and the Lid ſoon abating of ut 


fury, g gave us an opportunity of receiving th. 
boat Tut again with a reinforcement. W. ith 


this additional ſtrength we. immediately went 0 


work, to heave in what remained of the cable, 
which we ſuſpected had received ſome damage 


from the foulneſs of- the ground before it part. 
ed; and agreeable to our conjecture, we found. P 


that ſeven fathom and a half of the outer end NY 


| had been rubbed, and rendered unſerviceable. 5 
15 In the aſternoon, we bent the cable to the ſpa re 


1 


15 anchor, and got it over the ſhip $ ſide; 5 and the 
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next morning, 2 1, being favoured with the 
wind in gentle breezes, we warped the ſhip in 


again, ms let go the anchor in for ty-one fa- 


thom; the © aaftermolt point now bearing from 


| us E. 1 8; the weſtermoſt N. W. by W; and 
the bis 4 as 1 fore, S. S. W; a ſituation, in which 


we remained ſecure for the f uture. But we were 


much concerned for the loſs of our anchor, and 

he on t frequently for it, in hopes to have reco- 5 

vered it; but the buoy having ſunk at the very 
inſtant that the cable parts d, we were never able | 


to find t. 


And now as we advanced in he ſome of our 
| men being tolerably recovered, the ſtrongeſt of 


Wo 


them were employed | in cutting down trees, and 


5 ſplitting them into billets; while others, Who 


were too weak for this employ, und ertook to 


carry the billets by one at a time to the water 
fide : This they performed, ſome of them with 
the help of crutches, and others ſupported by 1 
| fingle ſtick, We next ſent the forge on ſhore, | 
and employed our ſmiths, who. were but Juſt ca- 
pable of working, in mending our chain- plates, 


and our other br oken and decayed iron work. 


2 large tent on the beach for the ſail- makers; 


ie and 


We began too the repairs of our rigging + but 
da we tad not a ſufficient quantity of junk to 
make ſpun- -yarn, we defer red the general over- 

| hale, in hopes of: the daily ar rival of the Clou. 

. (eſier, who we knew had a great quantity of . 
dn boa rd. However, th at we might make as 
Wh 8 diſparch : as poſlible in our reficting, welt: 
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and then y were immediately employed in repairing: 1 
our old tails, and making us new ones. 
Theſe A es with our cleanſing an 

_ watering the ſhip, (which was by this time pretty 
well compleated) the attend: nce on our ſick, 

and the lrequent relief ſent to the G louceſter, 
were the principal tranſactions of our infirm cre. | 
till the arrival of the Glouceſter at an anchor in tl 


bay. And then n Mitchel W aiting on . 


Comm ore, infor med him, that he had be: * 
fo; ced by the VIE ds, in his laſt abſence, as 1} 5 — 4 


as the mall INand called Maſa- Luero, Be 0 
twenty-two leagues to the weſt ward of J 
nandes ; and that he endeavoured to Ra) his buar 
; on ſhore. at this place for water, 0 b he 
could obſerve ſeveral ſtre: ms, but the wind blew 


10 ſtrong upon the ſhore, and occaſioned ſucha 


ſurt, char it vas impoſſible for the boat to land 

though the at fempt was not altogether uſeleſs, as 
the returne: With @ boat londl of fiſh. This 
; land had been repreſe nted by former Nees 
tors as a barren rock; but Captain Mitchel ati. 
the Commodore ey that It was alinoſt every Whe ere 
covered with trees and verdure, and was. near. 
Tour miles in len ngih ; and added, that it -appear-... 
ed to him far from in apoſN wy but ſome i nal 


_ 


bay might be e found. on it, Which might a aflorck 
ſuffcient f ſhe lter tor any; ſhip deſirous of refreſh- 
ing there. 


As four 1 5 of our 8 ron were m kung 
this def cription of the Iſland of Maſa-1 Fuero gave 
riſe to a conjecture, that ſorne of them 1 1 
poſt bly have fallen in with th Ut c Iſland, and have -4 
| Ee; mitte _—_— 
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| miſtaken ir for the true place 51 our rendez vous 
And this ſuſpicion was the more pla: uſible, as we 


had no draught of either Ifland that could be re- 


ied on. In conſequence of this reaſoning, Mr. 


Anſon determined to fend the 2 vloop thithery 
as ſoon as ſhe could be fitted for the lea, in order 


to examine all its bays and creeks, that we might 


Be ſatisfied whether | r any of our mil Ung ſhips were 
there or not. For this purpoſc, fore of our 
beſt hands were ſent on board the T the next 

morning, to overhale and fix her rigging; and | 


our long boat Was employed Lit com ple ating her 


water; and whatever ſtores and neceſſaries ſne 
| wanted, were immedi lately ſupplied, either from 


the Centurion or the Glouceſter. But it was the 


5 Ath of a before the Try, Was in re alin 5 to. 
lai, when having we bed, it toon after fell 
calm, and the 1 her very near the eaſtern 55 
ſhore: Captain Saanlers hung out lights, and 


fired leve! "al guns to ac CQUAmE us with His danger; 


upon which all the boats were ſent to his re lief, 
who towed the Sloop into the bay; Where e ſhe 
5 anchored until the next morning, | and then 
weighed again, proceed ed on her cruize with 
1 lair breeze. „„ > 
And now : after the Clmeefter? 8 arrival, we were 
| employed in carneſt! in examining and repairing ; 
our rigging ; butin the {ripping our foremaſt, 
we were alarmed * Gilcovering it was ſprung 
juſt above the par tne: 's of the 1 upper deck, The 
: ſpring was two inch 8 in de pth, and twelve in 
eircumference; but the Car penters inſpecting it, 
gave it as | their e that filhing it with two 


— 


leaves 


. 


1 

f 

1 
1. 


{ 7 go : Th 


leaves of an anchor ſtock, would render 5s 


ſecure as ever. But our greateſt difficulty in re- 
fitting was the want of cordage and canvas; for 


though we had taken to ſea nach greater quan- 


titles 01 both, than had ever been . before, 


yet the continued bad weather we met with, bad i 


occaſioned ſuch a conſumption of theſe ſtores, 


that we were driven to great ſtraits: For after 


working up all our Junk and old ſhrouds, to 
make twice- laid cordage, we were at laſk obliged 5 


to unl. ay a cable to work. into running rigging, 1 


And with all the 8 and remnants of old 


fails that could b multered, we could only make 


up one compleat k uit. e 5 
Towards the widdl of Auguſt our men being 1 


indiff erently recovered „ they were permitted t OE. 
quit their ſick rents, and to build teparate huts 


for the mſelves, as it Was imagined, that by liv- 


ing apart, they would be mue! 1 clea lier, and 2 


e like to recover their ſtrength the 
: ſooner ; but at the ſame time particular orders 
were given, that on the firing of a gun from t the by 
mip, they ſhould inſtantly repair to the \ W vater- 
ſide. Their employment on ſhore. was now 


eeither the e procuring of refreſhments, the cutting 


. wood, or the making of oil from the blubb 1 


f che ſca-lions. This oil ſerved us for ſeveral 
uſes, as burning in lamps, or mixing with pitch 


"a0 Þay che ſhips ſides, or, when mixed with 


wood- aſhes, to ſupply the u e of tallow, of which 
5 we had none left, to give the ſhip boot-hoſe tops. : 
me of the men too were occupied in ſalting of. 


: cod tor there being two o Newfoundland Hier- = 


| men 
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men in the Centurion, the Commodore made uſe 


of them in laying in a conſiderable quantity of 
lalted cod for 4 ſea- ſtore ; but very little of it 
Was made uſe of, as it was afterwards thought to 
be as productive of th d - ſearvy, as Na other kind 7 


= of ſalt proviſions. 
5 have beſore- mentioned, le we 93 a cop- 


per-ov en on ſhore to bake bread for the ſick Y 


but It happened t that the greateſt part E the 


flower, for the uſe > of the ſquadron, was em- 


bark ed on board our V ictualler the Auna Pink : 


And 1 ſhould. have mentioned, that the Trial | 
| Sloop, at her arrival, had informed us, that on 


the gth of. May ſhe had fallen! in with our Vic- 


tualler, not far diſtant from the Continent Of 
Cbili; and ha 1 kept company with her for four i 
1 days, when they were parted in a hard gale of 
wind. This gave us ſom ic room to hope that ſhe 
was ſafe, and that ihe m ight toon join us ; but 


June and 7 July being paſt without any news of 


Þ 1 hg we ſuſpected ſhe was loſt ; and at the end of .- 
= July the Commodore ordered all the ſhips to a 5 
ſhort allowance of bread. And it was not. in 
our bread only, t that we feared a deficiency 3 for 2 
4 fince our arrival at this Iſland, we n 
| that. our former Purſer had neglected to ta ke on 
board large quantities of foverat kinds of provi- 
| ons, whick- the Commodore had chpreſoly . 
dered bim to receive ; fo that the ſuppoted loſs 
of our * ictualler, Was on all accounts a morti- 
tying conſideration. However, on Sunday, the 


| 16th of Auguſt, about noon, we eſpicd a ſail in 


. the northern quarter, and 2 gun was immeciate- 


Jy 
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ly fired from the Centurion, to call off the people 
from ſhore ; who readily obeyed the ſummons, 
and repaired to the beach, where the boats waited 

to carry t them on board. And now being pre. 


Iarcd for the reception of this ſhip | in view, whe- 


ther friend or enemy, we had various ſpecula BY 
tions about her; at firſt, many imagined j It to be 
the 779 Sloop returned from her cruize; but 
as the d lrew Nearer this Opinion, Was contutcd, by | 
-- obſcrving the was a ve fie! with three maſts ; z and 
then other conjectures were cagerly canvaſied, 
ſome judging it to be the Severn, Others the 
Pearl, ad ſeveral affirming that it did | not bes 
long to our ſquadron: But about three 1 n be ; 
afternoon our No nk were ended, by an un u- 
nimous Perfuaſton that it was out V ictualler the 
Ama Pink. 3 hip, though, like the Glu: = 
ears: the hac fallen in to the northwa rd of the 
Illand, had yet the good fortune to come to a1 


anchor in the bay, at five in the afternoon. Her 


80 arrival gave us all the ſincereſt joy ; for each 4 
ſhip's company was how. reſtored. to their full 
allowance of bread, and we were now freed from 
the apprehenſions of our proviſions falling | ſhort, 15 
before we could reach ſome amicable port; 2 
calamity, which in theſe : 

* moſt ircetrievable, This was the laſt ſhip that 
joined us; and the dangers ſhe encountered, and 
the good fortune which ſhe afterwards met es 1 


Tas 15 of all on S the 


being matters worthy of a ſeparate narration, 


hall: reter them, together With a ſhort accou by: 
ol the othe oy thips of ine: ſquadron, to > the el Dl ſu Rs 


ing ch; hapter | 


| 0 | | 11 5 n p. | 


CHAP. Ul. 
A won narrative of what befel the Hina Pink 5 
before ſhe j ined 1 us, with an account of the 
loſs of the Wager, and of the putting back 
of the Severn and Pearl, the two remain- 


ing ſhips of the e 2 


3 O N the firſt; appearance of th Ana Pink, 
| it ſeemed wonderful to us how the crew of 5 
a veſſel, which came to this rendezvous two 


| months after us, ſhould be capable of working 
their ſhip in the manner they did, with ſo little 
BM appearance of debility and diſtreſs : But this dif- | 


4 ficulty was ſoon ſolved when ſhe came to an an- 5 


3 : chor; for we then found that they had been i in El 


harbour fince the midc le of May, which Was near . 
| month before we arrived at Juan Fernandes : 
So that their ſufferings (the riſque they had run 


q f ſhipwreck only excepted) were greatly ſhort . 


of what had been undergone by che reſt of the 8 


ſquadron. * ſcems, on "the 16th of May, they 
fell in with the land, which was then but four 


1 leagues diſtant. in the latitude of 459 . ' South. 


On the firſt ſight of it they wore ſhip and ſcood Se 
| to the e ee but their for e-topſail ſ plicting, f 
and the wind being W. S. W., they drove to- 

5 wards the ſhore; and. the Captain at laſt, either : 
unable to clear the land, or as others ſay, re- 
ſolved to keep the ſea no longer, ſteered for the 


5 coalt, with a view ot diſcovering ſome ſhelter 
Ee 4 WGGö Qõ- 1 amongſt 
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6 amongſt the many Iſlands which then appeared i in 
ſight: And about four hours after the firſt vie, 
of the land, the Pink had the good fortune to 
come to an anchor, to the eaſtward of the Iſland 
of Jnchin; but as they did not run ſufficiently 
near to the Eaſt-ſhore of that Iſland, and had not 
hands to veer away the cable briſkly, they were 
ſoon driven to the caſtward, deepning their wa-. 
ter from twenty- -five fathom to thirty-five, and 
ſtill continuing to drive, they, the next day, the | 
17th of May, "er go their ſheet anchor; which, 
W it brought them up for a ſhort time, yet, 
on the 18th, they drove again, till they came 
into ſixty-five farhom water, and were now | 
_ within a mile of the land, and expected to be 


borced on ſhore every n moment, in a place where 


the coaſt was very high and ſteep to, that there 
was not the leaſt proſpect of ſaving the ſhip or 
105 cargo; and their boats being very leaky, and 
5 rhive being no appearance of a landing: place, the 
whole crew, conſiſting of ſixteen men and boys, 
Save themſelves over for loſt, for they appre- | 
= hended, that if any of them by ſome extraordi- | 
-"NAry- chance ſhould get on ſhore, they would, in ” 
all probability, be maſſacred by the Savages on | 
the coaſt : For theſe, knowing no other El. 
: pcans but Spaniards, 1t- might | be expected they 
would treat all ſtrangers with the ſame cruelty 
which they had ſo often and ſo ſignally exerted 
againſt their Spaniſh neighbours. Under theſe 


__ rerrifying circumſtances the Pink drove nearer 


and nearer to the rocks which formed the ſhore; 5 
but at laſt, when the crew expected each inſtant 


1) 


almoſt inftantancoully, and gave place to the 
more joyous ideas of ' ſecurit Yo repoſe, and r re- 


'B freſhment. 


In this harbour, ae e in this almoſt mi- 


Mm raculous manner, the Pinł came to an anchor 1 in 


| twenty-five fathom water, with only 1 hawſer, 
and a ſmall anchor of about three hundred weight. 


And here ſhe continued for near two m cnths, 
| . AY her people, who wer 2 many of Ut; CNL 5 £4 


ill of the ſcurvy, but were ſoon reſtored to per- 


| wy health by the freſh proviſions, of which they 


| procured good ſtore, and the excellent water 


with which the adjacent ſhore abounded. But 

| a5 this place may prove of the greateſt import- 5 

| ance to future Navigators, who. may be forced 
upon this coaſt by the weſterly winds, which are 
| moſt perpetual in that part of the world; I 
| hall, before I enter into . farther particulars = 


of the adventures of the Pink, give the beſt ac- 


to ſtrike, they ploy a ſmall opening in 1 the 
land, which raiſed their hopes; and immediate- 
ly cutting away their two anchors, they ſtecrod 
for it, and found it to be a ſmall Jad betwixt 
an Ifland and the Main, which led them into a 
moſt excellent harbour, which, for its ſecurity 
againſt all winds and ſwells, and the ſmoothneſs 
bol its waters, may perhaps compare with any in 
the known world. And this place being ſcarce- 
ly two miles diſtant from the ſpot where they 
| deemed their deſtruction inevitable, the horrors 
| of ſhipwreck and of immediate death, which had 
4 ſo long, and ſo ſtrongly poſſeſſed them, vaniſhed 
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count I could collect of this Port, its ſituation, = 
conveniencies and productions. N 


To facilitate the knowledge of this place to | 


thoſe who may hereafter be deſirous of making 
_ uſe of it, there is, in the 20th Plate, a plan both 


of the harbour itſelf, and of the large bay before 3 


oo through which the Pink drove. "This plan | 8 
not perhaps in all reſpects ſo accurate as migbt 
be wiſhed, it being compoſed from the memo- | 
randums and rude ſketches of the Maſter and i 

Surgeon; who were not, I preſume, the ableſt 

> Auggen; But as the : principal parts were 

 haid down by their eſtimate diſtances from each 
bother, in which kind of eſtimations it is well 
known the greateſt part of ſailors are very dex- 


trous, I ſuppoſe the errors are not very confider- 


able. Its latitude, which is indeed an important >< 
£ point, is not well aſcertained, the Pink having 
no obſervation. either the diy before ſhe came | 
. here, or within a day of her leaving! it: Butit | 
18 ſuppoſed that it is not very diſtant from 
. 45 3-40 South, and the large extent of the b 
before the harbour renders this uncertainty the 
„ els material. The Ifland of Inchin lying before 
the bay is ſuppoſed to be one of the Iſlands of | 
- Chonos, which are mentioned in the Spaniſh ac WM 
counts, as ſpreading all along that coaſt; and 
are ſaid by them to be inhabited by a barbarous 
| people, famous for their hatred of the Spaniar, bs, 


and for their cruelties to ſuch of that Nation ds 


| have fallen into their hands : : And it 1s poſſible ; 


too that the land, near which the harbour itſelf 


hes, | be another of thoſe Illands, and that 


WJ 


che Continent may be conſiderably farther to che 

eaſtward. The depths of water in the different 

parts of the Port, and the channels by which it 

| communicates with the bay, are ſufficiently : 
ZE marked in the plan. But it muſt be remembred, 

that there are two coves in it where ſhips may 

#4 conveniently heave down, the water being con- 


ſtantly ſmooth : And there are ſeveral fins runs 


E excellent freſh water, which fall into the har- 
1 bour, and ſome of them ſo luckily ſituated, that 
| the caſks may be filled in the long- boat with an 
| hoſe: The moſt remarkable of theſs runs is the 
3 ſtream marked in the N. E. part of the Port. 
| This is a freſh water river, and here the Pink's 
| * people got ſome few mullets of an excellent la- 

F vour; and they were perſuaded that, in a proper 
ſeaſon (it being winter when they were there) E 
abounded with fiſn. The principal refreſhments Ep 
they met with in this port were greens, as wild :- 
celery, nettle-tops, Sc. (which after ſo long a2 

= continuance at lea they devoured with great ea- 

1 gernels) z ſhell-fiſh, as cockles and muſcles ob - 

S an extraordinary ſize, and extremely delicious; 

* and good ſtore of geeſe, ſhags, and penguins. ; 


The climate, though it was the depth of winter, 


F was not remarkably 1 rigorous z nor the trees, and 


the face of the country deſtitute of verdure ; 5 


3 ” and doubtleſs | in the ſummer many other foecies. 
of freſh proviſion, beſides theſe here enumerat- 


ed, might be found there. And notwithſtand- 
ing the tales of the Spaniſh Hiſtorians, in relation 
to the violence and barbarity of the inhabitants, 


| 2 it doth not appear that their numbers are ſuffi- | 


EE cient 
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cient to give the leaſt alouly to any ſhip of 
ordinary force, or their diſpoſition is by any 
means ſo miſchievous or mercileſs as hath hither- 
to been repreſented : And beſides all theſe ad. 

vantages, it is ſo far removed from the Spaniſh 


frontier, and ſo little known to the Spaniards 


themſelves, that there is reaſon to ſuppoſe, that 


with proper precautions a ſhip might continue 


here undiſcovered for a long time. It is alſo a 


place of great deſence; for by poſſeſſing le 


Iſland Hh cloſes up the harbour, and which 
is acceſſible in very few places, a ſmall force 

might defend this Port againſt all the ſtrength _ 
the Spantards could muſter in that part of the 
world; for this Iſland towards the harbour Is. 
| ſteep too, and has fix fathom water cloſe to the 


ſhore, fo that the Pint anchored within forty | 


yards of it: Whence it 1s obvious how impol- 0 
ſible it would prove, either to board or to cut 


out any veſſel protected by à force poſted ots | 


ſhore within piſtol-ſhot, and where thoſe who 


were thus poſted could not themſelves be at. 


tacked. All theſe circumſtances ſeem to ren- 


der this place worthy of a more accurate exa- 
mination; and it is to be hoped, that the im- 


: portant ae which this rude account of 1 it ſeems _ Þ# 
to ſuggeſt, may hereafter recommend it to the 
_ conſideration of the Public, and to the attention = 3 


of thoſe who are more immediately intruſted = 


with the conduct of our naval affairs. 3 
Bos Aſter this deſcription of the place where the 985 
Fan lay for two months, it may be expeAtcd 


— | that I ih ould relat 6 the diſce overies made by the 


Fs rew 
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crew on the adjacent coaſt, and the principal 
incidents during their ſtay here: But here 1 
muſt obſerve, that, being only a few in num- 
ber, they did not dare to detach any of their 
people on diſtant diſcoveries; for they were 
| perpetually terrified with the apprehenſion that 


they ſhould be attacked cither by. the Spaniards 


or the Indians; fo that their excurſions were 
generally confined to that tract of land which 
ſurrounded the Port, and where they were never 
out of view of the ſhip. But even had they at 
firſt known how little foundation there was for 

_ thoſe fears, yet the country in the neighbour- 

hood was fo grown up with wood, and traverſed 5 
With mountains, that it appeared impracticable _— 

- penetrate it: So that no account of the inland 
parts could be expected from them. Indeed 
they were able to diſprove t the relations given 

by Saniſb writers, who had repreſented tis 

| coaſt as inhabited by a fierce and powerful 
people: For they were certain that no fuch in- 
| habitants were there to be found, at leaſt during 
| the winter ſeaſon; ſince all the time t they con- 8 
=» tinued there, they ſaw no more than one Indian 
* family, which came into the harbour in a pe- 
| rigua, about a month after the arrival of che 
5 Pink, and conſiſted of an Indian near forty years 7 
old, his wife, and two children, one three years 
of age, and the other ſtill at the breaſt. They 
ſeemed to have with them all their property, 
| which was a dog, and a cat, a fiſhing-net, a 
| hatchet, a knife, a cradle, ſome bark 5 trees 
: intended for the covering a hut, a reed, fome 
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i worſted, a flint and ſtecl, and a few roots Ea 
yellow hue and a very diſagreeable taſte, which 
ſerved them for bread. The Maſter of the 


Pink, as ſoon as he per rceived them, ſent his 


; Fouls who brought them on board; and fear- 


„ leſt they might diſcover him if they were 


15 e to 5 took, as he con- 
_ © ceived, proper precautions for ſecuring them, 
but without any mixture of ill uſage or vio- 


lence: For in the day-time they were permit. 


ted to go where they pleaſed about the ſhip, 5 


but at night were locked up in the fare-caſtle. 


As they were fed in the ſame manner with the WW 
reſt of the crew, and were often indulged with 
5 brandy, which they ſcemed greatly to reliſh, t 
did not at firſt appear that they were much di- 
latisfied with their ſituation, eſpecially as the 
Maſter took the Indian on ſhore when he went 
a ſhooting, (who'always ſeemed extremely de. 
lighted when the Maſter killed his game) and as 
all the crew treated them with great humanicy | 
But it was ſoon perceived, that though the wo- 
man continued eaſy and chearful, yet the man 
grew penſive and reſtleſs at his confinement. 


He ſeemed to be a perſon of good natural parts, : 


and though not capable of converſing with the = 
Pink's people, otherwiſe than by ſigns, was yet | 
very curious and inquiſitive, and ſhowed giert 
| dexterity | in the manner of making Ringel ny 
derſtood. In particular, ſeeing ſo few people 
on board ſuch a large ſhip, he. let them Know, 
that he ſuppoſed they were once more nume 
— rous : And to o Lepretent 1 to them What be ima 
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gined w was become of their companions, he laid 
himſelf down on the deck, cloſing his eyes, 
and ſtretching himſelf out motionleſs, to imi- | 
tate the appearance of a dead body. But the 
CH ſtrongeſt proof of his ſagacity was the manner 
of his getting away; for after being! in cuſtody 
on board the Pk eight days, the ſcuttle of the 
fore-caſtle, where he and his family were locked 
up every night, happened to be unnailed, and 
the following night being extremely dark and _ 
ſtormy, he contrived to convey his wife and 
children through the unnailed ſcuttle, and then 
cover the ſhip's ſide in the yawl; and to prevent 
being purſued, he cut away the long-boat and 
huis own periagua, which were towing a-ftern, 
. and immediately rowed aſhore. All this he 
conducted with ſo much diligence and ſecrecy, 
that though there was a watch on the quarter- 
deck N loaded- arms, yet he was not diſcover- 
ed by them, till the noiſe of his oars in the 
water, after he had put off from the ſhip, gave 8 
them notice of his eſcape; and then it was too 
An te either to prevent him or to purſue him; for, 
their boats being all a-driſt, it was a conſiderable e 
time before they could contrive the means of 
getting on ſhore themſelves to ſcarch for their 
boats. The Indian too by this effort, beſides 
iin recovery of his liberty, was in ſome ſort 
revenged on thoſe who had confined him, both _ 
by the perplexity they were involved in from 
the loſs of their boats, and by che terror he 
khrew them into at lis departure; for on the 
beſt alarm of the watch, who cried out, The 
To Han 
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Indians, the whole ſhip was in the utmoſt con- 
fuſion, believing themſelves to be EN ls a 


flect of armed periagua's. 


The reſolution and ſagacity aid which the FO 


Indian behaved upon this occaſion, had it been 
exerted on a more extenſive object than the re. 
trieving the freedom of a Ps e family, might 
perhaps have immortalized the- exploit, and 
have given him a rank amongſt the illuſtrious 
names of antiquity. Indeed his late Maſters did 
ſo much juſtice to his merit, as to own that it 
| was a moſt gallant enterprize, and that they were 
| grieved they had ever been neceſſitated, by their 
attention to their own ſafety, to abridge the 
liberty of a perſon, of whoſe prudence and 
courage they had now ſuch ,a diſtinguiſhed _ 
proof. And as it was ſuppoſed by ſome ot 1 
them that he ſtill continued 1 in the woods in the „ 
neighbourhood of the port, where it was feares 
he- might ſuffer for want of proviſions, | they 
_ ealily prevailed upon the Maſter to leave a quan- 
tity of ſuch food, as they thought would be 
moſt agreeable to him, in a particular part 
where they imagined he would be likely to find | 
it: And there was reaſon to conjecture, that | 
this piece of humanity was not altogether uſe- 
lleſs to him; for, on viſiting. the place ſome- 0 
time after, it was found that the proviſion was 
5 gone, and in a manner that made them con- nl 
clude i it had fallen into his hands, 8 9 5 


But however, though many of them were . 


ſatisfied that this . ſtill continued near 
: them; 5 yet others Would needs conchude, 1 8 


VF 
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= he was gone to the Ifland of Chile, where they 
feared he would alarm the Spaniards, and would 
ſoon return with a force ſufficient to ſurprize 
the Pink. And on this occaſion the Maſter of 
the Pink was prevailed on to omit firing the 
evening - gun; for it muſt be remembered, (and 
8 there is a particular reaſon hereafter for attend- 


5 ing to this circumſtance) that the Maſter, Tom: 
an oſtentatious imitation of the practice of Men 


of War, had hitherto fired a gun every evening 
at the ſetting of the watch. This he pretended 
was to awe the enemy, if there was any within 


hearing, and to convince them that the Pink 


was always on her guard; but it being now 


. repreſented to him, that his great ſecurity was 8 


his concealment, | and that the evening- gun 


= might poſſibly diſcover him, and ſerve to guide 
ME enemy to him, he was prevailed on, as has 


been mentioned, to omit it for the future: 
And his crew being now well refreſhed, and 


5 their wood and water ſufficiently repleniſhed, he, 


in a few days after the eſcape of the Indian, put 5 
to ſea, and had a fortunate paſſage to the ren- 


deeavous at the Iſland of Juan Fernandes, . 
F | he arrived on the 16th of Auguſt, as hath N 5 
1 5 already mentioned i in the preceding chapter. . 


This veſſel, the Anna Pink, was, as I have = 
. obſerved, the laſt that Joined the Commodore 


at Juan Fernandes. The remaining ſhips of the 
| ſquadron were the Severn and Pearl, and the 
WM Wager ſtore-ſhip : The Severn and Pearl parted | 


company with the ſquadron off Cape Neir, and, 
us We e afterwards learnt, put back to the Brazils ; i. 
= 1 | S0 
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So that of all the ſhips which, came into the 
South-Seas, the Mager, Captain Cheap, was the 
only one that was miſſing. This ſhip had on 
board ſome field-pieces mounted for land ſer- 
vices. together with ſome cochorn mortars, and 
ſeveral kinds of artillery, ſtores and tools, in- 
tended for the operations on ſhore : And there- 


fore, as the enterprize on Baldivia had been re- 
| ſolved on for the firſt undertaking of the ſqua- 
dron, Captain Cheap was extremely ſolicitous 


that theſe materials, which were in his cuſtody, 
might be ready before Baldivia; that if the 
ſquadron ſhould poſſibly rendeawous there, (as 


he knew not the condition they were then re- 


duced to) no delay nor W might 
be imputed to him. : 5 


But whilſt the W: ger, wh theſe views, was: 5 


making the beſt of her way to her firſt rendez- 


vous off the Iſland of Socoro, whence (as there 
wWauaas little probability of meeting any of the 
ſſquadron there) ſhe propoſed to ſteer hire) ” 


= for Ballivia, ſhe made the land on the 14th of 


: May, about the latitude of 47 South; and, | 


the Captain exerting himſelf on this occaſion, © 


In order to get clear of it, he had the misfor- 
tune to fall down the after- ladder, and thereby 
diſlocated his ſhoulder, which rendered him in- 
7 capable of acting. This accid ent, together with = 1 
the crazy condition of the ſhip, which was little 


better than a wreck, prevented her from getting 
off to ſea, and entanlged her more and more 
with the land, ſo that che next morning, at day- | 
break, ſhe e ſtruck on a ſunken rock, and ſo0n : 
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2 bilged, and cates between two {mall N 
Iſlands, at about a muſquet- ſhot from the ſhore. | 
1 this ſituation the ſhip continued entire a 
long time, ſo that all the crew had it in their : 
power to get ſafe on ſhore ; but a general con- 
fuſion king place, numbers of them, inſtead _ 
a conſulting their ſafety, or rellecting on their 


8 calamitous condition, fell to pillaging the ſnip, 
arming themſelves with the firſt weapons that 


came to hand, and threatening to murder all who 
| ſhould oppoſe them. This frenzy was greatly | 
heightned by the liquors they found on board, 
"wh which they got ſo extremely drunk, that 
ſome of them tumbling down between decks, 
were drowned, as the water flowed in, being 
: incapable of getting up and retreating to other 


. places where the warer had not yet entered: 


And the Captzi; „ ba ing done his utmoſt to get 


the whole crew 70 ſhore, was at laſt obliged to 


leave theſe mutincers behind him, and to fol- 
-- low his officers, and: ſuc] h as he had been able 


do pr evail on; but he did not fail to ſend back 
To. the boats, to e choſe WhO remained, to 


have ſome regard for their preſervation; . 


att his efforts were for ſome time without ſuc- 
ceſs. However, the weather next day proving 


1 frormy, and there being great danger of the 


ſhip's Parting, they began. to be ed with 
--. the: fears of peril hing, and were deſirous of oet- 
ting to land; but it ſeems their madneſs 3 
not yet left them, for the boat not appearing 
to fetch them off ſo foon as the 7 expected, they 
at lt Pointec a four bout 


"Rez 


dne 


22 „„ „r 


under, Which was on 
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= the quarter- deck, againſt the hut, where they : 
| knew the Captain reſided on ſhore, and fired 5 
to ſhot, which paſſed but juſt over it. 
From this ſpecimen of the behaviour of part ; 
of the crew, it will not be difficult to frame 
ſome conjecture of the diſorder and anarchy 
_ which took place, when they at laſt got all on 
thore. For the men conceived, that by the loſs 
of the ſhip, the authority of the officers was 
at an end; and, they being now on a deſolate 
coaſt, where ſcarcely any other proviſions could 
be got, except what ſhould be ſaved out of the 
wreck, this was another inſurmountable ſource _ 
95 of diſcord: For as the working upon the wreck, 
and the ſecuring the proviſions, fo that they 


might be preſerved for future exigencies as 


th as poſſible, and the taking care that what 
Was neceſſary for immediate ſubſiſtance might = 
"0 ſparingly and equally diſtributed, were mat- 
ters not to be brought about Lat by diſcipline _ 
and ſubordination the mutinous diſpoſition os 
the people, ſtimulated by the impulſes of im- | 
mediate hunger, rendered every regulation made — 
for this purpoſe ineffectual : So that there were 
cContinual concealments, frauds and thefts, v which KB 
animated each man againſt his fellow, and pro 
= duced infinite feuds EY conteſts. And hence 
there was conſtantly kept on foot a perverſe and 
malevolent turn of temper, which rendered them To 
: utterly. ungovernable. 


But beſides theſe heart- burnings accaſicned. 


by petulance and hunger, there was another 
s en point; which ſet the greateſt part of 


the 
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Was their differing with him in opinion, on the 
meaſures to be purſued i in the preſent exigency: 


For the Captain was determined, if poſſible, to 
it up the boats in the beſt manner he could, and 


to proceed with them to the northward. For hav- 


ing with him above an hundred men in health, and 
having gotten ſome fire-arms and ammunition = 
from The wreck, he did not doubt but they could 


maſter any Spaniſh veſſel they ſhould meet with 


in thoſe ſeas : And he thought he could not fail 
of meeting with one in the neighbourhood of 
| Chile or Baldivia, in wich, when he had taken 
her, he intended to proceed to the rendezvous at 
Juan Fernandes; and he farther inſiſted, that 
| ſhould they meet with no prize by the way, yet 
the boats alone would eal ily carry them there. 
5 But this was a ſcheme that, however prudent, 2 
was no ways reliſhed by the generality of his 
people; for, being quite jaded with the diſtreſſes 
and dangers they had already run through, they 
could not think of proſecuti ng an enterprize far- 
tber, which had hitherto proved fo diſaſtrous: 
And therefore the common reſolution was to 
| lengthen the long- boar, and with that and the 
reſt of the boats to ſtcer to the ſouthward, to 
8 paſs through the Streights of Magellan, and to 
range along the Eaſt fide of 8 outh America, t ml 
they ſhould arrive at Bra 27, where they doubted | 
not to be well received, and to procure a paſſa age 
to Great-Britain. This $ project was at firſt fight 
infinitely | more hazardous and tedious than what TT 
Was E propoſed Dn the Capra un; but as it had the 


Alx 


che people at variance with the Captain. This 
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air of eturning - Börde, and Gatter them with = 
the hopes of bringing them once more to their 
nafive country, this circumſtance alone rendered 
them inattentive to all its inconveniencies, and 
ee thein adhere to it with inſurmountable ob- 
. ſtinacy 3 ſo that the Captain himſelf, though he {| 
never changed his opinion, Was yet obliged to 
give way to the torrent, and in appearance to 


acquieſce in this reſolution, whilſt he endea- 


voured under- hand to give it all the obſtruction 
he could ; particularly in the lengthening of the 1 
long: boat, which he contrived ſhould be of ſuch 


a Ke, that though it might ſerve to carry them 


= to Tuan Fernandes, oa yet, he hoped, appear 
EE incapable of ſo long a navigation, as that' t de a 
. coaſt of Brazil. e : 


But the Caprain, by TI ſteady en at rl. 5 


to this favourable project, had much embittered 
the people againſt him; to which likewiſe the 
following unhappy 8 greatly contributed. 
There was a Midſhipman whoſe name was Cozens, _ 
05 Who had appeared the foremoſt | in all the refrac- _ 
| tory proceedings of the crew. He had involved 
himſelf in brawls with moſt of the officers who 
had adhered to the Captain 8 authority, and bad 
e oven treated the Captain himſelf with great abuſe | 
and inſolence. As his turbulence and brutality rl 
N grew every day more and more intolerable, it 
Was not in the leaſt doubted, but there were ne 
violent meaſures in agitation, in which Coen. : 
was engaged as the ring-leader : For which rea- 
_. foa the Captain, and thoſe about him, conſtantly 
- ke pt themſelves on their guard. But at 1a the. 


1 %% ũ ͤò Purſer, 


the allowance of a fellow who would not work; 


at him, intermeddled in the affair with great eager- _ 


| haps piqued by former quatrels, cried out @ m 


l _ deliberation, and though he did not kill him on — 


A 209 ) 
| Purſer; having, by the Captain's order, ſtopped 3 


5 Coxens, though the man did not complain bs 


neſs ; and groſsly inſulting the Purſer, who was 
then delivering out proviſions juſt by the Cap- 
tain's tent, and was himſelf ſufficiently violent, 
the Purſer, enraged by his ſcurrility, and per- 


| tiny, adding, that the dog had Piſtols, and then 
| himſelf fired a piſtol at Cozens, which however 
' miſt him: But the Captain, on this outcry and 
the report of the piſtol, ruſhed out of his tent 3 
and, not doubting but it had been fired by Co- 
ens as the commencement of a mutiny, he im- 
medliately ſhot him in the head without farther 


the ſpot, yet the wound pond mortal, and he ED 
died about fourteen days after. . 
This incident, however eil 6 to the peo- 
ple, did vet, for a conſiderable time, awe them 
to their duty, a: ad rendered them more ſubmiſ- 
five to the Captain 8 authority Out at laſt, when 
towards the middle of Ocfoler the long · boat was = 
_ nearly compleatec, and they were preparing to 
but to ſea, the additional provocation he gave 
dhem by covertly traverſ ng their project of pro- 
ceeding through the Stre: hes of Magellan, and 
Their F that he might at length engage a perty 
ſufficient to overturn this favourite meaſure; | 
made them reſolve to mai e ule of the death of 5 
Corens as a reaſon for depriving him of his com- 
mand, under prctence of carrying him a priſo- 
„„ I „ 
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ner to England, to be tried for murder; and i- 
was accordingly confined unter a guard. Bur 
they never intended to carry him with them, 4. 


they too well knew what they had to apprehend 


on their return to Exgland, if their Commande! 
ſhould be prefent to confront them: And there 
fore, when they were juſt ready to put to ira, | 
they ſet him at liberty, leaving him and the tes 


Je” who choſe to take their fortunes with him, n 


db ther embarkation but the yaw!, to which the 
barge was afterwards added, by the people on 
board her being prevailed on to return back. 
When the hip was wreckt, there remained 
alive on bard the Hager near an hundred and 


1 thirty perſons; of theſe above thirty died during 


their ſtay upon the place, and near eighty went 


off in the long- boat, and the Cutter to the ſouth: 5 
1 ward: So that there remained with the Captain, | 


after their departure, no more than nineteen Per- 
bons, which however was as many as the barge 


and the yawl, the only embarkations left them, 5 


could well carry off. It was the 1 gth of October. 


1 five months after the ſhipwreck, that the long 8 
ä converted into a ſchooner, weighed, anc. 


| ſtood to the ſouthward, giving the Captain, | | 
who, with Lieutenant Hamilton of the land. 


5 forces and the ſurgeon, Was then on the heach. 5 
three cheers at their departure. It was the 20ch 


of January following before they arrived at Rin 
Grande, on the coaſt of Brazil. And having, b. | 
| various accidents, left about twenty of their peo = 
ple on ſhore at the different places they touches 
5 at, and a N Dumber” having perithed br 
; | on ung! 6 
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hunger during the courſe of their navigation, 


there were no more than thirty of them left, 
| when they arrived in that Port. Indeed, the 


_ undertaking of itſelf was a moft extraordinary 
one; for, not to mention the length of the run, 
the veſſel was ſcarcely able to contain the num 
ber that firſt put to ſea in her; ; and their flock 

7 proviſions (being only what they had ſaved 


out of the ſhip) was extremely ſlender, and the 


= Cutter, the only boat they kad with them, ſoon 
5 broke away from the ſtern, and Was ſtaved t 


pieces; ſo that when their proviſion and their 


water failed them, they had frequently no means 


. of getting on ſhore to ſearch for a freſh ſupply. 


_ When the long- -boat and Cutter were gone, 
* the Captain, and thoſe who were. left with him, 
propoſed to paſs to the northward in the barge 
and yawl : But the weather was ſo bad, and the 
1 difficulty of ſubſiſting ſo great, that it was two 
months after the departure of the long · boat be- ” 

| fore he was able to put to ſea. 2 ſeems, the 

4 place, where the Wager Was caſt ee 
a part of the Continent, as was firſt imagined, . ; 
burt an Iſland at ſome diſtance from the Main, 
| which afforded no other ſorts of proviſion vat © 
| fthell-fiſh, and a few herbs; and as the greateſt 
bart of what they had gotten from the ſhip waͤas 
carried off in the long· boat, the Captain and his 
people were often in great neceſſity, eſpecially as 

| they choſe to preſerve, what little ſea-proviſions ; 
remained, for their ſtore when they ſhould go to 

| the northward. During their reſidence at this 

I land, which Was s by the yn denominated : 


Eg. e, | 
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Wager s Iſland, they had now and then a thru opling 


canoe or two of Indians, which came and bar- 


tered their fiſh and other proviſions with our 


people. This was indeed fome little faccour, 


and at another ſeaſon might perhaps have been 


greater; for as there were ſeveral Indian huts on 


: the ſhore, it was ſuppoſed that in ſome years, | 


: during the height of ſummer, many of theſe ſa· 
vages might reſort thither to fiſh : And from | 
what has been related in the account of the Aue 

Pink, it ſhould ſeem to be the general Practice 1 

of thoſe Indians to frequent this coaſt in tir 

| ſummer-time for the benefit of fiſhing, and to 

retire in the winter into a better climate, more : 
| 0 the northward. _ 2 EY 
And on this mention of the Ama Pink, x; can» | 
3 not but obſerve, how much it is to be lamented, 

that the /Vager's people had no knowledge of her : 

8 being ſo near them on the coaſt; for as ke was | 
not above thirty leagues diſtant from them, ad 
came into their neighbourhood. about the ſame 

time the Wager was loſt, and was a fine roomy | 
ſhip, ſhe could caſily have taken them all on 


baoard, and have carried them to Juan Fernand. 
Indeed, I ſuſpect ſhe was ſtill nearer to then 


than what is here eſtimated; for ſeveral of te 
Mager's people, at different times, heard tl: W 
report of a cannon, which. I conceive could b br 
no other than the evening gun fired 
Anna Pink, eſpecially as what was "heard at WA . 
ger's Iſland was about the ſame time of che daf. 
2 Burt to return to Captain Gee... 


1 2175 


5 Upon the 14th of December, the Captain and 


his people embarked in the barge and the yawl, 
in order to proceed to the northward, taking on 
| board with them all the proviſions they could 
6 - . amals from the wreck of the ſhip; but they had 
| ſcarcely been an hour at ſea, when the wind be- 
gan to blow hard, and the ſea ran ſo high, that 
they were obliged to throw the greateſt part of 
their Proviſions over- board, to avoid immediate 
Wy deſtruction. This was 2 terrible misfortune, in 


a part of the world where food is ſo difficult to 
be got : However, they ſtill perſiſted in their 


deſign, putting on ſhore as often as they could 

do ſeck ſubſiſtance. But about a fortnight after, 

mother dreadful accident befel them, for the 

23 _ yawl ſunk at an anchor, and one of the men in 

ber was drowned; and as the barge was incapa- 

ble of carrying the whole company, they were 

no reduced to the hard neceſſity of leaving four 

| marines behind them on that deſolate ſhore. But 
they ſtill kept on their courſe to the northward, 5 

| ſtruggling with their diſaſters, and greatly ” 

| layed by the perverſeneſs of the winds, and the 

frequent interruptions which their ſearch after 

BH food occaſioned: Till at laſt, about the end of 

= January, having made three unſucceſsful. at- 

| fempts to double a head-land, which they ſup- 

poſed to be what the Spaniards called Cape Tres 

| Montes, it was unanimouſly reſolved to give over 

| this expedition, the dificulties of which appeared 

| infuperable, and to return again to Mager and, 


where they got back about the middle of Fe- - 
Fee, quite d diſheartned and dejected with their 
„ | reiterated 
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Feiterated diſappointments, and almoſt periſhine ne, 
with hunger and fatigue, _ 


However, on their return they Td the good. 


luck to meet with ſeveral pieces of beef, which 
had been waſhed out of the ſhip, | and were 
fſpimming in the ſea. This was a moſt ſeaſona- 

dle relief to them, after the hardſhips they had 

endured: And to compleat their good fortune, A 


there came, in a ſhort time, two canoes of H. 


dians, amongſt which was a native of Chile, 
who ſpoke a little Saniſb; and the Surgeon, 
ho was with Captain Cheap, underſtanding that 


language, he made a bargain with the Indian, 


that if he would carry the Captain and his peb- 

-- pl to Cbrloe in the barge, he ſhould haye her, 
and all thar belonged to her for his pains, "Ac: 
5 cordingly, on the 6th of March, the eleven 
perſons to which the company was now reduced, - 

: embarked in the barge on this new expedition; | 
| but aſter having proceeded for a few days, the 
TCapta in and four of his principal Officers being 
988 ſhore, the ſix, who together with an India 
remained in the barge, Put off with her to ber ; 
and did not. return. | 15 


By this means there were eff on ſhore Cap- 


b tain Cheap, Mr. Hamilton Lieutenant of Marines, . 
the Honourable Mr. Byron, and Mr. Campbel, 
Midſhipmen, and Mr. Elliot, the Surgeon. One 
Would haye thoug] it their diſtr eſſes wad long be- 
fore this time been incapable of augmentation; 


but they found, on reflection, that their preſent ; 


tuation was much more diſmaying than an) 


. Fang they Hachyet gone Wehr being left on 


3 de- 


cas). 
* deſolate coaſt, without any proviſion, or the 
means of procuring any, for their arms, am- 


munition, and every conveniency they were 
| maſters of, except the tattered habits they had 


on, were all carried away in the barge. 
But when they had ſufficiently revolved in 


3 their own minds the various circumſtances of 


this unexpected calamity, and were perſuaded 
that they had no relief to hope for, they per- 
ceived a-canoe at a diſtance, which proved to 


be that of the Indian, who had undertaken T5 
| carry them to Chiloe, he and his family being 
then on board Ie. He made no difficulty of 


coming to them; for it ſeems he had left Cap- 


43 tain Cheap and his People a little before to go 
2 fiſhing, and had i in the mean time committed 


LE them to whe care of the other Indian, whom the 


Fo faſors had carried to ſea in the barge. But 
when he came on ſhore, and found the barge | 


gone and his companion miſſing, he was ex- 
rremely concerned, and could with difficulty be 
5 e e that the other Judian was not murder- 
but, being at laſt ſatisfied with the account 


| _ was given him, he ſtill undertook to carry 
them to the Spaniſh lettlements, and (as the In- 


= dians are well ſkilled in fiſhing and fowling) : o 


| procure them proviſions by the way. 


About the middle of March, Captain Cheap 


and the four who were left with him, ſet out „„ 


for Chiloe, the Indian having procured 2 num- 


9 ber of canoes, and gotten many of his neigh- | 
bdours together for that purpoſe. Soon after 


: they embarked, Mr. Elliot the Surgeon died, ſo 
| * 4 1 1 55 287 dh 
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: chat there now remained only ſous of tlie whole 
company. At laſt, after a very complicated 
_ paſſage by land and water, Captain Cheap, Mr. 
Byron, and Mr. Campbel, arrived in the begin. _ 
ning of June at the Iſland of Chiloe, where they = 
were received by the opamiards with great . 
; manity 3 3 . on ben of fame quand % 


85 thither till two e her. Thos, bore i q 
twelvemonth after the loſs of the V ager, ended 

— this fatiguing peregrination, which by a variety 

of misfortunes had din ice the company 
from twenty to no mare than four, . ind thoſe 
too brougat fo low, hac! their diſtreſſes con- 


7 tinued but a few days longer, in all Probability 5 | 


none of them would have ſurvived. - For the 
5 Captain himſelf was with dificulty recovered; 
and the reſt were fo rec uced by the ſeverity of = 
the weather, their labour, and their want of all 
Hinds of neceſſaries, that it was wonderful how 
they ſupported themſclves fo long. After ſome | 


1 ſtay at Chiloe, the C aptain and the three who were 


with him were ſent to / e/paraiſo, and thence to 


: St. Jago, the Capitol of Chili, where they con- 


tinued above a year: But on the advice of 2 
cartel being ſetued betwixt Great- Britain and 
Sain, Captain Cheap, Mr. Byron, and Mr. He. 

milton, were permitted to return to Europe en 

board a French ſhip. The other Midſhipma W 

Mr. Campbel, having changed his religion, whilſt 13 

at St. Jago, choſe to go back to Buenos Ayres 

_ with Pizarro and his Officers, with whom he 


went afterwards to 2 pain, on board the 22 ; and 
„ there 


(20) 


inſtated in the Britiſo Navy; and has fince pub- 


liſhed a narration of his adventures, in which he 
complains of the injuſtice that had been done 
him, and ſtrongly diſavows his ever being in 
the Spaniſh ſervice: But as the change of his 
religion, and his offering himſelf to the Court 
of Spain, ( though not accepted) are matters 

| which, he is conſcious, are capable of being 

3 inconteſtably proved ; on theſe two heads, he 

| has been entirely ſilent. And now, after this 

account of the accidents which befel the Anna 

Pit, and the cataſtrophe of the Wager, I ſhall 

=. - again reſume the thread of « our on pigs} 46h 


6 H A P. nw. . . 
| 8 of our proceedings : at t Juan W. 
nnuaudes, from the arrival of the Anna Pini. = 


to our r final e from thence, 


an anchor at Juan Fernandes, after having been 


= round that land, wichout meeting any part © 5 
a our ſquadron. As, upon this occaſion, the 


Illand of Maſa-Fuero was more particularly ex- 


— 


there having failed in his ee to pro⸗ : 
cure a commiſſion from the Court of Spain, he 
returned to England, and attempted to get re- 


1 B 0 U Ta week OY the rival of our 7 . 
„ Victualler, the Tryol Sloop, that had been 
ſent to the Iſland of Maſa-Fuero, returned to 


- Amingd, than 1 TER nA it had ever been before, 22 


(a8) 


or pet haps ever will be again; and as the know. 
ledge of it may, in certain circumſtances, be of 
great conſequence hereafter, I think it incam- 
bent on me to inſert the accounts given of 

this place, by the officers of the Tryal Sloop. 
The Spaniards have generally mentioned two AY 


- lands, under the name of Juan Fernandes, ſtiling 
them the greater and the leſs: The greater heing 
that Iſland where we anchored, and the leſs be- 
ing the Iſland we are now deſcribing, which, 
| becauſe it is more diſtant from the Continent they 
have diſtinguiſhed by the name of Maſa- Fuerc. 
The Tryal Sloop found that it bore from the 


greater Juan Fernandes W. by 0 and was about OY 


twenty-two leagues diſtant. It is much larger | 
Than has been generally reported; for former 
writers have repreſented it as a barren rock, deſ- 
titute of wood and water, and altogether i inac- 
ceſſible; whereas our people found it was covered 


with trees, and that there were ſeveral fine falls bh 


of water pouring down its ſides into the fea: 
They found too, that there was a place where 2 1 


hip might come to an anchor on the North fide | | 


Of it, though indeed the anchorage is inconve. 0 


nient; for the bank extends but a little way, is 
ſteep to, and has very deep water upon it, In 9 5 


dhat you maſt come to an anchor very ncar the 
more, and there lie expoſed to all the winds - 


but a ſoutherly one: And beſides the inconve- 


nience of the anchorage, there is alſo a reef of | 
rocks running off the eaſtern point of the Iſland, 


about two miles in length: but there is little 


1 Aanger to be feared from them, becauſe they are 
5 always 


1 0219) 
always to be ſeen 460 the ſeas breaking over them. 
This place has at preſent one advantage beyond 


5 the Iſland of Juan Fernandes ; for it abounds with 
: goats, who, not being accuſtomed to be diſturb- 


ed, were no ways ſhy or apprehenſive of danger, 


till they had been frequently fired at. Theſe an: 
mils reſide here in great tranquillity, the Spa- 
5 niards having not thought the Iſland conſiderable = 
enough to be frequented by their enemies, and 
| therefore they have not been ſalicitous in deſtroy- 
ing the proviſions upon it; ſo that no dogs bn. 
been hitherto ſet on ſhore there. And beſides 
the goats, our people found there vaſt numbers 
of ſcals and ſea-lions: And upon the whole, 
they ſeemed to imagine, that though it was not 
the moſt eligible place for a ſhip to refreſh at, 
yet in caſe of neceſſity it might afford ſoms ſort 
of ſhelter, and prove of conſiderable uſe, eſpe- 
} 5 cially | to a ſingle ſhip, who might apprehend | 
meeting with a ſuperior force at Fernandes. The 


appearance of its N. E. ſide, and alſo of its 


| Weſt ſide, may be ſeen in the 21ſt and 22d 
= plates. This may ſuffice i in relation to the TRY f 


= of Ma ſa- Fuero. 5; 


Ihe latter part of the ma of . was 
== ſpent in unloading the proviſions from the Auna 
Pink; and here we had the mortification to find 
| that great quantities of our proviſions, as bread, _ 
= 8 groats, Sc. were decayed, and unfit for 
1 This was owing to the water the Pink ha 
1 = by her work ing and ſtraining in bad wea- 


ther; for hereby ſeveral of her caſks had rotted, 
and her bags were ſoaked Brough. Ang DON 
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Ca 


we had no Aber occaſion for her ſervice, the — 
Commodore, purſuant to his orders from the 
board of Admiralty, ſent notice to Mr. Gerard 
her Maſter, that he diſcharged the Anna Pin! 
from the ſervice of attending the ſquadron; and 14 
gave him, at the ſame time, a certificate, ſpeci- 
fying how long ſhe had been employed. In con- 
ſequence of this diſmiſſion, her Maſter was at 
liberty, either to return directly to England, or 
to make the beſt of his way to any Port, where 1 
he thought he could take in ſuch a cargoe, 1 
would anſwer the intereſt of his Owners. But 


the Maſter, being ſe 1Gble of the bad condition = 


of the ſhip and of her unfitneſs for any ſuck 
voyage, wrote the next day an anſwer to the 
Commodore's meſſage acqt ainting Mr. Anſon, 
that from the great quantity of water the Pink 
had made in her paſſage round Cape Horn, and 
ſince that, in the tempeſtuous weather he had 
met with on the coaſt of Chili, he had reaſon to 
= apprehend that her bottom was very much decay- | | 
| that beſides, her upper works were rot-. 
ten abaft; that ſhe was ext: emely ieaky 3 that | 
ber fore-beam was broke; and that, in his opi- 

5 nion, it was impoſſible to proceed to ſea with | 
ber, before ſhe had been thoroughly refitted: | 
fle therefore requeſted the Commodore, that the IF 
| ___ Carpenters of the ſquadron might be directed to 
fſurvey her, that their judgment of her condition 
might be known. In compliance with this de- 
ſire, Mr. Anſon immediately ordered the Carpen- 
ters to take a careful and ſtrict ſurvey of the Ane 
| Pink, and to give him a faithful report under 


| their 


—— — ——— — 
— — — —— 
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1 5 | their 15 of che condition in which they found , 


her, directing them at the ſame time to proceed 


| herein with ſuch circumſpection, that, if they 
mould be hereafter called upon, they might be 


able to make oath of the veracity of their pro- 
ceedings. Purſuant to theſe orders, the Carpen- 
ters immediately ſet about the examination, and 


the next day made their report; ; Which was, that 

the Pint had no leſs than fourteen knees and 

twelve beams broken and decayed; that one 
breaſt⸗ hook was broken, and another rotten; thar 


bier water-ways were open and decayed; that two 


ſtandards were broken, as alſo ſeveral clamps, 


beides others which were rotten; that all her 
rtron- work was greatly decayed ; chat her ſpirkit- 
ing and timbers were very rotten; ; and that, hav- 
ing ripped o off part of her ſheathing, they found _ 
ber wales and outfide planks extremely detective, 

S and her bows and decks. very lcaky ; ; and in con- 
fequence of theſe defects and decays they certi- 
filed, that in their opinion ſhe could not depart 
1 from the Ifland without great hazard, unleſs the | 


8 was firſt of all thoroughly refitted, 


The thorough refitting of the Anne Pink, pro- 0 

— 0 poſed. by the Carpenters, was, in our preſent | 
fituation, impoſſi ble to be complied with, as all 

| theplank and iron in the ſquadron was inſuffici- 

ent for that pur poſe. And now the Maſter find- 

ing his own ſentiments confirmed by the opinion 

— all the Carpenters, he offered a petition to the 

Commodore in behalf of his Owners, deſiring 

khat, fince it appeared he was incapable of leav- 

ing the + Iſland, Mr. Au would pleaſe. to pur 


chaſe 5 


| 4-2 222 ) 
chaſe the Hull and furniture of the Pink for the 5 
uſe of the ſquadron. Hereupon the Commodore 
ordered an inventory to be taken of every par. 
_ ticular belonging to the Pink, with its juſt value FB 
Any as by this inventory it appeared, that there 
were many ſtores which would be uſeful in ret: 
ting the other ſhips, and which were at preſent 
very ſcarce in the ſquadron, by reaſon of the 
great quantities that had been already expended, . 
he agreed with Mr. Gerard to purchaſe the whole 
together for 3001. The Pink being thus broken 
up, Mr. Gerard, with the hands belonging 8 
the Pint, were ſent on board the Glouceſter; as 
laat ſhip had buried the greateſt number of mer 
-*," Proportion to her complement. | But after- | 
Wards, one or two of them were received on 
board the Centurion on their own petition, they 
being extremely averſe to failing in the ſame ſhip 
with, their old Maſter, on acc2unt of ſome parti- 
_ cular ill uſage they conceived they had ſaffere I 
from him. 255 — 0 ” 
8 tranſaction brought us den to the 2 
ginning of September, and our people by this time . g 
were ſo far recovered of the ſcurvy, that here 
Was little danger of burying any more at pre- 
ſent ; and therefore I ſhall now ſum up the rota! 
of dur loſs ſince our departure from England, the 
better to convey ſome idea of our paſt ſuffer 
ings, and of our preſent ſtrength. We had 
buried on board the Centurion, ſince our leaving 
St. Helens, two hundred and ninety two, and 
had now remaining on board two hundred ang 
5 fourteen. | vE his will doubtleſs 7 TO — 
traor dinery 
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_ traordinary. mortality : But TY on bated! the 
Glouceſter it had been much greater; for out of 
a much ſmaller crew than ours they had buried 
the ſame number, and had only eighty-two re- 
maining alive. It might be expected that on 
board the Tryal, the flaughter would have been 


15 the moſt terrible, as her decks were almoſt con- 


ſtantly knee- deep in water; but Kn happened = 


3 otherwiſe, for ſhe eſcaped more favourably tha 
the reſt, ſince ſhe only buried forty-two, and had 


now thirty-nine remaining alive. The havock 
of this diſeaſe had fallen ſtill ſeverer on the invalids 
and marines than on the ſailors; for on board 
the Centurion, out of fifty invalids and ſeventy- 
: nine 1 marines, there remained only four invalids, 5 
including officers, and eleven marines; and on 


board the Glouceſter every invalid periſhed ; and 


out of forty- eight marines, only two eſcaped. 


1 From this account it appears, that the three ſhips | 


together departed from England with nine hun- 


| red and ſixty one men on board, of whom fix 7 


3 hundred and rwenty- ſix were dead before this 
time; ſo that the whole of our remaining crews, 

7 which were now to be diſtributed amongſt three © 
Te ſhips, amounted to no more than three hundred 
and thirty-five men and boys; a number, great - | 
| Iy inſufficient for the manning the Centurion a 


lone, and barely capable of navigating all the 

Hp three, with the utmoſt exertion of their ſtrength 2 
and vigour, This prodigious reduction of our 

men was ſtill the more terrifying, as we were hi 

therto uncertain of the fate of Pizarro's ſqua- 

| ron, and had reaſon to e that ſome * 
"Os e 
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of i it at leaſt had got round into theſe. ſeas: In⸗ 
deed, we were fatisfied from our own experience, 
that they muſt have ſuffered greatly in their paſ- 


z ſage; but then every port in the South Seas was 


open to them, and the whole power of Chil; and i 
Peru would doubtleſs be united in refreſhing and 
refitting them, and recruiting the numbers they 


had loſt. Beſides, we had ſome obſcure know- 
ledge of a force to be fitted out from Callao 
and, however contemptible the ſhips and fallen 5, 


of this part of the world may have been gene- 
rally eſteemed, it was ſcarcely poſſible "Ka any : 
thing, bearing the name of a ſhip of force, to 


9 be feebler or leſs conſiderable than ourſclves. And 


| had there been nothing to be apprehended from 
the naval power of the Spaniards in this part of 


e world, yet our enfeebled condition would ne- 
vertheleſs give us the greateſt uneafineſs, as we 
were incapable of attempting any of their con- 
. ſiderable places; for the riſquing of twenty men, 


weak as we then were, was riſquing the ſafety 


of the whole : So that we conceived we ſhovd | 
- be: neceſſitated to content ourſelves with what Þ 


few prizes we could pick up at ſea, before ve 


were diſcovered after which, we ſhould in all 
5 probability be obliged to depart with Precipita- = 


tion, and eſteem ourſelves fortunate to regain our 


native country, leaving our enemies to triumph 33 

on the inconſiderable miſchief they had received 
ftom a ſquadron, whoſe equipment had flled 
them with ſuch dreadful apprehenſions. This 
was a ſubject, on which we had reaſon to imagine 


the ans a oſtentation would remarkably exert 
Ph „ irſelf "> 
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. iclell; though the cauſes of our diſappointmerit 5 
and their ſecurity were neither to be tought tor 
in their valour nor our miſconduct. : {7 
Such were the deſponding e ene which 
at chat time aroſe on the review and compariſon 


ol our remaining ſtrength with our original num 


bers: Indeed our fears were far Sadly being ; 


groundleſs, or diſproportioned to our feeble and 


| almoſt deſperate ſituation. It is true, the final 
event proved more honourable than we had fore- 
| boded ; but the intermediate calamities did like- 
viſe greatly ſurpaſs our moſt gloomy apprehen- 
ſions, and could they have been predicted to us 

at this INand of Juan Fernandes, they would 

: doubtleſs have appeared inſurmountable. But to py 


return from this digreſſion. 


In the beginning of September, : as « bach been al- 
5 ready mentioned, our men were tolerably well 
recovered; and now, the time of navigation 
in this cat drawing near, we exerted our- 
F ſelves 1 in getting our ſhips in readineſs for the 
| fea. We converted the fore-maſt of the Victu- ; 
= ler into a main-maſt for the Trya! Sloop; and _ 
| fill flattering ourſelves with the poſſibility of the _ 
| arrival of ſome other ſhips of our ſquadron, we 
intended to leave the main-maſt of the Victual- 
ler, to make a mizen- maſt for the Wager. Thus 1 8 
all hands being employed in forwarding our de- 


parture, we, on the 8th, about eleven in the 
morning, eſpied a fail to the N. E, which con- 
tinued to approach us, till her courſe appeared 


| even with the horizon. In this interval we all 
bad hopes ſhe might prove « one 6 of-< our own . — 


„ — 
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dron; but at length finding ſhe Kerbel away o 
the eaſtward, without haling in for the Iſland. We 
concluded ſhe muſt be a Spatiard, And now 
great diſputes were ſet on foot about the poſſibi. 
lity of her having diſcovered our tents on ſhore, 
ſome of us ſtrongly inſiſting, that ſhe had doubt- 
leſs been near enough to have perceived ſomething 

hat had given her ; a jealouſy of an enemy, which 
e occaſioned her ſtanding to the eaſtward with- 
out haling in; but having: theſe conteſts to be - 
ſettled after wards, 1t was refilved to purſue her. 5 
and, the Centurion being in the greateſt forward- 
neſs, we immediately got all our hands on board. 
et up our rigging, bent our 5 and by five 


9 8 


in the afternoon got under fail. We had at this 
time very little wind, ſo that all ho boars were 
employed to tow us out of the bay; and even 
vrhat wind there was laſted only long enough to 
give us an offing ol two or three e Wh Jen it 
Aatted to a calm. The night coming on we loſt 
ſight of the chace, and were extremely impati- ; 
oy for the return of day- -.ighr, in hopes to find 
nat ſhe had been becalmed as well as we; though 1 
8 ; muſt confeſs, that her greater diſtance from the 5 
land was a reaſonable ground for ſuſpecting the 
contrary, as We indeed found | in the morning to 
Hur great mortification; for though the weather 
continued perfect. 57 clear, we had no ſight of the 
Ap from the maſt- head. But as We were now _ 
5 that it was an enemy, and the firſt we 
12d ſeen in theſe ſeas, we reſolved not to give _ 
over the ſearch lightly ; 15 and, a Lamel W 5 


ſpringing up from the W. N. W, we got up ou 
| tops: 
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_ t6p-g gallant maſts and yards, ſet all the ſails, and 5 

. ſteered at the S. E, in hopes of retrieving out 

_ Chace, which we imagined to be bound to Val 
paraiſo. We extitiied on this courſe all that 
day and the next, and then not getting ſight of 5 


our chace we gave over the purſuit, conceiving 
that by that time ſhe muſt, in all probability, 
have reached her Port. And now we Prepared 


to return to Juan Fernandes, and hated up to the 
S8. W, with that view, having but very little 
3 wind till the 12th, when, at three in the morn- 
ing, there ſprung up a freſh gale from the W. S. 
W, and we tacked and ſtood to the N. W: And = 
| at day-break we were agrecably ſurprized with 
| the light of a fait on our weather- bow, between 1 
| four and five leagues diſtant. On this we croud- —_ 
ed all the fail we could, and ſtood after her, and wo 
| ſoon perceived it not to be the ſame ſhip we ori- 
| ginally gave chace to. She at firſt bore down 
upon us ſhowing Spaniſb colours, and making a 
| fignal, as to her conforr ; but obſerving that . . 
did not anſwer. her ſignal, ſhe inſtantly loofed 5 
| tQoſe to the wind, and | ſtood to the ſouthward. £5 
Our people, were now all in ſpirits, and put the 
1 ſhip about with great alacrity ; and as the chace 
# apf peared to be a large lip, and had miſtaken us 
bor her conſort, we conceived that ſhe was a man 
N of war, and probably one of Pigarro's ſquadron 15 
This induced the Commodore to order all the 
ocicers cabins to be knocked down and thrown | 
© bver- board, with ſeveral caſks of. water and pro- | 
| "ions which ftood between the guns; fo that 


ve had ſoon A clear ſhip, ready for an  Engage- 


. 


ment. 
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ment. About nine o'clock. we had thick b 
weather and a ſhower of rain, during which ve 
| loft ſight of the chace; and we were apprehen- 

five, if the weather ſhould continue, that by 8 

ing upon the other tack, or by ſome other arti- | 

fice, ſhe might eſcape us; but it clearing up in 
leſs than an hour, we found that we had both 1 
weathered and fore- reached upon] her conſiderably, 19 
And now we were near enough to diſcover thi | 
. ſhe was only a Merchantman, without ſo much 


as a ſingle tire of guns. About halt an hour af- 1 
ter cwelve. being then within a reaſonable di 


tance of her we * four ſhot amongſt her ig 
ging; on which, they lowered their top-fails, ad 
5 "bows 3 to us, but, in very great confuſion, : 
their bop gallen fails and ſtay- fails all fluttering | 
in the wind: This was owing to their having!“ 
run their theers and halyards juſt as we fred. a 
; them; after Which, not a man amongſt them h. Nat 
courage enough to venture alotr (for there th I 
ſhot had paſſed but juſt before) r to take thei in. 
As ſoon as the veſſel came within hail of us, 1 
1 Commodore ordered them to bring to under kit 1 | 
| lee- -quarter, and then hoiſted out the boat, and | 
ſent Mr. Saumarez, his firſt Lieutenant, to take | 
poſſeſſion of the prize, with directions to fend | 
1 ali the priſoners on board the Centurion, but firit 
the Officers and paſſengers. When Mr. Saumar . 
came on Board them, they received him at the 
| fide with the ſtrongeſt tokens of the moſt abjcct 
| ſubmiſſion ; for they were all of them (eſpecially | 
che paſſengers, who were twenty-five in number? 
extremely terrifted, and under the greateſt ap 
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prehenſions of meeting with very ſevere and 
cruel uſage; but the Lieutenant endeavoured, 
with great courteſy, to diſſipate their fright, aſ- 
ſuring them, that their fears were altogether | 


| groundleſs, and that they would find a generous | 
| enemy in the Commodore, who was not leſs re- 


markable for his lenity and humanity, than for | 


his reſolution and courage. The priſoners, Who ” 
were firſt ſent on board | the Centurion, informed ny 


us, that our prize was called Nueftra Senora del : 

| Monte Carmelo, and was commanded by Don 
Manuel Zamorra. Her cargoe conſiſted chicfly 
of ſugar, and £ great quantities of blue cloth made 


_ Je in the province of Quito, ſomewhat reſembling 
E the Engl o coarſe broad-cloths, but inferiour to 
chem. They had beſides ſeveral bales of a coar- 


ler ſort cloth, of different colours, ſomewhat 


Ei ke Colcheſter bays, called by them Pannia da 
| Tierra, with a few ba'es of cotton and tobacco ; J 


which, though ſtrong, was not ill flavoured. 


. Theſe were che principal goods on board her; 


5 but we found beſides, what was to us much 8 


3 more valuable than the reſt of the cargoc: This , 


| was ſome trunks of wrought plate, and twenty⸗- 


1 three ſerons of dollars, ea = weighing upwards of 
200 0. averdupois. The ſhip* $ burthen was about 


four hundred and fifty guns; ſhe had fitty- three 
| failors. on board, both whites and blacks ; ſhe 


| came from Callao, and had been twenty- even . 
| days at ſea, before ſhe fell into our hands. She 


| was bound to the port of Valparat/o in the king 


| dom of Chili, and propoſed to have returned from 7 


B thence loaded with corn and Chili wine, ſome 


. SD bold. 


gold, dried beef, ad all inks, which af 
Callao they convert into larger rope. Our prize 
had been built upwards of thirty years; yet as 
they lie in harbour all the winter months, and 
the climate 18 favourable, they eſteemed it no 
very great age. Her rigging was very indiffe 
rent, as were likewiſe her ſails, which wa 
made of Cotton. She had only three four | 
_ pounders, which were altogether unſerviceab! er 
their carriages being ſcarcely able to ſuppon 
them: And there were no ſmall arms on tad, 
except a few piſtols. belonging to the 5 Y 
The pritoners informed us, that they left Cala 
in company with two other ſhips, whom they 
nad parted with ſome days before, and that a 
Nr it they conceived us to be one of their con. 


pany ; and by the de eſcription we gave them of : 


the ſhip we had chaſed from Juan Ferncuc 
they affured us, ſhe was of their number, but 
that the coming in ſight of that Iſland Was di. 


rectly repugnant to the Merchant' s inſtructions, 


who had expreſsly forbid it, as knowing, th on 
any Engliſh ſquadron was in thoſe ſeas, the Tan 
of Fernandes Was moſt e the PRES ON he 

; rendezvous. : 


And now, alter this ſhort account Ig hip 


and her cargoe „it is neceſſary that I ould 
e the important intelligence which we = 
with on board her, partly from the information 
of the priſoners, and par tly from the letters and : 
papers which fell into our hands. We here firſt : 
learnt with 1 certainty the force : and deſtination ol 
that {quadron, which cruiſed off rhe Maderas at 


e 
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our arrival there, and afterwards chaſed the 
Pearl in our paſſage to port St. Julian. This 
we now knew was a ſquadron compoſed of five 


large Spaniſh ſhips, commanded by Admiral 


Pizarro, and purpolely fitted out to traverſe 


our deſigns, as hath been already more amply 
related in the 3d chapter of the 1ſt book. And 
we had, at the ſame time, the ſatisfaction 8 
| find, that Pizarro, after his utmoſt endeavours 
to gain his paſſage into theſe ſeas, had been 
forced back again into the river of P late, with. 
the lots of two of his largeſt ſhips : And be- 
ſides: this diſappointment of Pizarro, which, 
=. conſidering our great debility, was no unaccep- 


cable intelligence, we farcher learnt, that an em- 


1 bargo had been laid upon all ſhipping in theſe 
LF fas, by the Viceroy of Peru, in the month of 
May preceding, on a ſuppoſition that about that 
time We mighit arrive upon the coaſt. But on 
the account ſent over-land by Pizarro of his 
EF own. diſtreſſes, part of which they knew we 

i muſt have encountered, as we were at ſca during - 
2 0 the ſame time, and on their } having no 


. In eight months after we were known to ſet 
ail from St. Catherine's, they were fully per- 


ſuaded that we were either ſhip-w reck⸗ d, or had 


peril ſhed at ſea, or at leaſt had been obliged to 
put back Cagain; lor it was conceiv ed impoſſible 5 
for any ſhips to continue at fea during lo long 
| an interval: And therefore, on the pie ion 
. of the Merchants, and the firm perſuaſion of:.: k 
our having miſcarried, the embargo had been 


Q | _ 


Jately raken off, 
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were at the orcateſt height; 


1 5 2 
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This laſt article made us late ourſelves, 
that, as the enemy was ſtill a ſtranger to our 
: having got round Cape Horn, and the naviga- 
tion of theſe ſeas was reſtored, we might meet 
. with ſome conſiderable captures, And might | 
= "mn reby indemnify « ourſelves for the incapacity 
we were now under of attempting any of their 
| conſiderable. ſettlements on ſhore. 
much we were certain of, from the infor mation 
of our priſoners, that, whatever our ſuccels * 
might be as to the prizes we might light on, 
we had nothing to fear, weak as we were, for = 
the Spartfh force in this part of the world; the“ 
we diſcovered that we had been in moſt = | 
minent peril from the enemy, when we leaſt 
apprehended it, and when our other diſtreſs 
for we learnt, from 
the letters on board, that Pizarro, in the ex 
my preſs he diſpatched to the Viceroy of Peru, after 
5 15 return to the river of Plate, had intim. ted 
to him, thet it was poſſible ſome part at leaſt 
of the V ngh hh ſquadron might get round; but 
1 as he Was certain from his own experience, 2 
that if thy did arrive in thoſe ſeas, it muſt be 
m a very weak and defenceleſs concition, ht 
_ adviſed the VI iceroy, in order to be ſecure at all | 
events, to fit out what ſhips of force he had, 
and fend them to the ſouthward, where, in all 5-0 
probability, they would intercept us f ogly, and 
| before we had an opportunity of touching any 
Where for refreſhment ; 3 In which caſe, he doubt | 
cd not but we ſhould prove an eaſy conqueſt. + 
-T ne Viceroy of Peru appraxed. of this advice, 4 


And thus 
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and immediately fitted out four ſhips of force 


| from Callas; one of fifty guns, two of forty 
| guns, and one of twenty-four guns: Three of 


them were ſtationed off the Port of Conception, 


till the 6th of June, when, not ſeeing any thing 


WM us, on account of the numbers which we loſt 
| by our longer continuance at ſea) had we, I fay, _ 
| made the liland on the 25th of May, when we 
fliſt expected to ſee it, and were in reality very 
© near it, we had doubtleſs fallen in with ſome 
part of the Spaniſh ſquadron , and in the diſtreſ- 
ſed condition we were then in, the meeting 
= with a healthy well provided enemy, was an 
incident that could not but have been perplex- . 
ing, and might perhaps have proved BL not. 
| only to us, but to the Tryal, the Glouceſter, and 
| the Auna Pink, who ſeparately joined us, and 
| who were each of them leſs capable than we 
| were of making any conſiderable reſiſtance, 1 
thall v only add, that theſc i a Mw lent out 5 
to 


and one of them at the Iſland of Fernandes; ang 
in theſe ſtations they continued cruiſing for us 


of us, and conceiving it to be A e that 
we could have kept the ſeas fo long, they quit- 
ted their cruiſe and returned to Callao, fully ſa- _ 
= tisſied that we had either periſhed, or at leaſt Th 
had been driven back. As the time of their 
quitting their ſtation was but a few days before 
our arrival at the Iſland of Fernandes, it is evi- 
dent, that had we made that Iſland on our firſt 
ſearch for it, without haling in for the main to 
| ſecure our caſting, (a circumſtance, which ar 
chat time we conlidered as very unfortunate to 
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t intercept us, had been greatly ſhattered by 
a ſtorm during their cruiſe; and that, aſte; 
their arrival at Callao, they had been laid up. 
And our priſoners aſſured us, that whenever in. 
telligence was received at Lima, of our being in 


theſe ſeas, it would be at leaſt two months be. 


5 fore this armament could be again fitted our. 


The whole of this intelligence was as favour. 


. able, as we in our reduced circumſtances could 
with for. And now we were fully ſatisfied as 
to the brok s, aſhes, and fiſh-bones, which _ 
wia had obſerved at our firſt landing at Ju = 
Fernandes, theſe things being doubtleis the re- 
lüöcts of the er fationed off that Port. 
Having thus ſatisfied ourſelves in the mate rial N 
articles, and having gotten on board the C ntu- 
rion moſt of the priſoners, and all the filver, _ 
we, at eight in the fame evening, made fail. 
the northward, in company 8 prize 
and at ſix the next mor ing diſcovered the 
IIIlland of Fernandes, where, the next day, bor! 
= we and our prize came to an anchor. 
And here I cannot omit one remarkable i inei- 
8 dent which occurred, when the prize and ber of 
crew came into the bay, where the reſt of the 
ſquadron lay. The Spaniards | in the Car uncle 100 5 
--: been ſufficiently informed of the diſtreſics we 
had gone through, and were greatly ſurprized 
that we had ever ſurmounted them: But win | 
they ſaw the Tryal Sloop at anchor, they were 
ſtill more aſtoniſhed, that aſter all our latigues, F 7 
we had the induſtry (beſides refitting our other 


h. to ee ſuch a veſſel in ſo Mort a | 
: - time, = 
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time, they taking it for granted that ſhe had 


been built upon the ſpot. And it was with 
great difficulty they were prevailed on to be- 
lieve, that ſhe came from Lug land with the reſt 
5 of the ſquadron z they at firit inſiſte d, that it 


was impoſſible ſuc h a bawble as that could paſs _ 


round Cape How, w hen the beſt ſhips of \ 2a. 
were obliged to put back. = 


B the time we arrived 2 t Juan Fernandes, = 


the letters found on board our prize were more 
_ minutely examined: And, it appearing from 
them, and from the accounts of our priſoners, 


that ſeveral other Merchantmen were bound 
from Callas to V alpareiſo, Mr. Al, fon diſpatched 
the 7. ryal Sloop the very next morning to cruiſe 


4 the laft- mentioned Port, reinforcing him 
with ten hands from on board his own ſhip. — 

” Mr. Anſon li ikewiſe reſolved, on the intelligence 
recited above, to ſeparate the ſhips e his 


command, and employ chem in diſtinct cruiſes, 


as he thought that by this means we ſhould not a 


= only encreaſe our chance for prizes, but that We. 
ſhould likewiſe run a lefs riſque of alarming the 


coalt, and of being diſcovered. And now the 


ſpirits of our people being greatly raiſed, and 


their deſpondency diſſipated by this earneſt of 
55 tuc ceſs, they forgot all their paſt diſtreſſes, and 


1 


reſumed their eee alacrity, and laboured | ins 
KG clatig⸗ bly, in compleating our water, receiving 5 


Lu tumber, and in preparing to take our fare- 


wel of the Iſland: But as theſe occupations took ED 
us up four or five days with all our induſtry, 
_the Commodore, in that interval, directed thar Pk 
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the guns belonging to the Auna Pink, being 
four fix pounders, four four-pounders, and two 
ſwivels, ſhould be mounted on board the Car 
melo, our prize: And having ſent on board the 


| Glouceſter fix paſſengers, and twenty-three ca-. 
men to aſſiſt in navigating the ſhip, he dir ebteg 1 


Captain Mitchel to leave the Iſland as ſoon 


Poſſibic, the ſervice requiring the utmoſt dif | 
patch, ordering him to proceed to the latitude 


of five degrees South, and there to cruiſe off 
the highland of Paita, at ſuch a diſtance from 

| ſhore, as ſhould prevent. his being diſcovered. 
On this ſtation he was to continue 5 he ſhould. 
be joined by the Commodore, which would he 
hene, er it ſhout 1 be | nown that ihe "VI icerc Y- 


had It ted OL ut tho E. ips at Galt 9, or on. Mr. Al 


fors Tucety ing any other intelligence, that ou 5 


: make it necefliry to unite our ſtre neth, Thale 


orders being delivered to the Captain of che 
Glouceſter, 4110 all our. bigs 15 com] pleare d, 
on the Saturday following, being the 5 « | 
September, weighed our | anchor, in compa 
with our prize, and got our of the bay, raking 
our laft leave ot the Iſland of Juen Fernau. 


and ſteering; to the cuſtward, with an intention 


of joining the Teal Sloop in her Wie 8 


Valparaiſo. 


— 
ad 
A 
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Our cruiſe en 1 time WT our leaving 18 
Nan Fernandes, to the raking the t town 


of Fata. 


1. 1 H 0 U GH the Comics,” with ber 
prize, the Car melo, weighed from the 
5 WY of Tuan Fernandes on the igth of September, 

leaving the Glouceſter it anchor behind her ; Tet. 

_ by the irregularity and fluctuation of the winds 

in the offing, it was the 22d of the ſame month _ 
in the evening before we loſt fight of. the 

Illand: After wich, we continued our courſe 

de the eaſtward, in order to reach our ſtation, | 

Land: to join the Tra off Valparaiſo. The next 

| night, the weather proved ſqually, and we ſplit 
our maintop- -fail, which we handed for the pre- 
ent, but got it repaired, and fer it again the 

next morning. Andi now, on the 24th, a little 


before ſun- let, we ſaw two ſail to the eaſtward ; 


E on which, our Prize ſtood directly from us, to. 1 
avoid giving any ſuſpicion of our being cruiſers; _ 
© whilſt we, in the mean time, made ourſelves 
1 ready for an engagement, and ſteered towards 
1 the two thips we had diſcovered with all our 
canvas. We ſoon perceived that one of theſe, 
Which had the appearance of being a very ſtout 
mip, made directly for us, whilſt the other kept 
at a very great diſtance. By ſeven o'clock TS 
were wither piſtol: ſhot of the neareſt, and had 


a broad- 
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A | broad- ſide ray to pour into ; her, the Gun⸗ ” 
ners having their matches in their hands, and 

only waiting for orders to fire; but as we knew 
it was now impoſlible for her to eſcape us, Mr. 

Anſon, before he permitted them to fire, order- 

| ed the Maſter to hail the ſhip in Spaniſb; on 


which the commanding officer on board 15 


who proved to be Mr. Hughs, Lieutenant of the 00 
Thal, anſwered us in Engliſh, and informed us, 


that ſhe was a prize taken by the Tryal a few = 
days beſorc, and that the other fail at a diſtance. 
Was the Tryal herſelf, diſabled in her maſts, 


We were foon after joined by the Tl; and 


Captain Saunders, her Commander, Same n 


board the Centurion. | He informed the Com- 


moadore, that he had taken this ſhip the 18th in-. 


ſtant; that ſhe was a prime ſailor, and had coſt 


him rhirty-ſix hours chace, before he could 


come up with her; that for ſme time he gained 


BS” little upon her, that he began to defpai ur of 


taking her; and che Span iords, tho ugh alarmed 


155 at firſt Wit th ſeeing nothing but a elend of ſail in 


| purſuit of chen the 7 ryal's. hull being 4 Jow 


in the water that no part of it appeared, yer ==; 


knowing the goodneſs of their ſhip, and find- 

ing how little the Tryal neared them, they at 
jengtly laid aſide their fears, and, recommending, : 
themſelves to the bleſſed Virgin for protection, : 


£ began to think: themſelves ſecure. And indeed | 
their ſucceſs was very near doing honour to 
their Ave Marid's ; for, altering their courſe | 1 


| the night, and ſhutting up their windows to 
| prevent. an ny of their lights from being ſcen, 
ther 
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, they had ſome THE of eſcaping ; but a Gat] 
| erevice in one of the ſhutters rendered all their 85 
invocations ineffectual; for through this crevice 
the people on board the 7. ryal perceived a light, | 
s which they chaſed, till they arrived within gun- _ 
| ſhot; and then Captain Saunders alarmed them 
unexpectedly with a broadſide; when they flat= 
tered themſelves they were got out of his reach: 
- However, for ſome time after they {till kept 
the ſame fail abroad, and it was not obſerved 
that this firſt falute had made any impr reſſion on 
them; but juſt as the Tryal was preparing to 
- repeat her broadſide, the Spaniards crept from 
their holes, lowered thr fails, and ſubmitted "= 
I without any oppoſition. She Was one of the 
largeſt Merchantmen employed in thoſe ſeas, 
| 8 5 being about ſix hundred runs burthen, and Was | 
1 called. the Arranzezu. She was bound from 
Callao to Valparaiſo, and had much the ſame 
| cargoe with the Carmelo we had taken before, 
except that her ſilver amounted N to about 
I 5000 l. ſterling. 0 8 95 „ 
mie to balance this ſacceſs, we 7 this 1 1 
= fortune to find that the 7. yal had ſprung her 
main-maſt, and that her maintop- maſt had come 
by the board; and as we were all of us ſtanding. 
| 5 the eaſtward the next morning „ with bY freſh . 
gale at South, ſhe had the e ill luck W 0 
| #pring her fore- maſt : So that now ſhe had . 


maſt left, on which ſhe could carry ſail. Theſe „ 
Is unhappy incidents were {till aggravated by the „ i 
| | impoſſibility we were quit then under of aſliſting ä ; 
$ "MEF tor the wind blew ſo hard, and raiſed = Os 1 


| a hol- | 
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a hollow ſea, that we could not venture to hoiſt 


out our boat, and conſequently could have nod 
communication with her; ſo that we were ob. 
liged to lie to for the greateſt part of forty- eight 
hours to attend her, as we could have no thought 
of leaving her to herſelf in her preſent unhappy 
ſituation: And as an accumulation to our mil- 
fortunes, we were all the while driving to the 


leeward of our ſtation, at the very time when, 


by our intelligence, we had reaſon to expect 
ſeveral of the enemy? 8 ſhips would appear 
upon the coaſt, who would now gain the port of 
Valparaiſo without obſtruction. And I am verily 
: perſuaded, that the embaraſment We receiveq 0 
from the diſmaſting of the 7. Hal, and our 
. abſence from our intended ſtation occaſioned, 
1 1 85 thereby, deprived 1 us of ſome very conſidera - 


aner, 5 3 
The weather proving 1 more mo oe 


nate on the 27th, we ſent our boat for the Cp. 
tain of the 7 yat, who, when he came on board | 
1% produced an inſtrument, ligned by himſelt 
and all his officers, repteſenting that the Sloop, | 
beſides being diſmaſted, was ſo very leaky 1 in her 


hull, that even in moder ate weather it was neceſ. 


fſary to keep the pumps conſtantly at work, and | 
that they were then ſcarcely ſufficient to keep her 
free; 4 ſo that 1 in the late gale, though they had all ; 


been engaged at the pumps by turns, yet thi 
water had increaſed upon them; and, upon the 


5 whole, they apprehended her to be at preſent fo 
Ang defect. that if . met with much bat 
Wea. | 


—. , ty —.. 


BM jeſty's ſervice to keep up the appearance of our 
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weather, they muſt all inevitably Peri and 
therefore they petitioned the Commodore to take 
ſome meaſures for their future ſafety. But the 
refitting of the 2 ryal, and the repairing of her 
defects, was an undertaking that in the preſent _ 
conjuncture greatly exceeded his power; for we 
had no maſts to ſpare her, we had no ſtores to 
compleat her rigging, nor had we any port 
where ſhe might be hove down, and her bottom 
examined: Beſides, had a port and proper re- 
quiſites for this purpoſe been in our 105 Mon, 
pyet it would have been extreme imprudence, in 
ſo critical a conjuncture, to have loitered : away ſo 
much time, as would have been nece flary for 
theſe operations. The Co mmodo Tre the refc ore had. 


no choice left him, bur that of taking out her 


people, and deftroying her: But, at t the ſame 
time, as he conceived it neceffary | for his! Ma- 
force, he appointed t the Tryals prize (Whicl 1 had _ 
* been often employed by the V. iceroy of Peru as 
a man of war) to be a frigate in his M gjeſty's . 
ſervice, manning her with the TryaPs crew, and 
giving new commiſſions to th 4 Cap tan and . 
the inferior officers accordingly V. This new fri- 


gate, when in che Spaniſh ſervice, 12 2d mounted 
VB chirty- two guns; bu it ſhe was now to have only 


3 twenty, oh ich were the twelve that were on 
board the 7. Hal, and eight that had belonged 8 
the Anna Pink. When this affair wa J thus far 

regulated, Mr. Anſon gave orders to Captain 7 

| Saunders to put it in execution, directing! im to 

| take out of the Sloop the ar ms, ſto: es, ammu- 
. F. nition, 


AT. 
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nition, and every thing that could be of any uſe 
to the other ſhips, and then to ſcuttle her and 
fink her. And after Captain Saunders had ſeen 
| her deſtroyed, he was to proceed with his new 
| frigate (to be called the YryaPs prize) and to 
druiſe off the highland of Valparaiſo, keeping it ©] 
from him N.N. W,. at the diſtance of twelve or 
fourteen leagues : For as all ſhips bound from 
Valparaiſo to the northward ſteer that courſe; 
Mr. Arſon propoſed by this means to ſtop ar) 
intelligence, that might be diſpatched to Callao, 
of two of their Nis” being miſſing, which might 
give them apprehenſions of the Erle ſquadron 
9955 being in their neighbourhood. ee Habs 
Prize was to continue on this ſtation twenty. 
Jour days, and, if not joined by the Commodore : 
at the expiration of that term, ſhe was then to 5 
proceed down the coaſt to Piſco or Naſca, where 
ſhe would be certain to meet with Mr. Avſor. 
7 INE: Commodore likewite ordered Lieutenant 1 
15 Seumerez, who commanded the Centurion's Prize, 
to keep company with Captain Saunders, both to 
aſſiſt him in unloading the Sloop, and alſo that 
by ſpreading in their cruiſe, there might be leſs | 


T danger of any of the enemy's ſhips ſlipping by 


unobſerved. Theſe orders being diſpatched, the = 
C enturion parted from them at eleven in the cven- | 
ing, on the 27th of September, directing her 


_ courſe to the ſouthward, with a view of cruiſ- 


— ing for fome days to the windward of / alparaiſb. 
And now by this diſpoſition of our ſhips ve 


: Kaen ed ourſelves, that we had taken all the - Y 


5 eee of. the enemy” chat we Pane: coulc 


r ³˙ V 
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| with our ſmall Kites, ſince our diſpoſition - Was 

| doubtleſs the moſt prudent that could be pro- 
jected. For, as we might ſuppoſe the Glouceſter 

| by this time to be drawing near her ſtation off the 

= highland of Paita, we were enabled, by our ſe- 
| parate ſtations, to intercept all veſſels employed . 
| either bet wixt Peru and Chili to the ſouthward, 


0 betwixt Panama and Peru to the northward: 


Since the principal trade from Peru to Chili be- 
ing carried on to the port of Valparaiſo, the Cen- 
| turion. cruiſing to the windward of Valparaiſo, 
| would, in all probability, meet with them, a ir 
is the conſtant practice of thoſe ſhips to fall * 
with the coaſt, to the windward of that port: 1 
And the Glouceſter would, in like manner, be in 
| the way of the trade bound from Panama or the 5 
| northward, to any part of Peru; ſince the hk! 
| land off which ſhe was ſtationed : is conſtantly 
made by all ſhips in that voyage. And whilſt 
| the Centurion and Glouceſter were thus ſituated . 
| interrupting the enemy's trade, the 7; ryaP $ pre 
| and Centurion's prize were as convenient ly Tar 
| tioned for preventing all intelligence, by inter- 


cepting all ſhips bound from Yalparaiſo to the 


' northward ; for it was on board theſe veſſels that 
| it was to be feared ſome account of us Eg pol- 


lbly be ſent to Peru. 


BZBut the moſt ns Geste carry with ” 

| them only a probability of ſucceſs, and can never 

| enſure j its certainty : Since thoſe chances, which 
| it was reaſonable to overlook in deliberations, 
| : are lometimes of moſt powerful influence! in exe- 


3 cution. . 
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cCution. Thus i in the preſent caſe, the difitrek of 
the 7 al, and the quitting our ſtation to aſi 
| her (events which no degree of prudence could 
either foreſee or obviate) gave an opporrunity 10 
all the ſhips, bound to e to reach that 
port without moleſtation, during this unlucky 
interval. So that though, after leaving Captain 
: Sounders, we were very expeditious in regainir 9 
our ſtation, where we got the 29th at noon, yet. 
in plying en and off till the 6th of October, Ve 


Hh: ad not the good for tune to diſcover a fail of any 


fort: And hn having loſt all hopes of m. lo 
any advantage by a longer ſtay, we made fail 0 
the lecward "Ot the port, in order to join our. 


pries; but when we arrived on the ſtation ap- 


Pointed for them, we did not meet with them, 
: though we continued there four or five days. 
We - ſuppoſed that ſome chace had occaſioned - 
_ their leaving their ſation, and therefore we pro- 
cceded down the coaſt to the highland of Na, 
: where Captain Saunders was directed to Join W 
Here we ar rived on the 21ſt, and were in great 
expeRation of mecting with ſome of the enemy's | 
: ſhips on the coaſt, as both the accounts of former | 
Vvoy ages, and the information of our priſoners al- 
{ur ed us, that all ſhips bound to Callas conſtantly 
make this land, to prevent the danger of run- 
ning to the lecward of the port. Bur notwith- | 
ſtanding the advantages of this ſtation, we ſaw. 
no ſail. till the 2d Ws November, when two ſhips 
5 appear ed in ſight together; Wwe immediately gave 
them chace, 5 ſoon perceived that they were 
the 7 D J and Centurion 8 prizes: As they had 


thy 
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the wind of us, we brought to and waited their 
coming up; ; when Captain Saunders came on 
board us, and acquainted the Commodore, that 
he had cleared the Tal purſuant to his orders, 
and having ſcuttled her, he remained by her till 
The ſunk, but that it was the 4th of Oftober be- 
. fore this was effected; for there ran ſo large 
and hollow A ſea, that the Sloop, having neither _ 
maſts nor fails to ſteady her, rolled and pitched 
| violently, that it-was impoſſible for a boat $0--- 


; E- lay along- ſide of her, for the greateſt part of 


the time: And during this dance on the 
Sloop, they were all driven o far to the North- 


voeſt, that they were afterwards obliged to ſtretch 
a long way to the weſtward to regain the ground 


they had loſt; which was th 1e reaſon that we had 


not met with them on their ſtation as we. e 


pected. We found they had not been more for- 
tunate in their cruiſe than we were, for they had 
ſeen no veſſel ſince they ſeparated from us. The 


= little ſucceſs we all had, and our certainty, that 
= had any ſhips been ſtirring | in theſe ſeas for ſome _ 


time paſt we muſt have met with them, made 


us believe, that the enemy at / alparaiſo, on the 


| miſſing of the two ſhips we had taken, had ſuſ- 
| pected us to be in the neighbourhood, and had : 


| conſequently laid an embargo on all the trade in 


| the ſouthern parts. We Fkewife apprehended, 
that they might by this time be fitting out the 
men of war at Callao; for we knew that it was 
| no uncommon thing for an expreſs from Valpa- 
ye to reach Lima in 7 nine or thirty days, 


* OS ſs” and 


taken our firſt prize. Theſe apprehenſions af an 
embargo along che coaſt, and of the equipment 
bol the Spaniſb ſquadron at Callao, determined the | 
Commodore to haſten down to the leeward of 
Callao, and to join Captain Mitchel (who was ſta. 
tioned off Paita) as ſoon as poſſible, that our 
| ſtrength being united, we might be prepared to 
give the ſhips from Callao a warm reception, 1. 
they dared to put to ſea. With this view we 
| bore away the ſame afternoon, taking particular 
care to keep at ſuch a diſtance from the ſhore, 
that there might be no danger of our being diſ. 
: covered from thence ; for we knew that al the 
country ſhips were commanded, under the { | 
vereſt penalty, not to fail by the port of Calla 
without ſtopping; and as this order was con 
ſtantly complied with, we ſhould. undoubtedly | 
be known for enemies, if we were ſeen to oY | 
_ contrary to it. In this new navigation, not be- | 
ing certain whether we might not meet the S. 
ih ſquadron 1 in our route, the Commodore took 
on board the Centurion part of his crew, with 
| which he had formerly manned the Carmi. 
: And now ſtanding co the northward, we, be⸗ 
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and it was now more than fifty, ſince we had 


fore night came on, had a view of the ſms! 


Hand called St. Callan, which bore from us 
. N. N. E. . about ſeven leagues diſtant. This | | 
: Iſland 555 in the latitude of about fourteen des 
grees South, and about five miles to the north- 3 
Ward of a highland, called Merro weijo, or the | 
old man's head. 1 mention this Illand, and the 


; jg land near It, more particularly, becauſe be. 
>) : 2 7 tet! 
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| tween them is the moſt eligible ſtation on that 


| coaſt for cruiſing upon the enemy; as all ſhips 
. bound to Callao, whether from the northward * 
-- the ſouthward, run well in with the land in this 


part. By the zth of November, at three in the 


| afternoon, we were advanced within view of the 
NO of Barranca, lying in the latitude of 


36 South, bearing from us N. E. by E, 


| pr Bil, eight or nine leagues ; and an hour and 3 
an half afterwards we had the ſatisfaction we . 
N had ſo long wiſhed for, of ſeeing a fail. She 
firſt appeared to leeward, and we all immedi- 
| atcly gave her chace; but the Centurion ſo much 
| outſailed the two prizes, that we ſoon ran them 
out of ſight, and gained conſiderably on the 
chace: However, night coming on before we 
came up with her, we, about ſeven © clock, 8 
| Joſt fight of her, and were in ſome perplexity ET 
what courſe to ſteer; but at laſt Mr. Anſon Wo: 
| ſolved, as we were then before the wind, to keep 
| all his fails ſet, and not to change his courſe : | 
For though we had no doubt but the chace would 8 
| alter her courſe in the night; yet, as it was un- 
certain what tack ſhe would go upon, it was 
1 thought more prudent to keep on our courſe, 1 
| we muſt by this means unavoidably near her, „ 
than to change it on conjecture; When, if we 
ſhould | miſtake, we muſt infallibly loſe her. 
| Thus then we continued the chace about an hour 
aud half in the dark, ſome one or other on board 
us conſtantly imagining they diſcerned her ſails 
1 right a head of us; but at laſt Mr. Brett, then 
our ſecond Lieutenant, did really diſcover her 
R $$: 8 about 
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about four points on the larboard- bow, ſteering 
off to the ſeaward: We immediately clapped the 
helm a weather, and ſtood for her; and in leſs 
than an hour came up with her, and having £ fired: 
3 fourteen ſhot at her, ſhe ſtruck. Our third 
Lieutenant, Mr. Dennis, was ſent in the boat 
with ſixteen men, to take poſſeſſion of the prize, 
and to return the priſoners to our ſhip. This. 
ſhip was named the Santa Tereſa de Feſus, built 
at Graiaquil, of about three hundred tuns bur- 
then, and was commanded by Bartolome Urru- 
5 naga, a Biſcayer : She was bound from Guaia- 
cuil to Callao; her loading conſiſted of timber, 15 
cCacao, coco- nut ts, e hides, Pito thread 
( hich is very ſtrong, and is made of a ſpecies 
i of graſs) Quito cloth, Wax, c. The ſpecies 0 
on board her was inconſiderable, being princi- 
3 pally ſmall filver money, and not amounting to 
more than 170. ſterling. It is true, her ce argoe 
Was of gre: at value, cou! i4 we have Ws of 
K but, the Spaniards having ſtrict orde IS ne & 


to ranſom their ſhips, all the goods that we dock 


In theſe ſeas, xcept what little we had « O aon 
for ourſely a5, Were of no adv antage to us. In- c 
deed, though we could make no ook it thereby | 
EN ourſelves, it was ſome fatisfaction to us to con. . 
5 ſicler, that it was fo much really loſt to tl: c ene: 
nn hs and that the deſpoiling them was no con. 
temptible br anch of that ſervice, in which ve 
were now employed by our country. | 


Beſides our prize 's crew, which amounted o 


forty-five hands, there were on board her ten 
— Paſſengers, conliſing of tour men and thie? 


wo- 
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women, who were natives of the country, born 
of Spaniſh parents, and three black female ſlaves 
that attended them. The women were a mo- 
ther and her two daughters, the eldeſt about 
1 twenty one, and the youngeſt about fourteen. lt 
is not to be wondered at, that women of theſe _ 
years ſhould be exceſſively alarmed at the falling 
into the hands of an enemy, whom, from the 
| former outrages of the Buccaneers, and by the 
artful inſinuations of their Prieſts, they had been 
taught to conſider as the moſt terrible and brutal 
of all mankind. Theſe apprehenſions too were 
in the preſent inſtance exaggerated by the ſingu- 5 
= ar beauty of the youngeſt of the women, and 
| theriotous diſpoſition which they might well ex- 
1 - pect to find in a ſet of ſailors, that had not ſeen 
| woman for near a twelvemonth. Full of theſe 
terrors, the women all hid themſelves when our ; 
officer went on board, and when they were found eg 
cout, it was with great difficulty that he could 
perſuade them to approach the light : However, Mi 
| he ſoon ſatisfied them, by the humanity of his 
conduct and his aſſurances of their future ſecu- 
| rity and honourable treatment, that they had no- 5 
thing to fear. And the Commodore being i... 
3 formed of the matter ſent directions that they 5 
. ſhould. be continued on board their own ſhip, 
=: with the uſe of the fame apartments, and wa: 
Sal the other conveniencies they had enjoyed be- 
7 fore, giving ſtrict orders that they ſhould re- 
3 ceive no kind of inquietude or moleſtation what- - 
And that they might be the more certain 
5 of having theſe orders complied: with, or of com- 


ever : 
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plaining if they were not, the commodore per- 


mitted the Pilot, who in Spaniſh ſhips is gene- 


rally the ſecond perſon on board, to ſtay with 


them, as their guardian and protector. He was 


| Particularly choſen for this purpoſe by Mr. Anſon, 

as he ſeemed to be extremely intereſted in all that | 
concerned the women, and had at firſt declared 
that he was married to the youngeſt of them; 
though it afterwards appeared, both from the 
Information of the reſt of the prifoners, and 


bother circumſtances, that he had aſſerted this 


with a view, the better to ſecure them from the 
inſults they expected on their firſt falling into 
our hands. By this compaſſionate and indulgent 


behaviour of the Commodore, the conſteration 


of our female priſoners entirely ſubſided, and 
they continued eafy and chearful during the 
Whole time they were with us, as 1 ſhall have 

occaſion to mention more particularly hereafter, 
I have before obſerved, that at the beginning 


- 1 this chace the Centurion ran her two conforts = 
die ſight, for which reaſon we lay by allthe 
night, after we had taken the prize, for Captain | 


Saunders and Lieutenant Saumarez to join u 

firing guns, and making falſe fires every halt 
. prevent their paſſing us unobſerved; = 
but they were fo far a-ſtern, that they neither 


heard nor ſaw any of our ſignals, and were not 


able to come up with us till broad day- light. | 
When they had joined us we proceeded together 


to the northward, being now four fail in com- 


pany. We here found the fea, for many miles 


wund us, of a beautiful red colour : T his, upon 
a exami: 
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8 examination, w we imputed to an immenſe quan- 4 
tity of ſpawn ſpread upon its ſurface ; and tak- 
ing up ſome of the water in a wine. glaſs, it ſoon. 
changed from a dirty aſpect to a clear chryſtal, 5 
with only ſome red globules of aſlimy nature float- 
ing on the top. And now having a ſupply of tim- 
ber on boar our new prize, the Commodore 
ordered our boats to be repaired, and a ſwivel 
gui ſtock to be fixed | in the bow both of the 
| barge and pinnace, in order to increaſe their 
force, in caſe we ſhould be obliged to have re- 
- courſe to them for boarding yy, 1 or for ny at- f 
8 roger on ſhore. E 
As we ſtood. from hence to the a 7 
nothing remarkable occurred for two or three 5 
days, though we ſpread our ſhips 1 in ſuch a man- 
ner, that it was not probable any veſſel of the 
enemy could eſcape us. In our run along this 
s colt we: generally obſerved, that there was a 
current which ſet us to the northward, at the 
mate of ten or tewlve miles each day. And nox 
being 1 in about eight degrees of South latitude, 5 
wwe began to be attended with vaſt numbers = 
=: flying fiſh and bonitos, which were the firſt we = 
aw after our departure from the coaſt of Braxil. 
But it is remarkable, that on the Eaſt ſide of 
8 South America they extended to a much higher „5 
latitude than they do on the Weſt ſide ; for we 
: ; did not loſe them on the coaſt of Brazil, till we 
approached the ſouthern tropic. The reaſon for 
this diverſity is doubtleſs the different degrees of 


heat obtaining in the ſame latitude on different 
3 ſides of at Continent. And on this non? 


I muſt 


—— 
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1 1 muſt beg leave to make a mort dicpelnon on 


the heat and cold of different climates, and 

on the varieties which occur in the ſame place 
in different parts of the year, and in different 
* lying in the ſame degree of latitude. To 


The Ancients, as appears in many places, 


conceived that of five zones, into which they 
divided the ſurface of the globe, two only were 5 


habitable, ſuppoſing that all between the tropics 


was too hot, and all within the polar circle too 
cold to be ſupported by mankind. The falſe. : 5 


= hood of this reaſoning has been long evmced; 


but the particular compariſons of the heat and 
cold of theſe various climates, has as yet been 
very imperfectly conſidered. However, enough 
is known ſafely to determine this poſition, that 
all places between the tropics are far from being 
the hotteſt on the globe, as many of thoſe with- 
in the polar circles are far from enduring that 
extreme degree of cold, to which their ſituation 0 
| ſhould ſeem to ſubje& them: That is to fay, 
in other words, that the temperature of a place 
daeepends much more upon other circumſtances, 


than upon its diſtance from the Pole, or its Pr : 


. imity to the equinoctial. 


This propoſition 4 15 to the 3 tem- 


| perature of Places, taking the whole year round; 

andi in this ſenſe it cannot be denied, but that 

the City of London, for inſtance, enjoys much 5 
warmer ſeaſons than the bottom of Hludſins 


Bay, which is nearly in the ſame latitude with _ 


itz; for there the ſeverity of the winter is fo grent, 
that it will ply 8 che warden of o] 


. garden 
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8 garden plants to live. And f the Sea 18 
be made between the coaſt of Brazil and the 


1 
weſtern ſhore of South America, as, for exkam- N 

ple, betwixt Babia and Lima, the difference will _ [i 
| be ſtill more remarkable; for though the coaſt © | all 

of Brazil is extremely ſultry, yet the coaſt of 7 1 
the Soul h. Seas in the fame latitude is perhaps as | || 
temperate and tolerable as any part of the W 9 
ſince in ranging along it, we did not once meet 5 1 || | 
with ſo warm weather, as is frequent in a fum- {ji 
mer's day | in England : And this was the more _ 


= remarkable, as there never tell any rains to 9 = 

fteſh and e, oh: n 

8 The cauſes of this temperature in the South | 8 

Seas are not difficult to be aſſigned, and ſhall be 

| hereafter mentioned. I am now only ſolicitous 

do eſtabliſh the truth of this aſſertion, that the 
 lacitude of a place alone is no rule whereby to 
judge of the degree of heat and cold which ob- 

tains there. Perhaps this poſition might be more 

briefiy confirmed, by obſerving, that on „ 

|... tops. of the Andes, though under the eqinoc- 15 

da the ſnow never melts che whole year rounds 5 
a criterion of cold, ſtronger than what is known 5 

do take place in , pare: far removed | within ; 

= the polar circle. ] %%% 

I have hicherto conflidered. the temperature ot . 
1 hs air all the year thro! Sh, and the groſs eſti-: 
mations of heat and cold which cvery one 

makes from his Own ſenſation. If this matter 

I bee examined | by means of Thermometers, which 


in reſpect to the abſolute degree of heat and cold 
are doubtleſs the moſt unerring evidences ; if 


| this 5 


tu): 


this be done, the reſult will be indeed moſt 
wonderful: For it will appear that the heat in 

5 very high latitudes, as at Peterſburgh for in- : 
ſtance, is at particuliar times much greater tan 
any that has been hitherto obſerved between the 2 
tropics; and that even at London, in the year 
1746, there was the part of one day conſidera- 
-...-bly hotter than what was at any time felt by a 
hip of Mr. Anſon's ſquadron, | in running from 
5 hence to Cape Horn and back again, and paſſing 5 
twice ber the lun; for in the ſummer of that 
year, the thermometer in London 4 being one of 
thoſe graduated according to the method of 
Farenbeit) ſtood once at 780, and the greateſt 
height at which a thermometer of the ſame | 
kind ſtood i in the foregoing ſhip, 1 find to W 
76˙ This was at St. Catherine? . in the latter — 
end of December, when the ſan Was within about 
three degrees of che vertex. And as to Peterſburgh, 4 
. -F find, by the acts of the academy eſtabliſhed | 
there, that in the year 1734, on the 20th and | 
25th of Fuly, the thermometer roſe to 980 in | 
the ſhade, that is, it Was twenty two diviſions 
. higher than! it was found to be at St. Catherine „ 

= "which 18 a degree of heat that, were it not au- 
thoriſed by the regularity and circumſpection 

with which the obſervations ſeem to have been 

_ made, would appear altogether incredible. 


If it ſhould be aſked, how it comes to pals 


. chan, that the heat in many places between the 
tropics is eſteemed ſo violent and inſufferable, 
When it appears by theſe inſtances, that it is 


_ ſometimes nivalled or de in very high la- ; 
titudes, . 
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titudes not fas from the polar circle? 1 hould 
anſwer, that the eſtimation of heat in any par- 
ticular place, oughr not to be founded upon 
that degree of heat which may now and then 


obtain there, but is rather to be deduced from 
the medium obſerved i in a whole ſeaſon, or per- . 
haps in a whole year : And in this light it will 


caſily appear, how much more inkenſs the ſame | 


degree of heat may prove, by being long con- 
B mt without remarkable variation. 5 Fe or inn 
| ſtance, in comparing together St. Catherine's. 


and Peterſburgh, we will. ſuppoſe the ſummer _ 


ent r Se. Catherine's to be 769, and the win- 


ter heat to be twenty diviſions ſhort of it: I do 
not make uſe of this laſt conjecture upon ſuf- 


| _ ficient obſervation ; but I am apt to ſuſpect, 
| that the allowance is full large. Upon t this 
| | ſuppoſition then, the medium hear all the year 


J round will be 669, and this perhaps by night . 


S as well as day, with no great variation: Now © 
| thoſe Who have attended to thermometers will 
| BB readily own, that a continuation of this degree | 
| of heat for a length of time would by the gene- 


rality of mankind be ſtiled violent and ſuffo- . 
cating.” But now at Pete; ſourgh, though a few 


| times in the year the heat, by the thermometer, 
= many” be conſiderably greater than at St. Cathe- 


rine's, yet, as at other times the cold is im- 


1 menſely ſharper, the medium for a year, 5 : 


even for one ſeaſon only, would be far ſhort of 
660. For 1 find, that the variation of the ther- : 
mometer . Peterfburg -þ is at leaſt five times 


bi greater, from | its $ higheſt to its loweſt Point, t n 
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what I have ſuppoſed t to take Place a at St. Ce: 
Tpberine s. 
But beſides chis eſtimation of the hear of ; "uu 
place, by taking the medium for a conſiderable 
time together, there is another circumſtance . 
which will ſtill augment the apparent heat of 5 
the warmer climates, and diminiſh that of the 
_ colder, though I do not remember to have ſeen 
it remarked in any author. To explain my- 
ſelf more diſtinctly upon this head, J muſt ob. 
ſerve, that the meaſure of abſolute heat, mark- 
ed by the thermometer, is not the certain crite- 
rion of the ſenſation of heat, with which hu- | 
man bodies are affe ted: For as the preſence 7 
and perpetual ſucceſſion of freſh air is neceſſary 
"0 ar reſpiration, ſo there i is a ſpecies of tainted 
I ſtagnated | air, which is often produced by the 
ns continuance of great heats, which never fails to 
ins excite in us an idea of fultrineſs and ſuffocating 
_ warmth, much beyond what the mere heat of 
5 the air alone, ſuppoſing it pure and agitated, £ 
would occaſion. Hence it follows, that the 
We + inſpection of the thermometer will never 
determine the heat which the human body feels 
from this cauſe ; and heace it follows too, that 
the heat in moſt places between the tropics: muſt 
bde much more troubleſome and uneaſy, than 
the ſame degree of abſolute heat in a high lati- | 
tucde: For the equability and duration 7 the 
e tropical heat contribute to impregnate the air 
with a multitude of ſteams and vapours from | 
the ſoil and water, and theſe being, many of 


them, of an impure and noxious kind, and be. 
e e 


0 90 
K ing not eaſily removed, by Nen of the reg · 
larity of the winds in thoſe parts, which only i 
* ſhift the exhalations from place to place, with- 
| out diſperſing them, the atmoſphere is by this 


| means rendered leſs proper for reſpiration, and 


mankind are conſequently affected with what 5 
| they ſtile a moſt intenſe and ſtifling heat: 
| Whereas in the higher latitudes theſe vapours . 
| are probably raiſed in ſmaller quantities, and 

| the irregularity and violence of the winds fre- 
| quently diſperſe them; ſo that, the air being in 


general pure and leſs ſtagnant, the ſame degree W 
| of abſolute heat is not attended with that un- 


] | ealy and ſuffocating ſenſation This may ſuffice 


| in general with reſpe& to the preſent ſpecula- 15 


tion; but I cannot help wiſhing, as it is a ſub- 15 


| jet in which mankind, eſpecially travellers of 

3 all ſorts, are very much intereſted, that it were 
more thoroughly and accurately examined, and 
| that all ſhips bound to the warmer climates 5 
| would furniſh themſelves with thermometers of 
| a known fabric, and would obſerve them daily, . 
and regiſter their obſervations; for conſidering 
| the turn to philoſophical ſubjects, which has 


| obtained in Europe for the laſt fourſcore years, ns 


it is incredible how very rarely any thing of this i 
| kind hath been attended to. For my own part, 
l do not recollect that I have ever ſeen any obſer⸗ 
| vations of the heat and cold, either in the Zaſt 


or Weſt-Indies, which were made by mariners ris 


| or officers of veſſels, except thoſe made by 


| Mr. Anſon's order, on board the Centurion, and 


| by Captain Leg on board the Severn, which was 
. thip of our > cn cuts 
1 5 Thie 
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This digreſſion 1 have been i in ſome meaſure 
drawn into, by the conſideration of the fine 
weather we met with on the coaſt of Peru, 
cven under the equinoctial itſelf, but the par- 
ticularities of this weather I have not yet de. 

ſcribed; I ſhall now therefore add, that in this 

climate every circumſtance concurred, that could 
render the open air and the day-light defirable, 
For in other countries the ſcorching heat of te 
ſun in ſummer renders the greater part of the 
day unapt either for labour or amuſement ; and 


the frequent rains are not leſs tr oubleſome | in the 


More temperate parts of the year. But in this 

: happy climate the ſun rarely appears: Not thar 
the heavens have at any time a dark and gloomy 
look; but there is conſtantly a chearful grey ky. 
- juſt ſufficient» to ſcreen the ſun, and to mitigate - 
the violence of its perpendicular rays, without 
obſcuring the air, or tinging the day-light wich 
gan unpleaſant or melancholy. hue. By this means | 
all parts of the day are proper for labour or | 
exerciſe abroad, nor is there wanting that re- 
freſhment and pleaſing refrigeration 7 the air, 
which is ſometimes produced in other cli- A 
mates by rains; for here the ſame effect is 
. brought about, by the freſh breezes trom the 
ooler regions to the ſouthward. It is reaſons- 
ble to ſuppoſe, that this tort. unate comple: aon 
of the heavens is principally « owing to the neigh- 


bor rbood of thoſe vaſt hills, called the A des; 
$45 running near ly parallel to the thore, 


2 {mall diſtance from it, and extending them- : 
ka es 17 menſely” higher that a any other mon” | 


OTIS 
Lell 2 


and 
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tains upon the globe, form upon their ſides and 


declivities a prodigious tract of country, where, . 


according to the different approaches to the 
ſummit, "all kinds of climates may at all ſeaſons 
"= the year be found. Theſe. mountains, by 
intercepting great part of the eaſtern. winds 
which. generally. blow over the Continent of 
South America, and by cooling that part of the 
air which forces its way over their tops, and by 


| keeping beſides a prodigious | extent of the at- 


moſphere perpetually cool, by its contiguity ta 
the ſhows with which they are covered; theſe 


hills, I ſay, by thus extending the 0 of 


| their frozen creſts to the neighbouring coaſls and 
F ſeas of Peru, are doubtleſs the cauſe of che 


temperature and equabi! ity which conſtantly | _ 
vail there. For when we were advanced be: yond 8 
the equnochab where theſe mountains left us, 
and had not! ning to ſcreen us to the caſtward, 


but the high lands on the Iſthmus of Panama, . 


which are bur molc- hills to the Andes, we then 
| ion found that in a ſhort run we had totally 1 
changed our cli mate, paſſing in two or three 


EF days from the temperate air of Peru, to the 


yy burning, atmoſphere ol the Weſt- Indies. - 
| But it 15 time to return T0 our narration. _ 


23 On che rothof November we werethree leagues . 
BF South of the ſouthermoſt Illand of Lobos, lying 


in the latitude 69 1.257 South : There are two _ 


hands of this 2 name; this, called. Lobos de ks 


Mar; and another, Which lies to the northward : | 


of it, very much reſembling it in ſhape and 
3 appearance, and often miſtaken ior it, called 


1 


Lobos de tierra. We were now drawing n near to 
the ſtation appointed to the Glouceſter, for which 
reaſon, fearing to miſs her, we made an eaſy - 


fail all night. The next morning, at day-break, 


we ſaw a ſhip in ſhore, and to windward, plying 
up to the coaſt : She had paſſed by us with the 
| favour of the night, and we foon perceiving het 
not to be the Glouce fer, got our tacks on board, 
and gave her chace; but it proving very little 
wind, ſo that neither of us could make much 
way, the Commodore ordered the barge, h: 
pinnace and the 7 Hyal's pinnace to be manned. 
and armed, and to purſue the chace and board 

"" Lieutenant Brett, who commanded the 
barge, came up with. her firſt, about nine 
o'clock, and running along aſide of her, he 
fired a volley of ſmall ſhot between the mat, 9 
juſt over the heads of the people on board, ar! 
then inſtantly. entered with the greateſt part of | 
his men; but the enemy made. no reſiſtance, 

$ being ſufficiently frightened by the dazzling of 
the cutlaſſes, and the volley they had juſt re. 
ceived.. | Lieutenant Brett ordered the ſails to 
be trimmed, and bore down to the Commo. 
dore, taking up in his way the two pinnaccs 
When he was arrived within about four miles s 
us he put off in the barge, bringing with him 

a number of the priſoners, who had given him 
ſome material intelligence, which he was de. 
ſirous the Commodore ſhould be acquainted with 
as ſoon as poſſible, On his arrival we learnt, 
_ that the prize was called Nueſtra Senora del Ca. 
LY of about wo hundred and ſeventy tuns 


burthen 


&. - 


T 161 5 | 


= burthen; ſhe Was commanded by Marcos s Mo- 
rena, a native of Venice, and had on board forty- . 


three mariners : She was deep laden with ſteel, 

| iron, wax, pepper, cedar, plank, ſnuff, roſarios, 

3 European bale goods, powder-blue, cinnamon, 
Romiſh indulgencies, and other ſpecies of mer- | 

chandize : And though this car goe, in our pre- 

ſent circumſtances, was but of little value to us, 

3 yet with reſpect to the Spaniards, ir was the moſt - 

| conſidereble capture that fell into our hands in 

chis part of the world; for it amounted to up- 

| wards of 400,000 dollars prime coſt at Panama. | 

This ſhip was bound to Callao, and had ſtopped 

at Pazta in her paſſage, to take in a recruit ob 

F water and proviſions, | and had not left that 

place above ny" four hours, before ſhe fell 

1 into our hands. „„ 

l have 8 that Mr. Brett * received Ne 

3» "I important intelligence from the priſoners, 

. which he endeavoured to acquaint the Commo- | 

| dore with immediately. The firſt perſon he re- 

| ceived it from (though upon further examina- _ 

| tion it was confirmed by the other priſoners). Was 

one John Wiliams, an Iriſhman, whom he found _ 

| on board the Spaniſh veſſel. Williams was a Pa- 

| pſt, who worked his paſſage from Cadiz, and 

| had travelled over all the kingdom of Mexico 

S 32 Pedlar : He pretended, that by this buſineſs 

| he had got 4: or 5000 dollars, but that he was 

FS embarraſſed by the Prieſts, who knew he:had- 

money, and was at laſt ſtript of all he had. 

He was indeed at preſent all in rags, being but 

| uſt dot out © of Paita goal, where he had been 


C 


chated in the offing by a very large ſhip, wil. 
; from ner ſize, and the colour of her fails, l. 
Was perſu aded muſt be one of the Engliſo que 
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5 . This veſicl at Paita was eſteemed A pme: 
: failor, and had juſt received a new coat of 1 
low on her bottom ; and, in the 8 0¹ 1 


3 priſoners, ſhe mig ht be able to Tail the 1 cee 
Wg morning. The character they gave 4s E 
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con ined for ſome miſdemeanor : he rette 
\rE.t Joy upon ſceing his country men, and in 
edlately informed he m, that a few day 8 br 
ore, 01 veiicl cam Ee into 1 Aita, where the Ma 


. 


Of bet - informed the Governor, that he Had bes 


1 


5 FER This we then conjectu red to has e bee 
the Glouceſter, as We afterwards found it was, 
Ihe Governor, upon examining the Maſter, 1 


fully ſatisfied of his relation, mag immediate 


ſent away an expreſs to Jima to acquain 
Viceroy therewith : And the Royal Officer 


ſiding . Paita, being apprchenſive ot. 4 1. 


— 


; flew the Engliſh, was buſily employed in- 

moving the King's treaſure and his own to 
Piura, a town. within: land, about fourteen 

leagues diſtant. We further learnt from 4 


Priſoners, that there was a very conſider; 1 
ſum of money belonging to ſome Merchan 15 t 
Cima, that was now lodged at the Cuſtom- nouſe WE 
=. Paita 3 and that Fg was intended to be ſip WW \ 
ped on board a veſſel, which was then in the i © 
port of Paita, and was preparing to fail with the  » 
utmoſt expe edition, being bound for the bay i. U 


 ©0nſonnate, on the. coaſt of Me Xico, in orderto BW 


3 


purchaſe a part of the. cargoe of the by Maile: MW; 
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55 this veſſel, on which the money was to be ſhi; p- 
ped, left us little reaſon to believe that our ſhip, 10 


which had been in the water near two years, 


could have any chance of coming up with her, 
if we once ſuffered her to eſcape. out of the 
Port. And therefore, as we were now diſ- 


covered, and the coaſt would be ſoon alarmed, 


: _and as. our cruiſing in theſe parts any longer 


would anſwer no purpoſe, the Commodore re- 
ſolved to ſurprize the place, having firſt mi- 


nutely informed himſelf of its ſtrength and 
'E condition, and being fully ſatisfied, that there 
was little danger of loſing many of our men in 
tae attempt. This ſurprize of Paita, beſides _ 
the treaſure it promiſed us, and its being the 
only enterprize it was in our power to under- 
take, had theſe other advantages attending it. 
| that we ſhould 1 in all P! -obability ſupply our- 
| ſelves with great quantities of live proviſion, 
of which we were at this time in want: And 
we ſhould likewiſe ha ave an opportunity of ſet- 
nung our priſoners on ſhore, Who were now 
very numerous, and made a greater conſump- 
tion of our food than our Tock that remained 
Was capable ol furniſhing long. In all theſe 
| lights the attempt Was a moſt eligible one, and -- 
Fo what our neceſſities, our ituation: and every 
prude atial conſideration, prompted us to. How _ 
i ſucceeded, and how far it anſwered our expec- 
| tations, ſhall be dhe e luden of che following - 
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CHAP. VI. 


5 The taking of Paita, ot our proceedings i ll 4 | 
. left the coaſt of Peru, 
_ H E. town of Paita i is ſituated i in the lati- 


1 tudeof 50: 12 South, in a moſt barren 
ſoil, compoſed only of ſand and Nate : The ex. 


wy tent of it (as may be ſeen in the plan of it, 


is but ſmall, containing in all leſs than tuo 
hundred families. The houſes are only ground. 
floors; the walls built of ſplit cane and mud, 
and the roofs thatched with leaves: Theſe edi. 
ſices, though extremely flight, are abundantly 


” ſufficient 4 A climate, where rain is conſidered = 2 


3 * prodigy, and 15 not feen in many years; 
So that it is ſaid, that a ſmall quantity of rain : 
falling in this country in the year 1728, | 

rained a great number of buildings, which 1 


dered away, and as it were melted before it. | 3 


The inhabitants of Paita are principally Indian 1 


8 and black ſlaves, or at leaſt a mixed breed, the 
whites being very few. The port of Paita, | 


though in reality little more than a 3 


5 eſteemed the beſt on that part of the coaſt; 
is indeed a very ſecure and commodious ne : 


| age. It is greatly frequented by all veſſels com- 
ing from the North; ſince it is here only that the 


ſhips from Acapulco, Sonſonnate, Realeijo and Pau- 


ma, can touch and refreſh in their paſſage to Callas: 


And the length of theſe voyages (the wind for 
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them) renders it impoſſible to perform them 


without calling upon the coaſt for a recruit 8 
freſh water. It is true, Paita is ſituated on ſo 


parched a ſpot, that it does not itſelf furniſh a 


” drop of freſh water, or any kind of greens or 


: proviſions, except fiſh and a few goats: But 


3 there is an Indian town called Colan, about two 
or three leagues diſtant to the northward, from 5 
whence water, maize, greens, fowls, Sc. are 


z brought to Paita on bal ſas or floats, for the con- 


veniency of the ſhips that touch here; and cat. 
| tle are ſometimes brought from Piura, a —_ 
| which lies about fourtcen leagues up in the coun- 
try. The water brought from Colan is whitiſh 
and of a diſagreeable appearance, but is ſaid tod 
|. be very wholſome: For it is pretended by the ; 
| inhabitants, that it runs through large woods of ß 
Z ns arſaparilla, and that it is ſenſibly impregnated 5 
1 therewith. This port of Paita, beſides furniſh- ; 


ing the northern trade bound to Callao, with 
Water and neceſſaries, is the uſual place where 
5 paſſengers from Acapulco or Panama, bound to 
(Lima, diſembark; for, as it is two hundred . 
| leagues from hence to Callao, the port of Lima, 


and as the wind is generally contrary, the paſ- e 
1 ſage by ſea is very tedious and fatiguing, but V 
land there is a tolerable good road parallel to the 

coaſt, with many ſtations and N for che 5 


1 accommodation of travellers. 


It appears by the plan, that the town > Sis 

zs itſelf an open place; ſo that its ſole protec- ppg 

tion and defence is the fort marked (B) in the 
1 Pe, PA f the dat 0 It wWas of conſe- 

| _ quence f 
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quence to us to be well informed of che fabrick 


and ſtrength of this fort; and by the examina- | 


tion of our pr iſoners we found, that there were 


eight pieces of cannon mounted in it, but that 


5 it had neither ditch nor outwork, being only 
| ſurrounded by a plain brick wall; and that the 


garriſon. conſiſted of only one weak comp. ny, 


but the town itſelf might pollbly arm thre 
5 hundred men more. | 


Mr. Anſon having informed himſelf of the 


ſtrength of the place, reſolved (as hath been 
ſaid in the preceding chapter) to attempt it that | 
very night. We were then about twelve leagues 

_ diſtant from the ſhore, far enough to prevent 
our being diſcovered, yet not ſo far, but tha 

N by making all the ſail we could, we might ar- 
rive in the bay with our ſhips in the night, 

| However, the Commodore prudently conſider tech 
that this would be an improper method of pro- 
cceding, as our ſhips, being ſuch large bod! lies, 9 — 
might "the eaſily diſcovered at a . even in 
the night, and might thereby alarm the ;nhabi 

+ tants, a and give them an opportunity of remov- 5 
ing their valuable effects. He therefore, as the 
ſtrength of the place did not require our whole 
| force, reſolved to attempt it with our boats only, | 
ordering the cighteen oared barge, and our o 
and the 7 748 Pinnaces on that ſervice; and 
having picked out fifty - eight men to man them, 
well provided with arms "nb ammunition, |* 
gave the command of the expedition to Lieutc- 
nant Brett, and gave him his neceſſary orders: 
And the better to prevent: the  difappoinemen: 


and ” 
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and confuſion Which might ariſe from the dark- 


neſs of the night, and he} ignorance of the ſtreets. 


and paſſages of the place, two of the Spaniſh Pi- 


lots were ordered to attend t the Lieutenant, and 
: to conduct him to the moſt convenient landing- 

BE place, and were afterwards to be his guides on 
ſhore; and that we might have the greater ſe⸗ 
Cutie for their faithful behav! tour on this occa- 
ſion; the Commodore took care to aſſure i 
our pr for ners, that, if the Pilots acted proper ly, - 

they ſhould all of them be releaſed, and ſet n 

ſhore at this place; . but in caſe of any miſconduct ES 

or treacher a he threatened them that the Pilots 
fſhould be e ſhot, at 1d that he would carry 
all the reſt of the Sp. merds who Wers on board 


him, priſoners to Eng FEY 0 th; it. the pri- 
ſoners themſelves were incere! ſed in ur luccels, 


and therefore we had no reaton to ſuſpect our : 


| Conductors either of negligence or perfidy. 


And on this occaſion. cannot but remark 3 4 
= Gale circumſtance of one of the Pilots em- 55 
1 ployed by us in this buſineſs. It ſeems (as we | 
EF atlterwards learnt) he had been taken by Captain | 
| Clipperton above twenty years before, and had 
been forced to lead Clipperton and his people __ 
the ſurpriſe of Tyuxillo, a town within land to the = 5 
; fouthward of Paita, where however he contrived _ 
do alarm his countrymen, and to ſave them, . 
EE though the place was taken. Now that the only 3 
two attempts on ſhore, which were made at ſo 
long an interval .from each other, ſhould bo 
guided by the ſame perſon, and he too a priſoner 
: both times, and forced upon che employ con- 
Jay : 
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trary to his inclination, is an incident ſo very ex- 
traordinary, that I could not help taking notice 
of it. But to return to the matter in hand. 
During our preparations, the ſhips themſelves | 
ſtood towards the Port with all the ſail they 
could make, being ſecure that we were yet at 


c 0coo great a diſtance to be ſeen. But about ten 


o' clock at night, the ſhips being then within five 
5 leagues of the place, Lieutenant Brett, with the 
boats under his command, put off, and arrived 
at the mouth of the bay without being diſco- 
vered; but no ſooner had he entered it, than | 
ſome of the people, on board a veſſel riding " 


anchor there, perceived him, who inſtantly put 


: off i in their boat, rowing towards the fort, ſhout- 


. ing and crying, the Engli iſh, the Engliſh dogs, &c. F 
by which the whole town was tuddenly alarmed, 


and our people ſoon obſerved ſeveral lights hur- | 
rying backwards and forwards in the fort, and | 
other marks of the inhavitants being in great 
motion. Lieutenant Brett, on this, ee, 
his men to pull briſkly up to the ſhore, that 
they might give the enemy as little time as pol- 
ſible to prepare for their defence. However, 
before our boats could reach the ſhore, | the peo- 


5 ple i in the fort had got ready ſome of their can- 
3 and pointed them towards the landing- 
TY place; z and though in the darkneſs of the night _ 
5 might be well ſuppoſed that chance hada 
greater ſhare than {kill in their direction, yet the 1 


firſt ſhot paſſed extremely near one of the boats, 


” whiſtling juſt over the heads of the crew. This 


made our people redouble their efforts; ſo that 
vs Rn they 
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3 they Had HR the ſhore, and were in 1 part ETA - 
embarked by the time the ſecond gun fired. 
As ſoon as our men landed, they were conducted 
by one of the Spaniſh Pilots to the entrance of a 
| narrow ſtreet, not above fifty yards diſtant from 
| the beach, where they were covered from the 
fire of the fort; and being formed in the beſt _ 
manner the ſhortneſs of the time would allow, 

they immediately marched for the parade, which 

was a large ſquare at the end of this ſtreet, the 
| fort being one ſide of the ſquare, and the Gover- 

nor's houſe another, as may be ſeen more di- 

: ſtinctly ! in the plan, where likewiſe the road they | 
took from their landing to the fort is marked 
out by a prickt line. In this march (though 
1 performed with tolerable regularity) the ſhouts 
| and clamours of threeſcore failors, who had 8 

confined ſo long on ſhip- board, and were now 3 

. for the firſt time on ſhore 1 in an enemy's country, _ 
|  Joyous, as they always are, when they land, and 
animated beſides in the preſent caſe with the 
hopes of an immenſe pillage ; the huzza's, I fay, De 
| of this ſpirited detachment, joined with the —_—_ 

of their drums, and favoured by the night, had: 
1 augmented their numbers, in the opinion of the - 
: enemy, to at leaſt three hundred ; by which ET 
| perſuaſion the inhabitants were ſo greatly intimi- 
13 dated, that they were much more ſolicitous about 85 5 

che means of their flight than of their reſiſt- 
ance: So that though upon entering the parade, 
our people received a volley from the Merchant? 
WM who owned the treaſure then in the town; ang 
| who, with a few others, had ranged themſelves 1 

3 8 5 in 
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JJ 
in 2 gallery that ran round the Governor's houſe, | 
yet that poſt was immediately abandoned upon 

the firſt fire made by our people, who were 

thereby left in quiet poſſeſſion of the parade, 
On this ſucceſs Lieutenant Brett divided his 
men into two parties, ordering one of them to 
ſurround the Governor's houſe, and if poſſible 

"to ſecure the Governor, whilſt he himſelf with 
the other marched to the fort, with an intent to 

force it. But, contrary to his expectation, he. 

entered it without oppoſition; for the enemy, 
on his approach, abandoned it, and made their 
eſcape over the walls. By this means the whole 
place was maſtered in leſs than a quarter of n 
hour's time from the firſt landing, with no other 
oſs than that of one man killed on the { pot, and 
two wounded; one of which was the Sparih 
Pilot of the 7. ereſa, wa received a flight bruit 
by a ball which graze on his wriſt : Indeed: and. 
ther of the com pany, the Honourable Mr. Kn | 
_ fonto the Ear! of 4 Ubemarle, had a very Narrow 
eſcape ; for having on a jocky cap, one fide d 
ttuhe peak was ſhaved off cloſe to his temple by: 
ball, which however did him no other in PRs 

BE, And now Lieutenant Brett, alter this ſuce 
5 placed a guard at the fort, and another at the 
: Governor's 8 houſe, and appointed centinels at al 
the avenues of the town, both to prevent any fur- 
PRE from the enemy, and to ſecure the elfoctz 

in che place from being embezzled. And this 

88 eing done, his next care was to ſcize on the 

Cuſtom- houſe where the treaſure lay, and do 
= examine el any Ot che inhabitants remained in the 

3 tou, 
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town, that he might know what farther precau- 
. tions it was necellary to take but he ſoon found 
that the numbers left behind were no ways for- 
| midable : For the greateſt part of them (being 
in bed when the place Was ſurprized) had run 
away with ſo much precipitation, that they had 
not given themſelves time to put on their cloaths, 18 
A in this precipitate rout the Governor was 
not the laſt to ſecure himſelf, for he fled betimes 5 
half nalzed, leaving his wife, a young Lady of 
| about ſeventeen years of age, to whom he had 
been married but three or four days, behind 
3 him, though ſhe too was afterwards car ried off 
in her ſhift by a couple of centinels, juſt as the 
| _derachment, ordered to inveſt the houſe, arrived . 
belore it. This eſcape of the Governor was an 
* "mipleafing circumſtance, as Mr. Anſon had par- ” - 
: ticularly recommended it to Lieutenant Brett to 
ſecure his perſon, 18 poſſible, in hopes that by 
that means We might be able to treat for the ran- 
ſom of the place: But it ſeems his : alertneſs ren- 
deredd it impoſſible to ſeize him. The few in- 
habitants who rema ined were confined in one of 
che churches under a guard, except ſome. ſtout 
= Negroes which were found in the place; theſe, | 


7 BY infivad. of being ſhut up, were employed the 85 
1 remaining part of the night to aſſiſt in carrying 

mw 2 the treaſure from the Cuſtom: houſe and other | 

+Þþ places to the fort: However, there was gate 

s raken that they {h out be always attended by 1 

che file of muſquereers, * mn 

% The tranſporting the tenſure from the Cue. 

te! tom. i-houſe to the tort, was the principut ws af 


tion 5 
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tion of Mr. Brett's people, after he had got pol 


ſeſſion of the place. But the ſailors, while they 
7 were thus employed, could not be prevented from 
entring the houſes which lay near them, in ſearch - 
ok private pillage. And the firſt things which 
occurred to them, being the cloaths which the 
| Spaxiards in their flight had left behind them, 
and which, according to the cuſtom of the coun- 
try, were moſt of them either embroidered ot 
laced, our people eagerly ſeized theſe glittering 95 
habits, and put them on over their own dirty 
trowſers and jackets; not forgetting, at tlie 
ſame time, the tye or bag-wig and laced hat, 
which were generally found with the cloaths; 
= and when this practice was once begun, there 15 
was no preventing the whole detachment from 
imitating it: And thoſe, who came lateſt into 
= the faſhion, not finding mens cloaths ſufficient _ 
— 8 equip themſelves, chey were obliged to take 
up with womens gowns and petticoats, which 
. (provided there was finery enough) they made no 
18 ſcruple of putting on, and blending with their 
own greaſy dreſs. So that when a party of them 


cus ridiculouſly metamorphiſed firſt appeared 


* 


before Mr. Brett, he was extreamly ſurpized a 
their appearance, and could not N be. 
ſatisfied they were his own peoplOwme. 
Ilh beſe were the tranſactions of our detachmeat 
on ſhore at Paita the firſt night. And now to | 
return to what was done on board the Centurion 
in that interval. I muſt obſerve, that after the | 
baats were gone off, we lay by till one o'clock = 
in the morning, and then ſuppoſing our darach- - 
| 5 meat 
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ment to be 1 near landing, we made an eaſy fail x 
for the bay. About ſeven in the morning we 
: began to open the bay, and ſoon alter we had a: 
vicw of the town; and though we had no rea- 
fon to donbr of the ſucceſs of "the enterprize, yet a 
it was with great joy that we firſt diſcovered an 


infallible Genal of the certainty of our hopes ; 


this was by means of our perſpectives, for thro- 


them we ſaw an Engliſh flag hoiſted on the flag- 


ſtaff of the fort, WHICH to us was an W . 
ble proof that Gr pet ple had got poſſeſſion of 5 
the town. We pliec! mY the bay with as much 
| expedition. as the wine Which then blew off 5 
ſhore, would pe mit e And at eleven, the 
Fo Tryal's boat came on bo id us, loaden with dol- _ 
3 lars and church: plate I ang the officer Who com- 

HB | mande U.- h ver informed! LS of the D breceding night' 8 
= anſactions, 1 ich as Wwe ri ive already rel lated : 


them 3 \bout EWO in t! 1 eragon we came to 
an anchor 1 in ten fath LOIN al 1c 2 halt, at a mile and 
ahalf diſtance from che town, and \ were conſe- 
R quent! 5 ne ar CROUS! 1 ) have a more immediate 
Y intercourſe With t thole on ore. And now we 


: . ke und that Mr. 


Fellen sz and rem — Sgt TLC tr eaſure W ithout t in- - ; 
5 terruption | but that che enemy ha . : dez- ; 


vou ed fram all parts of the country < n a hill, 
K | 


E - ot the back ol. the 0 W. , where they made no 1 . 

| inconſid lerable a} ppcara nce: For 2 mongſt the reſt 

of their fo ce, ther re were two. oe red horſe 

| ſeemingly very well armed, and mounted, and, 5 

| a5 we conceived, prope erly trained Is regi- 1 

mented, being tur rn: iſhed with tr umpets, drums To 
TI Es NN e 


it ba acl hither to gone on in os 
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and ſtandards. | Theſe troops paraded about the | 


hill with great oftentation, ſounding their mil 


tary muſick, and practiſing every art to intimi- 
date us, (as our numbers on ſhore were by this 
time not unknown to them) in hopes that we 
might be induced by our fears to aband on the 
place before the pillage was compleated. But 


we were not ſo ignorant as to believe, that this 


body of horſe, which: ſeemed to be what the 
enemy Principally depended on, would dare to 


venture in ſtreets and among houſes, even had 


their numbers been three times as great; and | 
therefore, notwithſtanding their menaces, we. 


went on, as long as the day- -light laſted, calmly, 


in ſending off the treaſure, and. in employing the | 
boats to carry on board the retreſhments, ſuch- | 


as hogs, fowls, Sc. which we found here i 


great abundance. But at night, to prevent a if 
ſurprize, the & ommoc ore ſent on ſhore a rein- 


forcement, who poſted themſelves in all the 
_ ſtreets, leading to the parade and for their 


greater ſeeuriry;” they traverſed the ſtreets wih 
barricadoes ſix feet high : : And the enemy con-. 
tinuing quict all night. we, at day-break, re. 
turned again to our Labour of loading the boats, 

and ſending then öff. wy 
Buy this time we were convinced of 1 what con- 
5 snes it Would have been to us, ha fortune 
ſeconded the prudent views of the Conn. nodofe, 


Y by permitting us co have ſecured the Governor. 
For we found in the place many ſtore- houſes full 
of valuable effects, which were uſeleſs to us at 


. wt eſcnr, and ſuch as WC could not find room for 
a 
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on board. But had the Governor been in our 
= power, he would, in all probability, have treat- 
ed for a ranſom, which would have been e 

tremely advantageous | both to him and us: 
a 3 he being now at liberty, and having - 


ollected all the for ce of the country for many 


Dae round, and having ev en got a body of 
ide from Pinre, which was fourteen leagues 
diſtant, he was {© elated with his numbers, "and OT, 
F fo fond of his new military command, that he 

| {ſeemed not to Hy ni mn about the fate 


| * : of his Government. | tho EH gh Mr. An 0H 2 285 
= ſent ſeveral meſſages $ to him 15 che inhabitants, El 
: who were in 1 ar. POV/e 1 gefir! ing him to enter KO, 


into a rreaty tor the ranſom of the town ma -- 
goods, giving him, at the ſame time, an inti- 

mation that he ſhould be far from inſiſting onA 
rigorous equivalent, bur per rhaps might be ſatiſ- 
fied with ſome live cattle, and a N neceſſarles 
for the uſe of the ſquadron, and aſſuring him : 
too, that if he would not condeſe end at Teal: to 
A treat, he would ſet fire to the town, and all the 
warchouſes; yet the Governor Was ſo imprudent 


and arrogant, that he deſpiſed all theſe reiterated 


„ applications, and did not deign « even to return 
dhe leaſt anſwer to them. 


On the ſecond day T7 our ing in een 5 


3 EY the place, ſeveral Negroe ſlaves deſerted 


from the enemy on the hill, and coming into 2 


the town, voluntarily entercd into our ſervice : 


One of theſe was well known to 1 Gent leman 25 


on board, who remembered him formerly at 


Panama. And the Spaniards without the town 


+ 55 being 


leſtation as we had done the firſt, 
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being in extreme want of water, many of thei⸗ 
ſlaves crept into the place by ſtealth, and car- 
ried away ſeveral jars of water to their alien 
on the hill; and though ſome of them were 
ſeized by our men in the attempt, yet the thirſ| 


amongſt the enemy was ſo preflir ng, that they 


cations this practice till we left the place. 
And now, on this ſecond day we were aſſured, 
both by the deſerters and by theſe priſoners e 


took, that the Spaniards on the hill, who were 


by this time encreaſed to a formidable number, 


had reſolved to ſtorm the town and fort the 


ſuccceding night; and that one Cordon, a Scotch ! 
Papiſt, and Captain of a hip 3 in thoſe ſeas, was 
to have the command of this enterprize. But | 
we, notwithſtanding, continued ſending off our | 
boats, and proſecuted our work without the | 
| leaſt hurry or precipitation till the evening; 


and then a reinforcement was again ſent on | 
ſhore by the Commodore, and F lenrenant Bre. 


__ doubled his guards at each of the barricadoes; J 
= and our poſts being connected by the means of 
centinels placed . call of each other, and 
the whole being viſited by frequent rounds, ar. 
tended with a drum, theſe marks of our vigi- 
. lance which the enemy could not be ignorant > I 
AS they could doubtleſs hear the drum, if not 


the : calls Of the centinels; theſe marks, + fay, - 


of our vigilance, and of our readineſs to reccive 


chem, cooled their reſolution, and made them 
forget the vaunts of the preceding day; ſo that 
we paſſed this ſecond. night with as little mo⸗ 


3 


V 
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We had finiſhed ſending the treaſure on 1 


the Centurion the evening before; ſo that the | 
5 third morning „being the I 5th of November, the 
boats were employed in carrying off the moſt. 
valuable part of the effects that remained in the 
town. And the Commodore intending to ſail 
: this day, he, about ten o' clock, purſuant to 
his promiſe, ſent all his priſoners, amounting 
to eighty- eight, on more, giving orders 3 
Lieutenant Brett to ſecure 1 in one of the 5 


churches, under a ſtrict guard, til be was 


ready to embark his men. Mr. Er ett was at 
the ſame time ordered to ſet the whole town on 
fire, except the two churches (which by good e 
fortune ſtood at ſome diſtance from the other 5 
A houſes) and then he was to abandon the place, . 
and to come on board. Theſe. orders Were 
* punctually complied with; for Mr. Breit im- 
| mediately ſet bis men to work, to diſtribute 
pitch, tar, and other combuſtibles (of which 
gteat quantities were found here) into houſes 
ſituated in different ſtreets of the town, ſo chat, 5 
| | the place being fired in many quarters at the 
ö ſame time, the deftr action might be more vio- 
lent and ſudden, and the enemy, alter our de- 
3 parture, might not be able to extinguiſh Mt: 
Theſe preparations being made, he, in the next 
| . ace, ordered the cannon, which he found in 
the fort, to be nailed up; and then ſetting fire 
do thoſe houſes which were moſt windward, he 
collected his men, and marched towards the 
beach, where the boats waited to carry them 
of. And the part of the beach where he in- 


'T 3 A rended | 
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| tended to embark being an 1 85 place without 
| —_ the town, near where the churches are marked I 
in the forementioned plan, the s Pan ard. on the 
hill perceiving he was retreating, reſolved tc 
1 Ii try if they could not precipitate his departure, 
Aud thei reby ay ſome foundation for their future 
boaſting. And for this p purpoſe a ſmall ! (qua 


dron of their horſe, conſiſting of about 11s ty 
picked out, as I ſup; pole, for this 1e VICE, 
marched down the hill with much ſeeming fe. 
1 ; fo that, h ad we not been pr Tei a q 5 
with a juſter opinion of their proweſs, 
might abe ſuſpected, that now we were on th. 
open beach with no advantage of ſituation, they 
would certainly have charged us: But we pre- 
. ſumed (and we were not miſtaken) that this | 
TS was mere oftentation. For, notw ichftanding the 
pomp and parade they advanced with, Mr. / Bre . 
had no ſooner ordered his men to halt and fac 
about, but the enemy ſtopped their career, and 4 
never dared to advance a itep further. - 
When our people were arrived at their boats 1 
and were ready to go on board, they were fel 
ſome time delayed, by miſſing one of then 
- number; but being unable, by their mutual | 
_ enquiries amongſt each other, to inform them- 
ſelves where be was left, or by what ace ick N 
he was detained, they, after a conſiderable d:- 
lay, reſolved to get into their boats, and to pat 
fk fr without him. Ind the laſt man was actu 1 
embarked, and the boats juſt putting off, when 
they heard him calling to them to take him in. 
e. town, wa 3 by this time ſo thoroughly 05 
. fire, 


1m 


: fire, and the ſmoke covered the beach fo eiter 1 
tually, that they could ſcarcely fee him, though 
they heard his voice. The Lieutenant inſtantly 
ordered one of the boats to his relicf, who 
found him up to the chin in water, for he had 
waded as far as he durſt, being extremely fright- 
ned with the ron ons of falling into the 
| hands of an enemy, en raged, as thiy doublet; 
Fo were, with the pill: ge and deſtr uction of their 


age 


: town. On enquiring i into the cauſe of his ſtay⸗ 
WM ing behind, it Was tound that he had taken that 
morning too large a go of brandy, which had 
thrown him into {© found a fleep, that he d lid 
not awake till the N came ncar enough to 
* 1 ſcorch him. He was {trangely amazed on firſt. | 
opening his eyes, to {ce the place all in a blaze 
on one ſide, and ſeveral Spaniar 'ds and Indians 
not far from him on the other. The greatneſs 
1 and ſuddenneſs of his: fright inſtantly reduced 
him to a ſtate of ſobr ety, and s gave him ſuffici- 
ent preſence of mind to puſh thr ough the thickeſt 
of the imoke, as the lil <clieſt means to elcap- = | 
the enemy; and making the beſt of his W oo 
the beach, he ran as far into tlie water as he durſt, 
(tor he could | not ſwim) before. he ventured to... 5 
* look back. 8 i 3 
5 And here 1 cannot but obſerve, to the honour 1 
of our people, that though there were ger: =: 
: quantities of wine and ſpirituous | liquors tound 1 
in the place, yet this man was the only one 
Wo was known to have fo far neglected his 
quty, as to get drunk. Indeed, their whole 
behaviour, while L412 were on ſhore, was much 
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10 more de than could well have been expect. 

. ed from ſailors, . ho had been ſo long n 

Þ| | : to a ſhip: 4 nd though part of this E ( 
1; Bt MCanor muſt doubtleſs De imputed to the « my 
[f 1 gence of their Officers, and to the exce! Hi 
||} _ Gilcipline to W hich they had been long inured a 
||| | _—_ on board the Comn modore, yet it was Joubr leis 
|}! ö | | No fall reputation to the men, that they ſhould q - 
| 1] 1 in general refrain from indulging themſelve 3 1 : 
11 i — thoſe: intozicating liquors, which they | ound 
| if 'h . realy to their hands in almoſt e every warchouſe. 
| 408 And having mentioned this ſingle inſtance of 
11 | Bn drunkenneſs, I cannot P15 os another ov. 
Wh ſight, which was likewiſe the only one . 
„ 1 kind: and which Was attended w ith vers 9p : 
N cui ar circun mitances. There w as an E977! 
1 . who had forme! iy wrought as a ſhip-carpents 
|| if 1 in the yard at Portſmouth, but leaving his cen 
|| | > Ps had hs, entered into the Speriſh fir. | 


- vice, and was employe:! by them at the Port 0. 
Gugiagiil; and it being well known to hie 
N friends in England that he was then in that part 
of the work 5 they put letters on board the | 

: Cots rion, d lireted to him. This man being then 

by accident amongſt | the Sponiards, wha: 
retired to the hill at Hai 2, he was dees 12 

Ait ſhould cen 1) of acquiring ſome reputation f 
amongſt his new Maſters. With this view he - 

| came down unarmed lO a ceatinel of our „ WO 
3 Was placec d at ſome diſtance ſron n the 55 to- 
| e Wards the net ny, and preten: ling g to be deſirous 
1 3 of e TR ng him 2 and of tering. into 
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Fo miſſed him, yet we afterwards learnt 75 
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but being deceived by the other's fair N | 
he was ſo * as to let him approach 
much nearer than he ought; to that the Ship- 
wright, watching his opportunity, ruſhed on 


the centincl, and ſcizing his piſtol, wrenched 


it out of his hand, and inſtantly ran away w ith 
it up the hill. By t his time, two of our peo- 


ple, who ſecing the fellow advance, had ſuſpect- 
ed his inte nti were m aking towards him, 


go were there! * pre] epared to purſu 8 him; but 
they Could 


7 85 . 2 3 3 By abo 111 6 A 
A 


-L 
2 


© got to the top of the hill before t 


reap at. wh . Infant. "Nr ar ſuers fired ar 


1 i 8 : L 5 1 i 
him, and though he was at a great diſtance, at 

1 os] 8 ON N CI . —.— N Coe 

| F 1 2 * = g ; 4 
the Creic of the hill hid him as ſon as my Had 
3 „ LT 
fred, ſo thi it they too it for; granted they had 


was tho through | Ra „ C17 
WAS. not 'TALOL the Dody, and. had fall 


er 


down dead the very next ſtep he to ook after he 


Was out of ſig] ne. The centine «| too, who had 
been thus groſs! ly impolcs BUNS did ae eſcape 
unpuniſacd „ for he was orders 2 to be {i Were ä 
Whipt for Res thus ſhameſully fy rprized upon ” 


Pr 
his poſt, and for having given an « ample of 


| careleſſneſs, Which, It: followed in othe er in- , 
ſtances „ might Prove fatal to us all. But £@-- 


return: 


By t the time our people 4 taken che . £ 

. rade out of the water, and were making the beſt : 

of their way for the ſquadron, the Homies hack 
taken poſſeſſion of every part of the town, and R 


75 oy got ſuch hold, both by means of combuſ- 


ye 


ble 8 chat had been diſlribured tor that purpoſe, i 8 
8 and ” 


I 
and by the flightneſs of the materials of which | 
he houſes were compoſed, and their aptitude to 

take fre, that it was ſufficiently apparent, ny {| 


efforts of the enemy (though they flocked 
down in great numbers) could 'poſſibly put 4 


ſtop to it, or 1 the entire deſtruction of | 


the place, and all the merchandize contained 
therein. A whole town on fire at once, efpc- 
_ cially a place that burnt wit ſuch | Facility And 
violence, being a very ſingular ſpectacle, Mr. 
Brett had the curry: to. delineate its appear- - | 
ance, together with that of the ſhips | in the har- 
bour, Which may be ſecn 1 in the twenty-to; ih 
rag 0 . 
lr detachment under Lieutenant Bret hav- | 
ing lately joined the ſquadron, the Commodore ”, 
| Prepared to leave the place the fame evening, | 
"Fe found, when he firſt came into the bay, ix 
veſſels of the enemy at anchor; one of which | 
Was the ſhip, which, according to our intel- 


Y | bgence, was to have failed w ith the treaſure to 


the coaſt of Mexico, and which, as we were per- 


ſuaded ſhe Was a good flor, we refolved to 


rake with us: The others were two Snows, 1 
Bark, and two Row- gallies of thirty- lix cars 
4 piece: Theſe laſt. as We were alter War ds in- ; 


formed, with many others of the fame kind | 


built at different ports, wee. intended to pre- A 
vent our landing i in the neighbourhood of Cellar: 


For the Spaniards, on the firſt intelligence of our | 


25 ſquadron and its force, expected that we would | 
attempt the city of Zima. The Commodore, 


having! no d gecalion for thele other veſſels, had 
5 ordered 
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ordered the maſts of all five of them to be cut 
away on his firſt arrival; and now, at his leaving 
te place, they were towed out of the harbour, 


and ſcuttled and ſunk ; and the command of the 


remaining ſnip. called the Solidad, being given 


to Mr. Hug bs, the Lieutenant of the Tryal, who 


had with him a crew of ten men to navigate her, 
the ſquadron, towards midnight, weighed: an- 
chor, and ſailed out of the bay, being now aug 
- mented. to ſix ſail, that is the Centurion and 
the 7 ryal Prize, together with the Carmelo, the - 
Tereſa, the Carmin, and our laſt GR veſlel . 

N the Solidad. 75 8 HER 
And now, before I entirely quit the account f 
of our tranſactions at this place, it may not 
perhaps be improper to give a ſuccinct relation 
of the booty we made here, and of the loſs the 


| Spaniards ſuſtained, I have before obſerved, that 


| there were great quantities of valuable effects 
in the town; 5 but as the greateſt part of them 


were what we could neither diſpoſe of nor carry 


away, the total amount of this merchandize can 
- Only-: be rudely gueſſed at. But the Spaniards, 


in the repreſentations they made to the Court 
of Madrid, (as we were afterwards aſſured) 8 


eſtimated their whole loſs at a million and a half 


of dollars: And when it is conſidered, that no 
ſmall part of the goods we burnt there were . 
— the richeſt and moſt expenſive ſpecies, as broad- 5 


8 cloaths, ſilks, cambrics, velvets, c. 1 cannot 
3 but think their valuation ſufficiently moderate. 


As to our parts, our acquiſition, though . 
B conſiderable 3 in compariſon of what we © deſtroyed, 
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was yet in itſelf far from deſpicable ; for the 
_ wrought plate, dollars and other coin which 
fell into our hands amounted to upwards of 
_ 20,0007. ſterling, beſides ſeveral rings, brace 
lets, and jewels, whoſe intrinſic value we could 
not then determine; and over and above jj 
this, the plunder, which became the propeity - | 
of the immediate captors, was very Wd | 
that upon the whole it was by much the moſt - | 
important booty we made upon that coaſt. 
There remains, before I take leave of Chis 
place, another particularity to be mentioned, 1 
which, on account of the great honour Wk 
- our national character in thaſs parts has theuce | 
_ received, and the reputation which our Con 
modore in particular has thereby acquired, merits | 
= diſtint and circumſtantial diſcuſſion. Ir ha: 
been already related, that all the prttoners taken 
buy us in our preceding prizes were put on ſhore, | 
and diſcharged at this place; amongſt whi ch, 
there were ſome perſons of confiderndle diſtine- | 
ee, particularly a youth of about ſeventeen | 
years of age, ſon of the Vice- Preſident of the 2 
Council of Chili. As the barbarity of the B Buc- | 
| caneers, and the 1 uſe the Eccleſiaſtics had | 


_ made of it, had filled the natives of thoſe coun- | 


tries with the moſt terrible ideas of the Exgliſe -4 
_ cruelty, we always found our priſoners, at their | 
ſt coming on board us, to be extremely de- 
jected, and under great horror and anxiety. | 
In particular this youth, whom I laſt mentioned, ” 

having never been from home before, lamented 

bis captivity i in the moſt. moving: manner, ie 
NADA — Kretting, 


tur} 


gretting, in very plaintive terms, his parents . 
dis brothers, his fiſters, and his native country; 
of all which he was fully perſuaded he had 
taken his laſt farewel, believing that he was 
now devoted, for the remaining part of his 
fe, to an abject and cruel ſervitude ; nor was 
he finoular | in his fears, for his companions on 
” board, and indeed all the Spaniards that came 
into our power, had the fame del ſponding opi- 


nion of their fituation. Mr. Anſon conſtantly | 
exerted his utmoſt endeavours to efface theſe 
inhuman impreſſions they had received of us 


always taking care, that as many of the princi- 5 
pal people among them as there was room for, 


| ſhould dine at his table by turns; ; and giving 
the ſtricteſt orders too, that they ſhould At all: 


5 titnes, and in every circumſtance, be treated 
With the utmoſt decency. and humanity. But 
| notwithſtanding. this pre aution, it was g generally 

obſerved, that for the firſt. day or two the y did 


not quit their fears, but ſuſpected the gentleneſs 15 


of their uſage to be only preparatory to ſome 


| unthought- of calamity. However, being con- 
| firmed by time, they grew perfectly eaſy in their 


= fituation, and remarkably chearful, ſo that it 
was often diſputable, whether or no they con- 
4 fidered their being detained by us as a misfor- 
tune. For the youth T have above-mentioned, ; 


* Who was near two months on. board Us, had at 5 


ft fo far conquered his melancholy ſurmiſes, 5 
* and had taken ſuch an affection to Mr. Auſon, on 


and feerned fo much pleaſed with the manner of - 


3 life, totally different from all he ar ever ſeen. 
Ps belore, | 


t x6). 


before, that it is doubtful to me, whether, * 


his own opinion had been taken, he would not 


have preferred a voyage to England in the Cen. 
turion, to the being ſet on ore at Paita, where 


he was at liberty to return to his country and 
his friends. N 


This conduct of the Comme: lore to his pri- 


ſoners, which was continued without interrup. | 
tion or deviation, gave them all the higheſt idea | 
ol his humanity and benevolence, and induced 


them likewiſe (as mankind are fond of forming 


general opinions) to entertain very favourable. | 
thoughts of the whole Engliſþ Nation. But | 
whatever they might be diſpoſed to think of] 
Vir. Arſon before the talking of the T ereſa, their 
voeneration for him was prodigiouſly increaſed 
by his conduct towards thoſe 2 whom | 
(as I have already mentioned) he to ok in that 
veſſel: For the leaving them in the poſſa ion | 
of their 2 apartments, the ſtriét orders given. do 
prevent all his people on board from Erden 
them, and the permitting the pi lot Lo tay Wit: 3 
them as their guardian, were meaſures tha 4 
8 | ſeemed fo different from What might bet - 


pected from an enemy and an heretic, that the 


HP ß,paniards on board, though they had themicles 4 
2 experienced his beneficence, were urprized at L 
this new inftance of it, and the more fo, as 2 
tis was done without his ever hav! ng ſeen th 
women, though the two daughters were both : 
| eſteemed handſome, and the youngeſt was ccle- 
bdrated for her uncommon beauty. The women 
_ themſelves too were io tenible of che obligations 


they 4 
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= they owed him, for the care and attention with : 
which he had protected them, that they abſo- 
lutely refuſed to go on ſhore at Paita, till they 
had been permitted to wait on him on board _ 
the Centurion, to return him thanks in perſon. . 
Indeed, all the priſoners left us with the Rrongett . 


| affurances of their grateful remembrance of his 
uncommon. treatment, A Jeſuit in particular, 


| whom the Commodore, had taken, and who was 
an Eccleſiaſt tic of ſome: diſtinction, could not 5 

help expreſing himſelf with great thankiulneſs _ 

for the civilities he and his countrymen had 


found on board, declar ing, 
ſicder it as his dur y to 
£ all times; : adding, that | 


5 greateſt encomium to: our Commodore; 


aſſerts the impoſſibliey- of hereticks being {avec 


f : A. 4 
_— A nd: 


that he ſhould con- 
os Mr. 2/92 juſtice at 
his ulage of the men- 
priſoners. Was 1. as could never be forgot, 
and ſuch as he could never fail to acknowledge 5 5 
and recite upon all occaſions: But that bis TT. 
behaviour to the women was fo ex ttraordinary, | 
and fo extremely honourable, that he doubted 
all the regard due to his own eccleſiaſtical OY 
racter, would be ſcarcely ſufficient to render it 
| credible. - And indeed we were afterwards | te: 
formed, that both he and the reſt of our pri? 
ſoners had not been filent on this head, Bur 
bad, both at Lima and at other pl aces, given the 
the ; 
1 Jeſuit in particular, as we were told, havi ng, 
on his account, interpreted in a lax and bypo :- 
thetical ſenſe that article of his Church, which 5 


— Sa 
wk 97 —— — 
r * 


not leis have deter rred þ im from all. tyranny 


5 coalt. of the $9; uth-Seas,. but 18 extended thi ough 
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And let it not be imagined, that the im. 
| preſſions which the Spaziards hence received 
to our advantage, is a matter of ſmall bene 
for, not to mention ſeveral of our country men 
who have already felt the good effects of theſe 
Frepo 1 ons, the Spaniards are a Nation, whoſe , 


god opinion of us is doubtleſs of more con- 
f quence than that of all the world beſides : 
Not only 28 the corimeice ve have former 
carried on with them, and 1 aps may a gain 
hereafter, 15. 5 extre mely valua ble; but alſo; 8 
n t does fo immediately depend 
on the honour and good faith of thoſe who ate 
entraſted with 1 its management. But 56 805 0 
| had no national conveniencics attended it, the 
Com a modorc's equity and good temper woud 


and cruelty to the ole, whom the- fortune of 

war had put into his har ds. I ſhall only add, 
that by his conſtant. attachment to theſe hu- 
mane and prudent mazims, he has acquired a 
_ diſtinguiſhed. reputation amongſt the Crealia | 
| Spaniards, which. is not con! ps merely to the 


alli the Sani ſettlements in America; ſo that 
his name is frequent] ly to be met with in che 
mouths of moſt of the Spaniſh inhabirants 04 


L hat Prodigiou us EMPIre. 
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CHAP. VII. 


val e at Quibo, 


Paita (which, as I have already obſerved, 


| was about midnight, on the 16th of November) we 

| ſtood to the weltward, and in the morning the 

| Commodore gave orders, that the whole quadro 
ſhould ſpread themſelves, in order to look out 

for the Gloucefter. For we now drew near to the 
| ſtation where Captain Mitchel had been directed 

to cruiſe, and hourly expected to get ſight of--- 

him; bur che whole day paſſed withour | ſeeing, : 


1 kim. . 


? And now a a jealouſy, 5 Which h iq Yn its 11 5 
at Paita, between thoſe w ho had been ordered 
on ſhore for the attack, and thoſe who had con- 
, 3 tinued on board, grew to ſuch a height, that , 

| the Commodore, being made acquainted with Foo 

"| thought it neceſſary to interpoſe his authority to 
appeaſe | it. The ground of this anin noſity Was : 
the plunder gotten at Paita, which thoſe who... 
| had acted on ſhore had appr opriated to them- _ 
| ſelves, and conſidered. it as a reward for the 
| riſques chey had run, and the reſolution they had 
ſhovn in that ſervice. But thoſe, who had re-: 

| mained on board, conſidered this as a very par- 
tial and unjuſt procedure, urging, tha at had it been 
belt to their choice, they thould have preferred 


$ From our i depen from Pala, to our arri- 


7 HE N we 51 under Cal from the road . 


— — — — 4 — 
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| the acting on ſhore to the continuing on board . 
that their duty, while their comrades were on 
| ſhore, was extremely fatiguing ; for beſides the 
labour of. the day, they were conſtantly under 
arms all night to ſecure the priſoners, whoſ: | 
numbers de their own, and of whom it.” | 
was then neceſſary to be ex ctremely watchful, to 
prevent any attempts they might have formed in 
that critical conjuncture : That upon the whole | 
it could not be denied, but that the preſence of 
_ a ſufficient force on board was as neceſſary to 
the ſucceſs of the enterprize, as the action of the 
others on ſhore, and therefore thoſe who had 
continued on board inſiſted, that they could not 
be deprived of their ſhare of the plunder, with- |} 
out manifeſt } inf juſtice. Theſe were the conteſts | 
amongſt our men, which were carried on with | 
great heat on both ſides : And though the Plum 1 
der in queſtion was a ve y trifle, in com pariſon 
ok the treaſure taken in the place, (in which 
there was no doubt but thoſe on board had an | 
equal right) yet as the obſtinacy of ſailors is | 
not always regulated by the importance of the 
matter in diſpute, the Commodore thought it 


neceſſary to put a ſtop to this ferment betimcs. 


And accordingly, the morning after our leaving 
of Paita, he ordered all hands upon the quarter- I 
deck Where, addreſſing himſelf to thoſe who 

755 Br 8 been detached on ſhore, he commended 

rheir behaviour, and thanked them for their | 

ſervices on that occaſion : But then repreſenting 

t to the n the reaſons urged, by thoſe who had con- 

x board, for an equal diſtribution of the 

VVV Flure 


Finn: 0 
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plunder, his told them, that he thought theſe 
-caſons very concluſive, and that the expectations 


of their comrades were jullly founded; and there- 
fore he ordered, chat not only the men, but all 
4 the officers likewiſe, who had been employed in 
HS taking the place, ſhould. produce the whole of 


their plunder immediately upon the quarter-deck z 


and that it ſhould be im partially divided amongſt OT 
the whole c crew, in pro JNOT ton 10 e ch man” 8 Hank ; 
and commiſſion : And to prevent thoſe who had 


been in polſefion of the plunder from murmur- 
ing at this diminution of their ſhare, theCommo- 


dere added, that as an e ncouragement to others 
who might be herea ter employed on like ſer⸗ 

vices, he would give his entire ſhare to be d; ſtri-. 
EK _ amongſt hols who had been detachec d for. 


ne attack of the PLACE. Thus this troub blelome 


23 1 5 F#Y which it permitted «6 3 have & Sone on, might : £ 1 
4 perhaps have been attended with miſchievous 
7 conſequences, Was by the Co mmodore 's prudence 


Hon appecaſcd, o the general ſarisfactio, Fn of the 


hip? s company: Not but there were ſome few, 
| whoſe ſelſiſh diſpolitions is Were unin! duence d by 
the juſtice of this pr ocedure, and who were in- 
capable of diſcerning 6 he force of equity, os 


CI 


ever glaring, When it ten ded to deprive 1 
of any Piſs: of what th wy had once got into > their : 


\ | hands. 


now, at night, hav; ing 110 fight or the Glo! ucehter, 
the Commodore Or. Ty the ſquadron to bring 


do chat we might Not P. aſs her in t. 18 dark. The | 


"This ; important buſineſs e is bel : 
part of the day, after we came from Paita. Ard : 


— m 
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| | 
| 

i 
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at ten we ſaw a fail, to which we gave Chace; 
and at two in the afternoon we came near enough 
co her to diſcover her to be the Glouceſter, with 
a ſmall veſſel in tow. About an hour after, we 
Vvere joined by them; and then we learnt tha 
Captain Mitchel, in the whole time of his cruiſc, 
hal only taken two prizes z one of them beine 
4 mall Snow, whole cargoe conſiſted chiefly of] 
wine, brandy, and olives in jars, with abour I 
5 7000 J. in ſpecie; and the other a large boat or 
Jaunch, which the Glouceſter” $ barge Came up 
with near the ſhore. The priſoners on board this 


the circumſtances in which the bar oe fur prize 
them, ſcemed to inſinuate that they Were more 


ceſter's s people found them at dinner upon piag. 

con-pye, lerve d up in ſilver dithes. 1 ; 

the Officer who commanded the barge having 1 
opened ſeveral of the 1 Jars on board, to ſatisfy ! | 

: curioſity, and finding nothing in them but cot 

ton, he was inclined to believe the account t 
5 priſoners gave him: But che cargoe being take 


ſtrictly, they were agreeably ſurprized to find. 
that the Whole Was a very extr aordinary piece 
talſe package; and that there was conceal 
amongſt the cotton, in every jar, a conliderable | 
quantity of double doubloons and dollars, to the 
amount in the whole of near 12, ooo. This 
: treaſure was going to Paita, and belonged to the = 


— . — - 2 2 
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next morning \ we again looked out for her, and 


by. 
* 


veſſel] alledged, that they were very poor, ane 
that their loading conſiſted only of cotton; thi 


opulent than they pretended to be ; for the 6:6 


"In I oY * 


into the Gloucefter, and there examined more | 


{ame 
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ſame Merchants who were the proprietors 0 che 
1 greuteſt part of the money we had taken there; 
338 I that had this boat eſcaped the Glouceſter, it 18 
probable her cargoe would have fallen into our e 
hands. Beſides theſe two prizes Which we have 
mentioned, the Glouceſter 8. people told us, that 
they had been in ſight of two or three other ſhips 
| of the enemy which had eſcaped them; and one 
I of them we had reaſon to believe, from ſome of 5 
N our intelligence, w was of an immenſe value. 8 
Being now joined by the Glouceſter and her 
prize, it was reſolved that we #hould ſtand to the 
; northward, and make the beſt of our way either 
DC Cape St. Lucas on Cl aliforni , or to: C ape Cori . 
entes on the coaſt of Mexico. Indeed the Com- 
modore, when at Juan Fernandes, had determin- EIS 
| ed with himſelf to touch in the neighbourhood of ==: 
I Panama, and to endeavour to get ſome correſpon- 
| dence over land with the fleet under the command 
of Admiral Vernon. For when we departed from 
Eilan, we left a large force at Portſmouth, ” 
which Was intended to de ſent to the Weſt- Indies, 
there to be employed in an expedition ant 8 
ſme of the Spaniſh ſettlements. And Mr. 8 
* fon tak; ing it for gr. anted, that this enterprize had 1 
- lucce eded, and that Por Bello perhaps might be 
then gar rioned by Britiſh troops, he hoped that 
on his arrival at the [/thmss, he ſhould eaſily | 
| pr ocure an intercourſe with Our country men on 5 
| the other ſide, cither by t the Indians, who were 
B greatly diſpoſed in our favour, or even by t the : 
| Spaniards themſelves, ſome of whom, for pro- „ 
. Fer rewards, might be induced to carry an. bie 
EI 3 intelli- 


En — 
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intelligence, Which, after it was once begun, 
might be continued with very little difficulty; 

hn Mr. Anſon flattered himſelf, that he night 
5 by this means have received a reinforcement Wh 
men irom the other fide, and that by ſettling a 5 
prudent plan of operations with our Commanders 
in the #oft-Indies, he might have taken even 
Panama itſelf ; which would have given to the 
Britiſh Nation the poſſeſlion of char ahm, 
whereby we ſhould have been in effect m4 
of all the treaſures of Peru, and ſhould have ha 
in our hands an equivalent. | for any demands, 
eee EX e which we mig Rn = 
been induced to have made 5 wither « of the 
5 branches of the Houle of Porrbon, 5 Z 
Such were the projects Which the Comn nodore - 
revolved in his thoughts at the and of-* "hos 
Fernandes, notwithſtanding the feeble cond; tion 
to which he was then re di ged. Andi indeed, had 
the ſucceſs of our force in the Weſt- Indies been 
anſwerable to the general expectation, it Cann 
be denied but theſe views would have been = 


moſt prudent that could have been thought 


"Bt; in examining the papers which 1 Were RE - 


: Oh: card the "Car melo, the firſt Prize We took 

185 wel learnt (the ough I then omitted to me! 10101 FI : 
that our attempt aga inſt Cai thage 2a had | | lech 9 

and that the ere Was no 1 nrobabilit ty that our ect, 


5 in that Pe rt of the world, would eng age 3 


new a 5 would at t all fe .cilita te. 1! 


| 9 e And t rotor : Mr. | Anſo * Ave over all 
1 | wy 5 21 1 . he 77 7 
hopes of being reinfo ed a- croſs t 725 17s, 


1 | 2 | 
Confer cntly 21 18 1 cement at-preſer — 


HOW: 18 III the mi gle of Noventber, and 47 


Titer k 


43 imagined, We had near twice as much tim 

was neceſſary for our burpoſe. Indeed Fennel : 
a buſineſs which we forclaw would occaſion ſome _ 
delay, but we flattered ourſelves that it would 

be diſpatched i in four or live days, and therefore 
could not interrupt our pr oject, This was the 
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proceed to Kc as he was incapable of ats 


tacking the place; and there was great reaſon 
to believe, that by this time there was a gene- 
ral embargo on all the coaſt. _ OR 
00 only feaſible meaſure then whic h was left - 
; us, Was to get as ſoon as poliible to the > ſouthern a 
parts of. Califor nia, or to the adjacent 5 


lr of. 

| Mexico, there to cruiſe lor the Manila Zalco!: n, 
which we knew was. now at ſea, bound 10 the 

port of Acapulco, And we doubt not to get 

on that ſtation, time enough to Es erz 

for this hip docs not actually arrive at 2 P 


N y. 3 > & who 


till towards the middle of Fantary, and 0 wer 


not c nccive that our. vaſlage thither W. ould colt 
us Noe a month or five we eks; 10 th. #2 We 


V. 8 


48 


recruiting of our water; for the number of pri- 


ſoners we had entertained on board, ſince or 
leaving the Illand of Ter nandes, had: ſo far _ 
= hauſt 4 our ſtock, that it was impoſſible to think 
= of venturing. upon this paſſag ige to the coaſt of 

Mexico, till we had procured a freſh ſupply 3 25 
eſpe cially as at Pai da, where we had ſome hopes 


of getting a quantity, we did not find enough 


for our conſur mption during the time we ſtayed 
a . ant It was for ſome time a matter of delibe- 
Ta my W here we ſhould Lake 1 in 1 this neceſſary ar- 


T ticle; 


90 
ticle; but by conſulting the accounts of former 
Navigators, and examining our priſoners, we at 
laſt reſolved for the Iſland of Quibo, ſituated at 
the mouth of the bay of Panama : Nor was it 
but on good grounds that the Commodore con- 
cecived this to be the propereſt place for watering 


== the ſqua dron. Indeed, there was a ſmall Ian“ 


called Cocos, which was leſs out of our way than 
Quibo, where ſome of the Buccaneers have Pre- 
te ended they found water; but none of our pri- 
ſoners knew any thing of it, and it was thought 
too hazardous to riſque the ſafety of the 1qua- 
iron, and expoſe ourſelves to the hazard of not 
_ mecung with water when we came there, on the 
mere author ity of theſe legendary writers, of | 
_ whoſe miſr epreſe! ntations and falſities we hud al. 
moſt daily experience. Beſides, by going to. 


Quibo we were not without hopes that ſome of 


the enemies ſhips. bound to or from Panama 
might 0 into our hands, part icularly ſuch ot 
5 them as were put to ſca, before er lad ALY in- 
eeligence of our ſquadron. : 4 
Sonia determined therefore to = to Quits, LL 


we directed our courſe to the northword, being | 
eight fail! in company, and conſequently h hay ing = 
the appearance of a very formidable fleet ; and 


on the 19th, at day- break we diſcovered Cape 
Blanco, bearing S. S. E. + E, ſeven miles « dif E 


tant. This Cape lies in hs latitude of 40 


| South, and is always made by thips bound 3 E 
-to. windward Or to leew ard; 10 th: at off tl Us Cape 
zz a moſt excellent ſtation to cruife upon the ene- 
- my. By this t time ewe found that our laſt prize, the 
; Holi⸗ as 4 
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Solidad was far Figs anſwering the character given 


1 her of a good ſailor; and ſhe and the Santa 
B Tereſa delaying us conſiderably, the Commodore ; 
| ordered them both to be cleared of every thing 5 
that might prove uſeful to the reſt of the ſhips, 
and then to be burnt ; and having given proper 
inſtructions, and 2 rendezvous to the Glouceſter and 
the other prizes, we proceeded i in our courſe for 
Quibo; and, on the 22d in the morning, ſaw 
the Inland of Plata, bearing Faſt, diſtant four 
8 leagues. Here one of our prizes was ordered to 


ſtand cloſe in with it, both to diſcover if there 


were any ſhips between that Iſland and the Con- 
| tinent, and likewiſe to look out for a ſtream of 
freſh water, which was reported to be there, and 

| which would have ſaved us the trouble of going 
10 Quibo; but ſhe returned without having ſeen 
any ſhip, or finding any water. At three in the 5 
afternoon point Manta bore 8. E. by E. ſeven 
miles diſtant; and there being a town of the 

| fame name in the neighbourhood, Captain NM. 
cel took this opportunity of ſending away ſeve⸗ 
nal of his priſoners from the Glouceſter | in the Spa. 
uuiſb launch. The boats were now daily employ- _ 
ed in diftributing proviſions on board the Th 
and other prizes, to compleat their ſtock for ix 
months: And that the Centurion might be the 
better prepared to give tlie Manila ſhip (one e 
which we were told was of an immenſe J 
| warm reception, the Carpenters were ordered to 
A fix eight ſtocks in the main and fore- tops, which 
were properly fitted tor the mounting of ſwivel | 


8 guns. 3 


On. 
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On the 2 5th we nad a light of the Iland of 
| "Calls, bearing E. S. E.+ E, four leagues diſtant; 
and from hence we croſſed the bay of Panama 
with a N. W. courſe, hoping that this would. 
have carried us in a direct line to the Iſland of 
Quibo. But we afterwards found that we ought to 
have ſtood more to the weſtward ; for the winds 
in a ſhort time began to incline to that quarter, | 
and made it difficult for us to gain the If: ® 13 
And now, after paſſing the cquinoctial, (whi 
we did on the 22d) and leaving the neighibo: 
hood of the Cordilleras, and ſtanding more an 
| | more towards the [ihmus, where the commun 
= cation of the. atmoſphere to the caſtward a: 
_—— the weſtward was no longer interrupted, we 
E .- --: Jound:1n. very! few days an extraordinary altcrat 
= on in the climate. For inſtead of that uniſorr! 
5 temperature, where neither the exceſs of het os | 
cold was to be complained of, we had no tor BM 
' ſeveral days together cloſe and ſultry weath-:, | 
reſembling what we had before met with on th: 
coaſt of Brazil, and in other parts between the 
5 tropics on the eaſtern fide of America. Ve had 
belides frequent calms and heavy 3 Which 
hes at firſt aſcribed to the ne cighbouthood of the 
: > where this kind of weather 18 generally 5 
wi prevailat all ſeaſons of the year; but ob- 
5 . ſerving that it attended us to the latitude of {c ven 4 
h 1 North, we were at length induc ed to 
5 believe, that the ſtormy. ſeaſon, or, as the Spc- 
niards call it, the Vandevals, was not yet OV on 
though many writers, particularly Captain &/ Sele 
voce, poſitively alerts that this ſealon begins | 
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in Pune, and is ended in November; and our pri- | 
ſoners all affirmed the ſame thing. Bur perhaps | 
its end may not be always conſtant, and it might 

5 laſt this year longer than uſual, e 

On the 27th, Ca ptain Mitchel having "I ſhed 

the clearing of his largeſt prize, ſhe was ; ſcuttled, 7 

” and ſer on fire 5 He we Itill conſiſted of ave 


ſhips and were forcu: ate enough to find them all 
good ſailors; o that we never occaſioned any de- 
lay to each other. Being g now in a rainy climate, 
which we had been long diſuſed to, we found it 
- neceifary. to caulk che deck 3 and ſides ol the 
Ce urion, to prevent the rain Water rom running - 
into her. e N 
On the 2d 0 of December we had 2 view of the 
and of Oe. ; the Faſt end of which then 
N bo Ire from us N. N. W. four leagues diſt; int, and 5 
N the. Iflan 4 ol FO} icara W. N. W, at about the 
3 fame diſtance. EY we {truck SER with ſix- -. 
| ty-five fathom of line, a and found the bottom to 
| conſiſt of grey ſand, with black ſpecks. There 
is inſerted, in the 28th plate, (being contained in 
che ſame plate with a view of th ie hill of Petaplan) 
a a view of theſe two Ilands, where (a) repreſents _ 
the S. E. end of Quibo, bearing N. by: VV. tous... ©; 
les gucs diſtant: And. (6) the I0and of Quicora, ata 
RES bears from the- point (a) W. S. W. 18, 
and ſ is diſtant from it four leagues, the point „F 
being itſelf in the latitude of 79; 20 North. 5 
When we had thus got ſight Of the land, we : 
for nd the wind to hang weſterly ; and therefore, 5 
WH fight coming on, we thought. it adviſeable to 
WW hand off till morning 5 As there are ind to be 
— ĩ⅛—ͤ— ——— ſome 


(2003. 
ſome ſhoals in the entrance of a channel. Ar 
ſix the next morning point Mariato bore N. E. 
92 3 «NN, three or tour ges diſtant. In weathe: 
ing this point all the ſquadron, excep t the ( ( 
turion, were very near it; and the Oe bh 
ing the lee wardmoſt ſhip, was fore ed to tack: 
ſtaud to the fouthw ard, fo that we loſt gbr 

Is If. At nine, the Iſland Sebaco I ore N. W. 
N, four leagues diſtant; but the wind {till pros. 


ing unfavourable, we were obliged to ply on and 


the breakers 3 in all probability, if it had 


| —"— ae > FOO 


= 775 for the ſucceeding twenty- -four hours, and were | 
wequently talten aback: However, at eleven the 
neue morning the wind h Lippily y ſettled j in the S.“ 
V and we bore away tor the 8. S. E. end of tlie 
oh Iz, and about three in the afternoon enter: 
Ca; a! Bueno, paſting | round aſhoal which ſtretch 
0 - about two miles from the South Point of 
5 he Iland. This Canal Bueno, or Good Hantel, 
5 at leaſt ſix miles in brezdth; and as e had the 
wind large, we kept in a good depth of water, g- 
nerally from ty enty-cight to thirty-three 8 0 
and came not within 1 mile and a half diſtance of 


been neceſſary We might have ventured much 

| nearer, without incurring the leaſt danger. 15 

even in the ev ening we came to an anchor inthir. 
e Lathe muddy ground; the South par A 
the Illand bearing 8 S. E. by S. a remark: able 3 
Digh part of the Iland W. by N and the Ifland | 

Sever 0 E. by N. Being thus arrived at this If and. 

of 760, the account of the io place, and of Oln 

wenlactions there, ſhall be reterrc d to che enſu- 
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Our preceding at Ouibo, with an account = 


"of: the place. 


_ vatering place now bearing from us N. W. ZN, 


only his quarters at a mile diſtant. 2A plan of 
the road where Wwe lay and of the Eaſt end of the 


Illand is to be feen in the 20th plate, where the 


| ſoundings are laid down, ſuch as we found them, 
the latitude of the S. E. point of the Ind EO. 
ing, as hath been ae mentioned, Ei 20 8 


* 


North. 


This Iſland of Quibe 15 extreme! * convenient 
Z tor WOOGINg and watering ; for the trees grow 
| cloſe to the high Water mark, and a large rapid EL 
| fiream of freſh water runs over the! fandy beach 
into che ſea: 80 that we were little more than 85 
wo days in laying i in all the wood and water we 
| wanted, The Whole Illand! is of a very mode- 
| rate height, excepting one part. It conſiſts of a 
; continued w o=_—_ tpread over A. whole ſurface of 


the 


0 H E next morning, after our coming to 
E an anchor, an officer Was diſpatched on 
1 ſhore to diſcover the watering place, WhO hav- 
ing found it, returned before. noon ; and then oy 
| hg ſent the long-boat for a load of water, and 
Eat the ſame time we weighed and ſtood farther 1 
| : in with our ſhips. "IP two we came again to an mM 
KB 3 in twenty-two fathom, with a bottom of e 
rough gravel intermixed with u broken ſhells, the 5 


(522) 
the country, which preſerves its verdure all the 
year round. Amongſt the other wood, We 
found there abundance of caſſia, and a fewlime- 
trecs. It appeared ſingular to us, that confi 
dering the climate and the ſhelter, we Ro | 
no other birds there then parrots, parroq 
and mackaws ; indeed of theſe laſt there Were 
prodigious flights, Next to theſe birds, the 
animals we Found there in moſt plenty were mon- 
keys and gvanos, and theſe we frequently killed 
for food; for though there were many bene of 
deer upon the place, yet the diff culty of pe. 
trating the woods e ! our coming nca: 
them, Jo that though we 1 W them often, we 
killed only two during our ay Our priſoners 
aflured us, that this Ina ad abounded with tygers: 
and we did once diſcover the p rint of a tyger's 
Pa.] upon the bea. ch, but tlie tygers ene des 
wie never ſaw. The Spaiiiards too informed us, 
Chat there was often found in the woods a molt 
miſchievous ſerpent, called the flying ſnake; | 
TR which they ſaid darted itſelf from the boughs of 
trees. on either man or beaſt that came within its 
reach; and whoſe ſting, they believed, to be 
inevitable death. Beſides theſe miſchievous land- 
animale, the ſea hereabouts is infeſted with 83 15 ä 
numbe rs of alligators of an ext traordinary e 
: and We often ei ved a lar ge kind of Bart -Hiſh, 5 | 
Jumping a conſiderable height out of the wa 
which we fuppot ied to be th he Blk that is ſaid 
quently to deitroy the pear] divers, by jog 
them in its fins as they riſe from the bottons 
and we were told that the divers, for Freie c- 
cu 75 
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curity, 5 are now always armed with a ſharp knife, - 


which, when they are entangled, they {tick into 


: the belly of the fiſh, and thereby diſengage chem = 


felves from its embraces. 


Whilſt the ſhip con! tinued here ar anchor; the 55 
Commodore, attended by ſome of his officers, 
went in a boat to examine a bay which 1oy to the” 
northward ; and the y afterwards ranged all along e 
the eaſtern ſide of the Wand. And in the places by 
where they put on ſhore in the courſe of by 
My expedition, they g genera Hy found the ſoil to be _ 
extremely rich; and met with great plenty of 
excellent water. In part! cular, near the N. E. 
point of the 10and, they diſcovered a natural caſ< 
| cade, which ſurpaſſed, as they CO! nceived, every . 
Wn thing of this Kind, which human art or induſtry | 


: bath hitherto produced. It was a river of tranſ- 


parent water, about forty yards wide, which ran 
F down a declivity of near a hundred and fifty 


yards in length. The channel it ran in v 
Irregular ; for it was entirely formed of rock, 


both its ſides and pottom being made up, of lar ge e 
detached blocks; and by theſe the courſe of the 


water was frequently interrupted : 


| motion, while 1 in ot her parts it tumble 
kdges of rocks with a perpendicular deſcent. 


1 All the neigh] hbourhood of this ſtream was a fine . 


Wood; and; even the huge maſſes of rocks which 
* overhung the water, and which, 


ous projections, formed the incqualities of the 
channel, were covered wich * foreſt Trees... 


| While the © Com- edore, al d tots 


Was Very; 


For in ſome 
| places it ran ſloping with a pid, but uniform g 


led over the 8 


by their vari- | 55 


who were 
with we 


= — — — Pt _—— — . 
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with him, attentively viewing this place, and : 
were remarking the different blendings of the 
water, the rocks and the wood, there came in 
ſight (as it were with an intent ſtill to heighten 
and animate the proſpect) a prodigious flight of | 
mackaws, which hovering over this ſpot, and 
often wheeling and playing on the wing about it, 
affording a moſt brilliant appearance, by the 5 
1 glittering, of the ſun on their variegated plumage; 
ſo that ſome of the ſpectators cannot refrain from 


a kind of tranſport, when they recount the « com- 


pPlwicated beauties which occurred i in this extraor. 
. dinary water- fall. 


5 In this expedition, which the Lot male along 
5 the eaſtern ſide of the Iſland, though they met 
| with no inhabitants, yet they ſaw many huts up- 


on the ſhore, and great heaps of ſhells of fine ; | 


mother of pearl ſcattered up and down in dit- 


| ferent places : "Theſe were the remains left by | 


the pearl-fiſhers from Panama, who often fre- 


_ quent this place in the ſummer ſeaſon; for the 
pearl oyſters, which are to be met with every | 
where in the bay of Panama, are ſo plenty at 1 
Pubs, that by advancing a very little way into | 

the ſea, you might ſtoop down and reach them | 


from the bon. They are uſually very large, 


and out of curioſity we opened ſome ot them 
Vith a view of taſting them, but we found them 

3 extremely tough and unpalatable. And having 
mentioned theſe oyſters and the pearl-fiſhery, | | 

muſt beg leave to recite a few particulars rela 


ing thereto, 285 
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The oyſters moſt pre oducti ve of pearls are thoſe 
1 in conſiderable depths; for though what are 
taken up by wading near ſhore are of the ſame Tpe- 
| cies, yet the pearls found | in them are very rare and 
| very ſmall. It is faid too, that the pearl partakes 
in ſome degree of the quality of the bottom on 
| which the oyſter is found; ſo that if the bottom 5 


be muddy, the pearl is Four # and ill coloured. 


The taking up oyſters from great depths for the 
RE of the pearls they contain, 1s a work perform- 
ed by Negro ſlaves, of which the inhabitants of 
Panama and the neighbouring coaſt formerly kept 
great numbers, which were carefully trained to this 
buſineſs. And theſe are ſaid not to be eſteemed 
| compleat divers, till they have by degrees been able 


to protract their ſtay under water ſo long, that the 


| blood guſhes out from their noſe, mouth and bathe - - 
And it is the tradition of the country, that When 
this accident has once befallen them, they dive r 
the future with much greater facility than beſore 
nd they have no apprehenſion either that any in- 

| convenience can attend it, the bleeding generally 
lopping of itlelf, or that there is any probability : 
of their being ever ſubject to it A ſecond time. 

| Bur to return rom this digreſſion.. 
| Though the pearl oyſter, as hath been ſaid, was 

, incapable of being eaten, yet t the ſea at. this place „ 
| furniſhed us with another dainty, in the greatelt- -- 

| plenty. and perfection: This Was the turtle, Of 
which we took here what quantity we. pleaſed. . 

There are generally reckoned four fpecies of tur- 

tie; that ! is, the trunk turtle, the loggerhead, the 

| tawk{bill, and the green turtle. The two firſt are 

rank and unwholeſome; the hawkibill (which fur- = 

| ſhes the tortois-ſhell) is but indifferent food, 


ö To rhough 


| though better than the other two; but the gree 
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turtle is generally eſteemed, by the greateſt part o 


thoſe who are acquainted with its taſte, to be thy 
moſt delicious of all eatables; and that it is a nt | 


wholſome food, we are amply convinced by bit 


own experience: For we fed on this laſt ſpecies, 
or the green turtle, for near four months, and con. 
fequently had it been in any degree noxious, its i 
effects could not poſſibly have eſcaped us. At thi 
Iſland we took what quantity we pleaſed with orc | 


facility ; for as they are an amphibious animal, and 
ger on ſhore to lay their eggs, which they gene. 


rally depoſit in a large hole i in the ſand, juſt above 


the high-water mark, covering them up, and lear- 


ing them to be hatched by the heat of the ſun, we | 


U fa aally diſperſed ſeveral of our men along the beach, 


whoſe bufinets it was to turn them on their backs | 
When they came to land; and the turtle being 
thereby pr evented from getting away, we carr ö 


them off at our leiſure : By this means we not only 


lecured a ſufficient ſtock for the time we ſtayed on 
the Iſland, but we took a number of them with vs | 
do ſea, which proved of great ſervice both in length- | 

ning out our ſtore of pr ovition, and in heartning -the ö 
whole crew with an almoſt conſtant ſupply of fiel | 
and palatable food ; for the turtle being large, they | 


| generally weighing about 200 ). weight each, 


_ thoſe we took Wich us laſted us near a month, and 
by that time we met with a freſh recruit on the | 
| coaſt of Mexico, where we often ſaw them in the 
heat of the day floating in great numbers on tle | 
ſurface of the water faſt aſleep ; ; when we diſcover: | 
end them, we uſually ſent out our boat with 4 man | 
in the bow, who was a dextrous diver, and when | 


the boat came within a tew yards of the ths js 
— ee eee 
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aver plunge d into the water, and took care to nile : 


cloſe upon it ; and ſeizing the ſhell near the tail, 


and preſſing down the hinder parts, the tun Nie 


when awakened, | beg to ſtrike with irs claws, 


| which motion f. upporte: 4 both it and the diver, Gl | 
| the boat came up and took them in. By this ma- 
nagement we never wanted turtle for the mer Red. 
ng four months 1 in which we continued at ſea; and 


thou, h, when at £ Abo, we had already been thre 
2 


months on boar d. without. Other: W 1! {je putt ing our. 

foot on ſhore, than in the few days we ſta yed = 
| this INand of Quibo, (except thoſe em ployed in the 
attack of Paita) yet in the whole ſeven months, 
| from our leaving Juan Hermandes to our anchoring 
in the harbour of Chegy2/cn, we buried no more in 
the whole ſquadron. Ha 00 1 men; à moit incen- 


ö teſtable proof, that the turtle, on which we fed for 
| the laſt four months of this term, Was ar leaſt in ED 
| nocent, if not ſomething more, = ES 8 = 
| Conſidering | the ſcarcity of proviſi ions on fome 
part of the coaſt of theſe ſos, it appears rs Wonder- 
ful, that a ſpecies of food f 0 very Ps alate 515 and BY 

| ubrious as turtle, and ſo much aboun ging in thoſe 
parts, ſhould be preſcribed by the Spa Hrs 5 8 un- | 
] 8 and little leſs than poiſonous. Perhaps 

| the ſtrange appearance of this animal may lave ; 

been the foundation of. this ridic culous ; and Sil ck tary 

| tious averfion, which is {tr ongly roo te ed in all the 
| inhabitants of that coalt, ana of which we had ma 85 8 
ny inſtances in the conrle of this navigation. 7 F 
have al: ready obſerved, that we Fut our Spanilh pri- 
boners on ſhore at Paita, and that the : Glonceſt: - fer nt 
theirs to Mantua; but as we E. ad taken in our prizes e 
{ome Indian and Negro ſlaves, "WE did n Ot ſet theſe © 

| on Hore with cheir maſtors, but co xinced them 
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on board, as our crews were thin, to aſſiſt in navi. 


cating our ſhips. Theſe poor people being po/. 
ſeſſed with the prejudices of the country they came 
from, were aſtoniſhed at our feeding on turtle, and 
| ſeemed fully perſuaded that it would ſoon d deſtroy 
US 3 but finding that none of us died, nor even | . 


1 in our Realtek by a continuation of this diet, | 


they at laſt got o far the better of their averſion, 
as to be perſuaded to taſte it, to which the abſence 


of all other kinds of freſh proviſions might not a | 


little contribute. However, it was with great re. 


fuctance, and very ſparingly, that they firſt began 
to cat of it: But the reliſh improving upon them | 
by degrees, they at laſt grew extremely fond of it, | 
and oreferted it to every other kind of food, and | 


often felicitated each other on the happy experience 
they had acquired, and the delicious and plentiful 
repaſts it would be always in their power to pro- 


"ures when they ſhould again return back to their | 
country. Thoſe who are acquainted with the ma 
ner of life of theſe unhappy wretches, need not be | 

told, that next to large draughts of ſpirituous l- 

quors, plenty of tolerable food is the greateſt joy | 


they know, and conſequently the diſcovering 4 


method which would always ſupply them with | 
What quantity they pleaſed, of a food more luxuti- | 


ous to the palate than any their haughty Lords and 
"Maſter could indulge in, was doubtleſs a circum- 
ſtance, which they conſidered as the moſt fortuna 
that could befal them. 

Alfter this digreſſion, which BY Hiatus quan 
uty Of turtle on this Iſland of Quibo, and the {tore 


ol it we thence took to ſea, in ſome meaſure led me 


into, I ſhall now return o our own n procerainge- 


. 
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In three days time we had omplened our buſi- 


neſs at this place, and were extremely 1 impatient to 
put to ſea, that we might arrive time enough on 
the coaſt of Mexico to intercept the Manila galeon. 788 


| But the wind being contrary detained us a night, 


and the next day, when we got into the offing, 5 
(which we did through the Kane channel by which 8 
we entered) we were obliged to keep hovering 
, about the Illand, in hopes of getting ſight of. the 
Glouceſter ;, who, as I have | in the laſt chapter men- 5 
tioned, was ſeparated from us on our firſt arrival. 


It was the gth of December, in the morning, when 
we put to ſea, and continuing to the ſouth ward of 


| the Illand, looking out for the Glouceſter, we, n 
| the 10th, at five in the after noon, diſcerned a ſmall 
| fail to the nor thward of us, to which we gave . 
| chace, and coming up with her took her. She 5 
proved to be a bark from Panama, bound to Cheripe, . 
2 inconſiderable village on the Continent, and 1 
WH culled the 7% Nazareno. She had nothing on 
board but ſome oakum, about a tun of rock galt, 1 


ad between 30 and 40 J. in ſpecie, moſt of it con= 
: viting of ſmall ſilver money, intended for pur- e 

h WF chaſing a cargo of proviſions at Cheripe. = 

i- And on occaſion of this prize I cannot but ob- 


il kerve, for the uſe of future cruiſers, that had we: 

n- WF deen in want of proviſions, we had by this capture „ 

m obvious method of ſupplying ourſelves. F 
Cheripe, whither the was bound, there is a conſtant 
ſtore of proviſions prepared for the veſſels who 1 
thicher every week from Panama, the market 'of 8 

| Panama being chiefly ſupplied from thence : So N 

that by putting a few of our hands on board our | 

prize, we might eaſily have ſeized a large ſtore 
out any hazard, ſince ere | is a place of no 


© If ROS Rreagrh 3 


ſtrength. And as proviſions are the ſtaple com- 
| modity of that place and of its neighbourhood, Wo 
Knowledge of this circumſtance may be of gra 


ſcant, and yet are deſirous of continuing on that 


From the perplexity We had ſuffer 0. by th the ſen 


. and informec us, that in tacking to the . uth- 


SNaze? " he Piize we took laſt ; and havin g the 


= * the Ifland of . Obs (notwithſtanding 2 all the 
imp ediments we met ich) in ab out Nine « \ays Alte! | 
"Gur firſt coming in i ſigh it „ 


modore de! ivered freſh inſtructions to the Captrin 
. of he men of W ar, and the commanders of Our 
> 1280 prizes, appointing them the rendezyoule 

Were to ms ke, and x] the courſes they were tt 
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uſe to ſuch cruiſers, as fin their proviſions g groy 


coaſt a8 long as poſſible. But to return : 
On the 22th of Haste we were at laſt rele 
Di 

ration of the Gt e for on that day ſhe 1 vine 
42:17, on our firſt arrival, ſne had for ung her fore. 
top mate Wich had Giſabled her from working to | 
WIG: prevented her from br, 
100060! bs Ana now we ſcuttled and ſunk the Je! 


7 impatience to get into a proper ſtation! fol 


- ane we ſtood all together to the weſtward. 


cH A p. "1X; 
From Quits to the colt of "Mes xt The 


"2N the 12th 95 December We ſtood fre ms Q 
to the weſtward, and the ſame day the Con. 


„ 


then 


% 
10 — 7 


| Falſe of a ſeparation, And firſt, 3 wer Met = 
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northward of the harbour of Acapulco, where they 

were to endeavour to fall in with the land, between 

the latitudes of 18 and 19 degrees; from thence, 

they were to beat up the coaſt at eight or ten leagues 

diſtance from the ſhore, till they came a- breaſt of - 

Cape Corientes, in the latitude of 20%: 20'. When 

L they arrived there, they were to continue cruiſing . 

on that ſtation till the 14th of February; and then 

| they were to proceed to the middle Iſland of the 

| Tres Marias, in the latitude of 219 2 bearing 

from Cape Corientes N. W. by N. twenty- five. | 

3 leagues diſtant. And if at this Iſland they did not 
mcet the Commodore, they were there to recruit 

| their wood and water, and then to make the beſt 

| of their. way to the Illand of Macao, on the coaſt | 

ö of China. Theſe orders being diſtribute d to all the 

ſhips, we had little doubt of arriving ſoon upon 5 

| our intended ſtation, as we cn cpected, upon 8 

| increaſing our offing from Quibo, to tall in with "Be 
the regular trade- 3 But, to our extreme _—_ 

| ation, we were ' baffled for near a month, either 

K with tempeſtuous weather from the weſtern quarter, 

| or with dead calms and heavy rains, attended with 


a ſultry air; ſo that it was the 25th of December 


before we got a fight of the Iſland of Cocos, which 
by our reckoning was only a hundred leagues from _ 
| the Continent, and we had the mortification to 
| make ſo little way, that we did not loſe ſight of it 
| again in five Gays. This Iſland we found to be in 
N 5 the latitude of £9 1:20. North. It is a high hum- 
3 mock. towards . weſtern part, which deſcends __ 
3 gradually, and at laſt terminates in a low point to 

| the eaſtward. From the Iſland of Cocos We ſtood | 
| W. by N, and were till the gth of January in run- 
: ning an hundred leagues more. We had at firft 
1 | * 4 + . 
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gattered ourſelves, that the uncertain weather and 

weſtern gales we met with were owing to the 
neighbourhood of the Continent, from Flick, 33 
"G67 got more diſtant, we expected every day to | 
be relieved, by falling in with the eaſtern trade. | 

wind : But as our hover were ſo long baMed, and 
our patience quite exhauſted, we began at length 
to deſpair of ſucceeding in che great purpoſe we | 

had in view, that of intercepting the Manila ga. 
leon; and this produced a general dejection ͤ— 
moneſt us, as we had at firſt conſidered this pro- 
ject as almoſt | infallible, and had indulged ourſelves 
in the moſt boundleſs hoj des of the advants ges We 
mould thence receive. However, our ee , 
dency was at laſt ſomewhat alleviated, by a a- 
vourable change of the wind for, on the 9th oi } 
January, a gale for the firſt time ſprung up from 1 
the N. E, ind on this we took the Carme!s in tor, | 
the Glouceſter did the Cormin, making all the 
fait we could; to improv the advantage, for we. 
ſtill ſuſpected that it was only a temporary gui 


| 8 


which would not laſt long; but the next day 0 


had the fat isfaction to find, that the wind did 


only continue in the ſame quarter, but blew 5 


fo much briſkneſs and ſteadineſs, that we now nd. 
Toy doubt ed of its being the true trade -in. 
And as we. advanced a a- pace towards our ftatie % 
Our. hopes began to revive, and our former deſpair 
by degree es gave place to more ſanguine prejuc ices: 55 | 
For though the euer ary ſeaſon of the arrival ot 
the galeon at Acapulco was already elapſed, yet ve 
were by this time unrcaſonable enough to Batter 
ourſelves, chat ſome accidental delay” might, for 
Our advantage, kngthen out her page key fe) 
uſual Umits. 3 


Wha 5 
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the eaſtward, with a view of making the land. 


When we got into the trade- wind, we found ns 
alteration in it till the 17th of Fantary, when we 

| were. advanced to the latitude of 120: 30, but 

on that day it ſhiſted to the weſtward of the North: 

| This change we imputed to our having haled up 

| too ſoon, though we then eſteemed. ourſelves Tull --:* 

| ſeventy leagues Rem the coaſt, which plainly ſhows, : 

that the trade-wind doth not take place, but at a 

conſiderable diſtance from the Continent. After 

this, the wind was not ſo favourable to us as it had 
been: However, we ſtill continued to advance, 
and, on the 26th of January, being then to the 

| northward of Acapulco, we tacked and ſtood. to : 


In the preceding fortnight we caught ſome arte. : 
4 on the ſurface of the water, and ſeveral dolphins = 

| bonito's, and albicores. One day, as one of the 
fail maker's mates was fiſhing from the end of the _ 
gib. boom, he loſt his hold, and dropped into the 

| ſea; and the ſhip, which was then going at the 

ate of ſix or ſeven knots, went directly over himm 

| But as we had the Carmelo in tow, we inſtantly _ 
| called out to the people on board her, who threw _ 
| him. over ſeveral ends of ropes, one of which he 15 
| brunately caught hold of, and twiſting it round = 
| iis arm, they haled him into the ſhip, without 


| his having received any other injury than a wrench : 

ir n his arm, of which he ſoon recovered. EE 
When, on the 26th of January, We Rood to the 5 
of ; award, we expected, by our reckonings, to have 8 
ve MW fallen in with the land on the 28th; bat though ah 

cr le weather was perfectly clear, we had no ſight . 

er ok it at fun-ſer, and therefore we continued on = 
Fr) our courſe, not doubting but we ſhould r 


= LIES morning. About ten at night we diſ- 
co ff! Tg I ODD Ley Covered 5 
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covered a light « on the larboard- bow, bearing from | 
us N. N. E. The Tryal's prize too, who was | 
about a mile a head of us, made a ſignal at the 
ſame time for ſeeing a fail; and as we had non: | 
of us any doubt but what we ſaw was a ſhip's 
* Izbt, we were all extremely animated with a firm, | 
A ſuaſion, that it was the Manila galeon, which | 
W Þþ:1 heen ſo long the ſubjet of our ; wiſhes - And 
WA, ͤ added to our alacrity, was our ex pectation of of 
ii ccting with two of them inſtead of one, for we | 
dook it for granted, that the light in view was car- | 
1 9 Tried in the top of one ſhip for a direction to her 
conſort. We immediately caſt off the Car: 
; and preſſed forward with all our canvaſs, making 
| a fignal for the Gloucefter to do the ſame. Thus 41 
. chaſed the light, keeping all our hands to ther 
reſpective quarters, under an expectation ol en. 
1 gaging in the next half hour, as we ſome times | 
1 5 SR the chace to be about a mile diſtant, | 
and at other times to be within reach of our gun! , 
3 nd fome on board us politively averred, that be- 
. ide the light, they could plainly diſcern her fails 
LE The Commodore himſelf was fo fully prrfuaed | 
5 4 that we ſhould be ſoon. along.- fide of her, that i | 
ſent for his firſt Lieutenant, who commanded 
betwe en decks, and directed him to ſee all the | 
great guns loaded with two round. ſhot ſor the wy 
droadſide, and after that with one round. ſhot and | 
one grape, ſtrictly charging him, at the ſame time, 
not to ſuffer a gun to be fired, till he, the Cont | 
modore, ſhould give orders, which he informed | 
the Lieutenant would not be till we arrived within 
piſtol. ſhot of the enemy. In this conſtant and 
_ eager attention we continued all nighr, always pre: 
fuming that another quarter of an hour would brirg 


* \, 
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us vp with this Manila ſhip, whoſe wealth, "with 
| that of her ſuppoſed conſort, we now eſtimated = 


| by round millions. But when the morning broke, 


and day-light came on, we were moſt ſtrangely 
and vexatiouſly diſappointed, by finding that the 
light which had occaſioned all this buſtle and ex- 


pectancy, was only a fire on the ſhore. Indeed 
the circumſtances of this deception are ſo extra- 


ordinary as to be ſcarcely credible ; for, by our 


4 run during the night, and the diſtance of the land 


in the morning, there was no doubt to bed made Le, 


but this fire, when we firſt dilcovered Was 
above twenty. five leagues from us: A yer I 


believe there was no perſon on board, who doubt- =. 
ech of its being a ſhip's light, or of its being near 


at hand. It was indeed upon a ve ry high moun- 


| tain, and continued burning for fever ral days alter⸗ 


Bm wards ; 3 it Was not a vulcano, but rather , as I ſup- 
poſe, ſtubble or heath fer on fre for ſome put pate 
of agriculture. . . 
At ſun- cine alter thi is mortifying deluſion 
ve found cnitfclves about nine leagues. off the 


land, which extended from the N. W to E. 2 : 7 


YZ On this land we obſerved WO remarkable hum- 
mocks, ſuch as are uſually called paps, which bore 
| North from us: Theſe, a Spaniſh Pilot and two L 


1 Indians, WhO were the only perſons amongſt us 
that pretended to have traded in this part of the _ 
world, affirmed to be over the harbour of Acapulco. 


Indeed, we very much doubted their knowledge 5 
ET of the coaſt ; for we found theſe paps to be in the 
| hatitude of 172 8 56 whereas thoſe over Acapulco 


are ſaid to be in 17 degrees only; and we after - 
wards found our ſurpicions of their fkill to be 


well grounded; However, they w were every confi- | 
— vs 
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dent, and aſſured us, that the height of the moun- 
tains was itſelf an infallible mark of the harbour; 

the coaſt, as they pretended (though falſiy) being 
generally low to the eaſtward and weſtward of it, 


And now being in the track of the Manila ga 


leon, it was a great doubt with us (as it was naar 
the end of January) het her the was or was nor | 
arrived : But examining our priſoners about it, | 
they aſſured us, that ſhe was ſometimes known to 
come in after the middle of 7 -bruary ; and they |} 
= endeavoured to perſuade us, that the fire we hal 
ſeen on ſhore Was a proof that ſhe was as yet at | 
- being cuſtomary, as they ſaid, to male uſe | 
of theſe fires as ſignals for her direction, when ſhe | 
continued longer out than ordinary. On this in. 1 
5 formation, ſtrengthened by our propenſity to be- 
lieve them in a matter which ſo pleafingly flatterec 
=. Our wiſhes, we relolved to cruiſe for her for ſome 
days; and we accordingly ſpread our ſhips at the 
| diſtance of twelve leagues irom the coaſt, in ſuch 
a manner, that it was impoſſible ſhe ſhould | pals | 
us unobſerved : However, not ſeeing her ſoon, we 
were at intervals inclined to ſuſpect that ſhe had 
- gained her port already; and as we now beganto 
want a harbour to refreſh our people, the uncer- | 
mainty of our preſent ſituation gave us great un 
ceaſineſs, and we were very ſolicitous to. get ſome 
 politive intelligence, which might either ſet us at J 
liberty to conſult. our neceſſities, if the galcon was | 
arrived, or might animate us to continue on our | 
preſent cruiſe with chearfulneſs, if ſhe was not, | 
With this view the Commodore, alter examining 
e priſon- 8 very. particularly, reſolved to ſend. 
a boat, under colour of the night, into the harbour 
of Acapulco, to fee if the Mania ſhip was there ot: 


Nr, 


not, 
this might be done without the boat itfelf being 


tay) 


one of the Indians being very poſitive that 


diſcovered. To execute this project, the barge 

was diſpatched the 6th of February, with a ſuf- 

hcient crew and two officers, who took with them 
: Spaniſh Pilot, and the Indian who had inſiſted on 


the practicability of this meaſure, and had under- 
taken to conduct it. Our barge did not return 1 


us again till the eleventh, when the officers 8 
| quainted | Mr. Anſon, that, agreeable to our ſuſpi- 


cion, there was nothing like a harbour in the place 


where the Spaniſh Pilots had at firſt afſerted Aca- 


pulco to lie; that when they had ſatisfied them 
{ves in this particular, they ſteered to the eaſt- 
ward, in hopes of diſcovering it and had coaſted 


| along ſhore thircy- t o leagues ; ; that in this Whole 
range they met chiefly with ſandy beaches of 4 | 
great length, over which the ſea broke with ſo. ” 
much violence, that it w. as impoſſible fora boat EL 
to land; that at the end of their run they could _ 


Juſt diſcover two paps at a very great diſtance to 
the eaſtward, which from their appearance and 


their latitude, they concluded to be thoſe in the ; 
| neighbourhood of Acapulco; but that not having a 
| ſufficient quantity of treſh water and proviſion we: 
| their paſſage thither and back again, they were 


obliged to return to the Commodore, to acquaint 


| him with their diſappointment. On this intelli- 
gence we all made fail to the eaſtward, in order 5 
do get into the neighbourhood. of that port, the 
Commodore reſolving, to ſend the barge a ſecond 
time upon the ſame enterprize, when we were ar- 

| rived within a moderate diſtance. And the next 


day, which was the 12th of February, We being 


: by that t time e conſiderably advanced, the barge was 
| 3 again . 


+ 
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again diſpatched, and particular inſtructions given 
to the officers to preſerve themſelves from being 
ſeen from the ſhore. On the 13th we eſpied a 
highland to the caſtward, which we firſt imagined 
80 be chat over the harbour of Acapulco; bor: we | 
afterwards found that 1t was the high land of Se. 1 
guateneo, where there is a ſmall harbour, of which |} 
* ſhall have occa ſion to make more ample men. 
tion hereafter, And now, having waited fix day: 
without any news of our barge, we began to be 
_ uneaſy for her ſafety ; but, on the 1th day, that 
18, On the 19th of Februars, ſhe returged. The 4 
&cers informed the C ommodore, that they lud 


diſcovered the harbour of Acapulco, which they 


eſteemed to bear from us E. S. E. at leaſt fifty 
le agues diſtant: That on the 17th, about two in 


the morning, ch ey were got within the Iſland th: 
he s at the mouth of the hat tbour, and yet ne! her 
the Spanifn Pilot, nor the Tadian who were witt 


them. could give them any information white 


oy th ey then were; but th At Wh. lle they were ly! ng 
upon their oars in ſuſpence what to do, bei Ng 1g. 


norant that they were then at the very place chey 


fought for, they. diſce raed a ſmall light upon "the 
furlace of the water, on which they inſtantly plied 
their padd! es, and moving as filently as poſlible 4 
towards it, they found it to be in a fiſhing canoe, | 
Which they ſurprized, with three Negroes that 
| belonged to it. Ir ſeems the Negrocs at firſt at- 
: tempted to jump overboard; and being fo near. 
the land, they would caſily have ſwam on ſhore; } 
but they were prevented by preſenting a piece at 
them, on which they readily ſubmitted, and were 
taken into the barge. The officers further added, 
that they had immediately turned the canoe adrift 


again 


CITE FT 

-oainſt the face of a rock, where it would inevi- 
4ably be daſhed to pieces by the fury of the ſea: 
This they did to deceive thoſe who perhaps might 
be ſent from the town to ſearch after the canoe ; 
for upon ſeeing ſeveral PE ces of a wreck, they i 
would immediately conglude that the people Oy 
| board her had been drow ned, and would | have na 
ſuſpicion of their | having fallen into our hands, 


cls. . 


When the crew of the barge h. ad taken this pre- 
caution, they exerted * t ut tmoſt ſtrength in pull- 
ing out to ſea, and oy dawn of day had gained 
ſuch an offins, as rendered it impos üble! for them to 
be feen from the co: it SL 5 
And now havin 8 gotten the three Negrots in 
our poſſeſſion, who were not igno: ant of the tranſ- 
actions at Acapulco, we were ſoon. ſatisfie d abou 1 
the moſt material pol ints which had long Kept us 
in ſuſpence : Ard on examination we found, t. that 
we were indeed diſappointed i in our expectation of 


1 
* 
8 


intercepting the galcon before her arrival at Na. 


ralco; but we Jearnt. other zircumftance es which 
| till revived. our hopes, and which, we then con- 
ceived, would more than balance the opportunity 
re h dy | though Negroe 
we had already oft : For though our Negroe pri- 
ſoners informed us that the galeon arrives at te 


leo on our gth of Jams) 7y, Whit ch was aba _ 135 
3 days before.” we fell wich 1118 coaft, a 


— 


= delivered her cargoe, "And. 9 aki: 8 in water ae 
5 3 for her return, and that the Vic roy 7 
Mexico had by Proclam lation, Axe. a | her 4385 151 


> La 


5 om Acapulco to the x 4th of . wh, 7 . his} —_ 


— 


news Was moſt joyfully rece Ve of by as „ as we ! * 1a | 


0 doub t but ſhe mit certain! V kalk into o ur hands, 


129 


| and. as it was much more elig „ble to ſizes her on 
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tes return, than it would have been to have taken 
her before her arrival, as the ſpecies for which ſhe 
had ſold her cargoe, and which ſhe would now 
have on board, would be prodigiouſly more to be 
| eſteemed by us than the cargoe itſelf; great part | 
of which would have periſhed on our hands, and | 
no part of it could have been diſpoſed of Fu us at ſo 

: advantageous a mart as Acapulco. | I 
Thus we were a ſecond time engaged | in an eager | 
expectation of meeting with this Manila hip, | 
which, by the fame « its wealth, we had been 
taught to conſider as the molt deſirable Prize that il 
was to be met with in any Part « of the globe. A. 
all our future projects will be in ſome fort regu. | 
| lated with a view to the poſſeſſion of this celc- 
brated galeon, and as the commerce which 1 15 car- 
died on by means of theſe veſſels between the ci: 7 
of Manila and the port of Acapulco 18 perhaps tne Ml 
moſt valuable, in proportion to 1ts quantity, of 
any in the known world. I ſhall endeavour, in tie 
enſuing chapter, to give as diſtin& an account 6 W 

I can of all the particulars relating thereto, both 

as it is a matter in which I conceive the public to | 

be in ſome degree intereſted, and as I flatter my- | 
ſelf, that from the materials which have fallen into | 
my hands, Tam enabled to deſcribe it with more 
diſtinctneſs than has hitherto been done, a at kalt in 1 
. our language. 2 


_ 1 


Kings of Spain and Port: 
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an account of the com merce carried on be- 
tween the city of Manila on che Iland St 


Luconia, and the port of Acapulco on the 


Coaſt of Mexico, 


B 0 U T che end o | je 15th Century and 


nerce was the reigning paſſion. of ſeveral of the 
Furopean Princes. "Bar thoſe who engaged moſt 
deeply and fortunately in thefe pu Irſuits were the 
4%; the firſt of theſe 
naving diſcovered the immen fe and opulent Con: - 


unent of America and its adjacent. Illands, Whilſt 1 


che other, by doubling the Cape of "Good Hope, hack 
opened to his fleets a 2% ie to the ſou; thern coaſt 


* # 


N of Aſta, uſually called the EAI. Indies, aud by his ; 


ſettlements in that part of the globe, became pol 
ſeſſed of many of the manufactures, : and natural 
productions with which it abounded, and which, 


or ſome ages, had been the wonder and delight 0E 
the more poliſhed and luxurious part of mankind. 


In the mean time, theſe two Nations of Spain 


and Portugal, who were thus proſecuting the ſame 


views, though in different quarters of the world, 


grew extremely Jealous of each other, and: became 5 


pprehenſive of mutual encroac -hmenrs. And there- 


fore to quiet their jealouſies, and to enable them 5 
«ith more tranquillity to purſue the propagation 1 
of the Catholic Faith in theſe diſtant countries, 
they having both of them given Ciſtingui! er 
| . | I „ 1 mark 5 5 


the beginning of the rtl, the: diſcovery = 
Bk new countries Act of new. branches G com 


—ͤ—Ü—E— — —— 
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marks of their PR for their mother church, 15 | 
their butchery of innocent Pagans) Pope 4/- 
der VI. granted to the Spaniſh Crown the prop erty 
and dominion of all places, either already ADP Tb 
ed, or that ſhould be diſcovered an hundred les IN ues | 
to the weſtward of the Iſlands of Azores, leaving ll } 
the unknown countries to the eaſtward of this! limit, . 
to the ind uſtry and future diſquiſtion of the Par. 
91 U x And this boundary bei: as atter ward 8 ren 10Y- | 
ed two hu rdred and fifty | leagues more to the wet. 
ward, by the agreement of both Nations, it was, 
tmagined that by this regulation all the ſecdb of | 
Ee conteſts v ere ſuppreſſed. For the paved | 
preſumed, that the Portugue/e > would be hereb TR 
_ vented from meddling Th their colonies in 
rica: And the Po ortugueſe ſuppoſed that their 105 f 
lian ſettlements, and particularly the ſpice Ilan, 
which t! hey had then newly diſcovered, were ſecur- 
ed from any future attempts of the Spaniſh Nation, 
ut it ſeems the inf: Alibility of the Holy Father 
Bad, on this occaſion, deſerted him, and for want 
of being more converſant in geography, he had no! 
Fe foreſcen that the Spaniards, by Fang their di- 
coveries to the Weſt, and the Portugueſe to the bit. 
5 might at laſt meet with each other, and be. agen 'S 
"rated ; as it actually happened within a e 
years after wards. For Frederick Magel! /an, who . 
Was an officer in the King of Portugal's lervice, WF | 
© having received fome diſguſt from that Court, ei [1 
ther by the defalcation of ! his pay, or by having "3 i 
parts, as he conceived, too cheaply conſidered, he 
ente red into the ſervice of the King of Spain; d 
bee ing, as it appears, a man of 1 he Was 5 very = - 
deſire ous of bee his talents by ſome enterprize, 


7 
Which. migl t prove extremely \ Vexatious to > bus (08 
| + + jth 


TY their molt Wee en t acquiſitio n in the 2. 
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mer Maſters; and: might teach them to eſtimate his 
| worth by the greatneſs of the miſchief he brought 
| upon them, this being the moſt obvio! us and natu- 


ral turn of all fugitives, and more elpecia ly of thoſe, 
who, being really men of cap: city, have quitte 72 


their country by reaſon of the ſmall account th; at ha 


18 
8 
been made of them. Magellan, in purſua mee of 


theſe vindictive views, knowing that the Ps; tug" weſe 


42 


Court conſidered their poſſe Mon of the ſpie q [Vands 


:; ls 


e e 


dies, reſolved with himſelf to inſtigate the Court © 


pain to an ei nterprize, 4 TICN, by an puſhing their 


diſcoverics, would give : the m a right to interfere 
both in the property and col mmerce of f thoſe re- 
nowned Portugueſe ſettle: ne nts; and the King of 


Hain approving of this PrOJt ject, Ma pell an, in the 


[ans 1519. ſet 85 from! t 1C Pons of $ a in O! der 1 


with Hens onkderibte 109 be, conſil ing © of bye © 
ſhips and two hundred and thir ty- Form men, „With 


| which he ſtood for the coaſt of South A America, and 
ranging along ſhore, he at laſt; towar as the end T 


of Ohler, 1320, had the good fortune to diſcover 
thoſe Streights, which have hace been det OY 5 
from him, 2nd which opened him a palſage nto the 


Pacific Ocean. And this firſt Pare ot his Chanel be- 


ing thus happily ac ecm hes 85 e after ſome ſtay = 
on | the coaſt of Peri. ſet ſail again to the weltward, 


wich a view of | falling in with the ' ſpice Inands. In ; 
| this extenſive run he Brit diſcovered the Ladrexes or 


Marian Illands; and e dont muing on his courſe, he at 


length reached the Pitt piu Wands, which are the 


moſt. eaſtern. part 0E Afia, - where, venturing on 


ſhore in an hoſtile m. anne 42 and ſkirmiſhing with f 
the Trains, he was Tf... RATES: 


FEZ 


| of ſecuring ſome of the ſpice Iſlands was deter 


- themſelves with ranging through them, and is | 
chaſing fome ſpices from the natives; after wi! | 
they returned home round the Cape of Good J. 7 g ö 


terraqueous globe; and thereby demonſtrated ; b 
à palpable experiment obvious to the groſſeſte and} 
moſt vulgar capacity, the reality of its long « Gif 


: berty of any of the ſpice Iſlands, yet the dilcover, 
made in this expedition of the Philippine = 
Wa thought too conſiderable to be neglected; 


produced ſpices, and were very well ſituated fe r the l 
Chineſe. trade, and for the commerce of other part | 
of India; and therefore a communication We 5 ſoon nm 
_ eſtabliſhed, and carefully ſupported betwec n theſe Þ 
Iſlands and the Spaniſh colonies on the coalt ot 
Peru: 80 that the city of Manila, (Which we 
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By the death of Magellan, the original projec 


ior thoſe who were left in command contented! 


being the firſt ſhips which had ever ſurrounde this | 


puted (pherical figure. 
But though Short did not hereby acquire the / Nt 


theſe were not far diſtant trom thoſe pla CCS WIC! 


: | built on the Iſland of Luconia, the chief of the | 
Philippines) ſoon become the mart for all aca 
| commodities, which were brought up by the l. | 
habitants, and were annually ſent to the S- 
to be there vended on their account; and the 1 [ || 
turns of this commerce to Manila bein 18 g principe ally] : 
made in filver, the place by degrees grew extreme: " 
ly opulent and conſiderable, and its tracks o far en- ; 
creaſed, as to engage the attention of the Court 0 WW ; 
Spain, 2nd to be frequently controlled and reg. 
lated by. royal edicts. | 1 = 4 | 

Tn the infancy of this trade, f it was "carried oY. 


which} 
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| which voyage the trade-wind continually favoured 

them; ſo that notwithſtanding thele places were 
diſtant between three and four thouland leagues, 

| yet the voyage was often made i in little more chan 
wo months: But then the return from Manila Was 

extremely troubleſome and tedious, and is ſaid to 

have ſometimes. taken them up above 83 twelve 


W the limits of the trade-wind, is not at all to be 
ondered at; and it is aſſerted, that in their firſt 
W voyages they were ſo imprudent and unſkilful as ro. - 
attempt this courſe. However, that rout was toon 
aid aſide, by the advice, as it is ſaid, of a Jeſuit, 
| who perſuaded t them to ſteer to the northward till 
| they got clear of the trade-winds, and then by the 
| iavour of the weſterly winds, which generally pre- 
vail in high Vine to 88 away for the oo 5 
Wi Califert nia. This has been the practice for: at- 
eaſt a hundred and ſixty years paſt :/ For Sir 7. 5 | 
nas Cavendiſo, in the 1 year 1586, engaged off WE 
South end of California a a veſſel bound rom Manila | 
0 the- dmerican coaſt. And it was in comp! ance 5 
with this new plan of navig tion, and to fhorten 
the run both backwards anc! - forwards, that the 
| ple of this commerce to and from 22 Was 
moved from Callas on the coalt of Pei ht to rhe 
bort of Acapulco on the coaſt. of Mexic „ Where ir 
| continues fixed at this time. „ 


Such was the COMMENCement, and f Lit ch were tho 
— early regulations of this commerce yy bur its. roſen 
Iſt | | condition being a m uch more inte ret {ting * Ws oy : 
my muſt beg leave to dwell longer on this 5 Ws and 1 0 5 
be indulged 1 in a more particular narration, be gin 
4 ing: wich EE deſcription of the 0 and of Lulconid, 
4, 1 My of che! Polt and bay of Manie 8 


. 


month, \ which, if t] Ky. pretended. to ply up within 5 
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The and of T nconia, though ſituated in the 
latitude of 159 North, is eſteerned to be in gene. | 
ral extremely "healthy, and the water, that is found 
upon it, is ſaid to be the beſt in the world :. . 
produces all the fruits of the warm climates, and 
abounds in a 2 moſt excellent breed of karfes, lp 
poled to be carricd thither firſt from Spain: K U s 
very well fituated for the Indian and Chine 2 trade; 
and the bay and port of Manila, which lies on it 
weſtern ſide, 18 perha ips the moſt remaravie on 


7 7 


the whole globe, the bay being a large circulr 


* 4 4 FE! 277 an) 1 £ : 3 7 J EY © Aro. wa ls 
baſon, near 5 leag ICS ine 8 and Sire at Dal 

* SE, 14 . 
| & 4 ] 3 2 | : 5 3 . 8 ] P x 
of it entirely land-locked. On the eaſt fide 0 


this bay Tands the city of Manila, which is very | 
large and populous z and which, at the beginning 
of this war, was 15 an open place, its n 
ing in a fmall tort, Which was in 
ret mealure 75 rounded on every fide hone | 
ut tl hey have lately made conſiderable 3 
to its fortiß cations, though La nave not ye learnt 
in what manner. The port, pecu jar to the RO. 
is called Cabite, and lies n near two leag ues 80 tin 
- ſouthward, and 1 in this port all the ſhips employ 


Fi 2 7 bY (kin 
[CLCNCC: COIN] 


in the A copulco trade are uh ally ſtationed. . ö 
have never ſe cen but one engraven plan of ! ts bay; 

and th: ic in a very. farce ook ©, I have ade 5 the 

th irty⸗ third plate, a plan which fell into my Hands, 
and which differs conſide rably from thas arent 
pub ied : But! Cannot P retend 1 a eh 


40 4% {t be 2 3 DN, 
18 Molt 0 reli On. 
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che difficulty there is in getting to ſea to the 
eaitward : For the pallige- is among iſlands and 


through channels where the Spaniards, by reaſon _ 


of their unſkiltulneſs in marine affairs, waſte much 
time, and are often in great danger. Theſe dif- 
ficulrics will be better apprehended by the reader 


by the draught. of the Iſland of Luconia, and of its 


neighbouring iſles, (Plate XXVIth,) which was 
taken from the enemy, and hk ad been newly « drawn. 


and corrected but a | ſhort time before. 


The trade carried on | from this place to China : 
and different parts of [72,18 Princip. y for tuch 
commodities as are 5 to ſupply the King- 
doms of Mexico and Peru. Theſe are ſpices, all 


forts of Chineſe fills and manufactures z particu- 


| larly Qik ſtockings, of which 15 have heard that 


no leſs than fifry thouſ nd pair were the uſual 


| number ſhipped on boa: d the annual ſhip . vaſt 
quantities of Indian Quifs, as callicoes and chints, _ 


which are much worn in Seri 2 together with 


other minuter articles, as goldf miths work, Sc. 


which is principally done at the city of Manila 5 


itſelf by the Chineſe ; for it is ſaid there are at 


leaſt cwe nty thouſand Chinej? who conſtantly reſide 
there, either as ſervants, mat iafacturers, or brokers. 

All theſe different commodities are collected at 
Ms nila, thence to be tranſpo reed Prat in one 


or more ſhips, to the port of . Acapuico, in the 
1 Kingdom of Mexico. 


But this trade to Acapulco is not id open! to all 


"the inhabitants ol Manila, 5 but is C01 nfined by ve ry 
particular regulations, ſomewhat analagous to thoſe 


by which the trade of the regiſter Figs from Cadiz 
to the Weſt- Indies is re firained, The ſhi; ips r 
ployed herein are found by the King of Spain, who. 


= TRE i 7 
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pays the oftice ers and crew; and the tunnage is . 
vided into a certain number of bales, all of the | 
ſame fize : Theſe are diſtributed amongſt the Con. 
vents at Ne but principally to te Jeſuits, 33 
a dona tion for the ſupport of their miſſion for the 
propagation of the Catholic Faith; ; and theſe Con. 
vents have hereby a right to embark ſuch a quan 

kity of goods on board the A Manila ſhip, as the tun— 
nage of their bales amounts to; or if they chuſe 


not to be concerned in trade themſelves, they 


have the power of ſelling this privilege to others, 
and as the Merchants to whom they 8 rant ther | 
| ſhares are often unprovided of a nk: it is ufual | 
for the Convents to lend them conſiclerable fums | 
of money on bottomry. 1 
9 trade is by t the ro yal edicts limited to à cer 
tain value, which the annual curgoc ought not te 
exceed. Some Spaniſh manul cripts, 1 oe keen, 
MENTION thi 118 limitation to bc 600, c 00 WG Ie IS; bur 1 
the annual cargoe docs certainly furpais this ſum; 
and though it may be difficult to fix its ext t volle 
8 yet | reg many compariſons I conclude, th: it te 
return cannot be greatly. ſhorr of three millions o 
dollars. Mo e to 1 5 
1s. ſuftciently obvic ious ie the greateſt part | 
4 the treafure, returned ga deopuico to Mane, 
docs not remain in that place. but is again dis- 
5 perſed i into different parts of India. And as all Lui. 
pean Nations have generally eſteemed | it good polic y | 


N keep their American ſettlements in an immediate 


dependence on their mother- country, without per- 


mitting them to carry on directly any g gainful trat. 
flic with other Powers, theſe conſiderations have 


occaſioned many remonſtrances to be preſented o 


"The Court of "ww againſt the Indian trade, LEED | 
allo#0 
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allowed to the Kingdom of Peru and Mexico; it 
having been urged, that the filk manufactures ot 
Valencia and other parts of Spain are hereby « greatly 
| prejudiced, and the linnens carried from Cadiz are 
much injured in their tale Since the Cn: neſe filks 
coming almoſt directly to Ace pulce, can be afford- 
ed much- cheaper there than any European manu— 
factures of equal g oodneſs; and 5 cottons from 
the Coromondel coaſt, make the Zur 9hean linnens : 
almoſt uſeleſs. So that the Mails trade renders 
both Mexico and Per lets dependent upon Spain 
for a ſupply of their nec eſſities than they ought to 
be; and exhauſts thoſe countries of a conſiderable 
quantity of ſilver, the greateſt part of wich, Were 
this trade prohibited, would center in Shan, either 
in payment for Spani/ commodities, or in gains 
to the Spaniſh Merchant; whereas now the only 
advantage wh nch ariſes {rom it is, the enriching 


the Jeſuits and a few particulas perſons beſides, 
the other. extremity. ot the world. Theſe 5 


ments did ſo far inf fluence Don Joſepb Patinho, 
who was then Prime Maniiter, bur an enemy to the 
| Jeſuits, that about the your 1725, he had reſolved. 
10 aboliſh this trade, and co have permitted no 

F Indian commod! ties to be i: a troduced into any E 
the Spaniſh ports of the Welſt- Tadies, but what were 
carried there in the regiſter ies: from Etrope. 
But the pow erful 1 intrigues of the Jeſuits prevented 


this regulation from raking place. 


This trade from Manila to Acapulco 430 back | 
again, 18 uſually carricd on in one or at n. oft two 
annual ſhips, which ſet fail from Menila about 
Jul, and arrive at Acapulco in the December, Janu- 
ary, or February following, and having there diſ- 
poſed of their effects, retula for Mania a ſometime = 
wm. 


—— ——— eee. Ee 


in March, where they rally arrive in June; {0 
that the whole voyage takes up very near an en. 
tire year: For this reaſon, though there is often 
no more than one ſhip employed at a time, ye: 
there is always one ready for the ſea when the other 
arrives; and therefore the commerce at Manila 
provided with three or four ſtout ſhips, t thy it, in 
caſe of any accident, the trade may not be { 52 5 I 
ed. The largeſt of theſe ſhips, whoſe nam F- 4 
have not learn, is deſcribed as little lels 2 0 one 
. our firſt rate men of war, and indeed ſhe muſt 


Wl be of an enormous ſize; for it is known, that 
1 when ſhe was employed with other ſhips from the 
| | fame port, to cruiſe for our Ching trade, the had 


nu o leſs than twelve hundred men on board. Their 
M__ other ſhips, though far inferior in bulk to this, 
are yet ſtout large veſſels, of the burthen of tweive | 
hundred tun and upwards, and uſually carry from | 
three hundred and fifty to fix hundred ba | 
_ paſſengers included, with fifty odd guns. = 4 
theſe are all King's ſhips, commiſſioned and | pa | 
by him, there is uſually one of the Captains, who | 
is ſtiled the General, and who carries the royal 
ſtandard of Spain at the main- top gallant b | 
head, as we ſhall more «particularly: obſerve here. 
after. „ . 
And now, Julie e IR port o of Manie 
and the ſhipping they employ, it is neceſſary to Ml - 
give a more circumſtantial detail of their nig: IMF | 
tion. The ſhip having received her cargor 1 Z 
board, and being fitted for the ſea, N weigls WI 
| 2 from the mole of Cabite about the mic dale ot 10 | 
1 talking the advantage of the welterly monſoon, 1 
n which then ſets in, to carry them to ſea. It ap» © | 
1 pears by the chart Worry relerred to, that the 
| | Setting 
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| be a troubleſome navigation, 


| irom the time the Manila ſhip „ 
land, ſhe never lets go her anchor till ſhe arrives EO. 
on the coaſt of nie, and very often not til! 
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getting through the Boccadero to the eaſtward muſt 


and in fact, 3 
ſometimes the end of Auguſt before they g get clear 


of the land. When they have got through this 
paſſage, and are clear of the illands, they ſtand _ 
to the northward of the eaſt, in order to get into 

| the latitude of 30 odd degrees, where they cðE - 


pect to meet with weſter ly winds, before which 


5 they run away for the coaſt of California. 10 
give a better idea of the track waich they hold in 


this navigation, I have inſerted, towards the latter 


end of the third book, the copy of a manuſcript _ 
chart, which was taken on board one of theſe _ 
ſhips, containing all that Ocean between the Ppilip- 


pine Mands and the coaſt of Mexico, in which 1 


have laid down the particular route of this veſſel, 
both in her paſſage from Manila to Acapulco, and 


from Acapulco back again. In this chart (as it 


was drawn for the uſe of the Spaniſh General) there 5 


are contained all the diſcoveries which the Manila | 
ſhips have at any time made in traverſing this vaſt 
Ocean ; whence it appears what minute and incon- | 


feeble: fragments of land are diſperſed in that 


prodigious ſea; and it is moſt remarkable, that by 
the concurrent teſtimony 0¹ all the Spaniſh Navi- 


gators, there! is not one port, nor even a tolerable VEE 


road as yet found out betwixt the Philippine Ilands 
and the coaſt of California, and Mexico; fo that 


he gets to its ſo1 uthermoſt hens e And there- 


fore as this voyage is rarely of Jeſs than fix months 


continuance, and the hip is deep laden with mer- 
| handize and crowded with N it may appear - 
= | Won- | 


firſt loſes ſight - A 


of freſh water for ſo long a time; and indeed thc: 
deſerves a very particular recital. 


with the Spaniſh cuſtoms in the South-, Seas, that 
their water 18 preſerved on ſhip- board, not in Cai}. 

but in earthen. jars, which in ſome fort. retonb! 
the lar oe oil Jars we often ſee in Laus op. When 
4 AMeonila oy: firſt puts to fea 1, they Take | 
board a much greater quantity of water than can | 
be ſtov ed between decks, and the jars which Gun. | 
tain it are hung all about the ſhrouds and 5 


= they are much morc manageable than caſks, an 
are hable to no leakage, unleſs t they are bro 


a three months ſtore of water could never be ſto 


= 
_ — 
1 —— — 


—— 
05 - 


oh the ſhiprotthe other, and their lower edges reſt 


COU OO ˙ •m —‚ . ULRUSELCS Ws one 
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wonderſul how they can be ſupplied with a ſtoc 


method of procuring it is extremely ſingular, and | 


It is well known to thoſe who are acquainte „ 


lo as to exhibit at a diſtance a very oad appea and. 
And though it is one convenience of their jars t. 


yet it is ſulliciently obvious, that a ſixth, or eva; 


ed in a ſhip fo loaded, by any management what | 
ſocver; and therefore, "without fore | ages up pply. | 
this navigation could not be perfor mcd : A fuppiy” 4 
| indeed they have, but the reliance 1 upon. it ſeems | 


at firſt ſight ſo extremely precarious, that it is ö 


wWond erlul ſuch numbers ſhould FRO the peri} 
ing by t the moſt dreadful of all deaths, on the 
expectation of fo cafual a circumſtance. In tort, 
„ Their only method of recruiting their water is by. 
5 "ThE" rains, which they meet with berween | the lun 
tudles of 30 and 40 North, and which they are al- 
Ways prepared to catch: For this purpoſe they take | 


to ſea with them a great number of mats, wh 1 
they place ſlopingly againſt the gunwale, whencs 


the rain deſcends : ; theſe mats nd from ar 


O 


ven to their Ca tail which rn have ſeen) ſeem. 2 : 


|: henſive of too ſtre mg 
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. on a large für hamboe, ſo that all the w ater Which 


falls on the mats drain into the bamboe, and by 


this, as a trough, 18 C0 nveyed into a jar; and this 
me thod of ſupplying their water, e acci- 


LI 


dental and CXtTaordinar y It may at firit ſight ap- 
pear, hath never been known to fail them, 10 that 
it is common for them, vrhe n their voyage is a lit- 
tie longer than u ual, o Bil all their 3 8 
oT Vera tl times over. rn 


However , thoug! 1 their diſtreſſes 5 fre mY water — 
Arc much ort of wh at might be expected | in ſo te- 


dious a n- wigation, yet Fmt are other INConvenien: 


ies generally attendant upon a long continuance at. 


ſea, from which they are not exempted. The 
principal of thetc is the Ic urvy, whuch ſometimes 
rages with extreme violence, and d. eltroys greuc 5 
: bers of the 1 -ople ; 5 but At other times cheir 
3 paſlige to. Acapnlce 'of which alone 1 would be 
| here underituul Lv W is perjor med with little 


2 ke length of rime e mployed i ml hits paſige, 0 


: much Dc yond what uſually occurs in any other na 
vigation, is perhaps in part to be ee to th 
indolence and unſkilfulncſo of the + a 
| and to an unneceſſary « degree of cau 0 on and con- 
cern for ſo rich a veſt]: For it is laid, that they 
never ſet their main fail in the nit chr, and often lie 


Puniſh lors 8 


by urneceſſar uy.. And. indeed th 10 | nitructiong g Ot 


hi Ave been draw up b V ſuch as: v. ere more prey 5 
g a gale; th 2ugh txvourable, 
th an of the inconventencics and mortality atte nding 
a lingring and tdi ous voyage; for ih 
particularly ordered to make - his Patt. Age in the la- 


tude of 30 degrees if \polſile, 3 and to be rrctne ly 


Care + 


6 'C aptain is 
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Careful to ſtand no farther to the northward than i; 
abſolutely neceflary for the getting a weſterly wind. 
This, according to our conceptions, appears to be 

a very abſurd reſtriction; ſince it can ſcarcely he 


doubted, but that in the higher latitudes the wen. 


erly winds are much ſteadier and briſker than in the 
latitude of 30 degrees : : So that the whole conduct 
of this navigation ſeems liable to very great cen- 
ſure, For if inſtead or ſteering; E.N. 2 into the 
hlatitude of 30 odd degrees, they at firſt ſtood N, þ 

or even {till more northerly, into the latiruc de 0 of 
40 or 45 degrees, in part of which courſe the 


trade-winds would greatly aſſiſt them, I doubt not 


but by this management they might conſiderably 
contract their voyage, and perhaps perform it 


in half the time, which is now allotted for it; 


for in the journals I have ſeen of theſe voyages 
it appears, that they are often a month or fix weeks 


after their laying the land, before they get into 
the latitude of 30 degrees whereas, with 2 male 


northerly courſe, it might eaſily be done in a fourth 


part of the time; and when they Were once wel 
advanced to the northward, the weſterly winds | 


1 would ſoon blow them over to the coaſt of Cali 


ED fornia, and they would be thereby freed from the : 


other embaraſments, to which they are now ſub- 


0 jected, only at the expence of a rough ſea and 4 
ſtiff gale. And this is not merely matter of ſpe⸗ 


; culation; for . am credibly informed, that about 


1 the year 17215 a French ſhip, by purſuing this 
courſe, ran from the coaſt of China to the valley of | 


i auderas on the coaſt of Mexico, in leſs than fily 
8 days: But it was ſaid that this ſhip, notwithitand- 
ing the ſortneſs ot her paſſage, ſuffered Prodi- 


Sou | 


(335) | 
Soul by the ſcurvy, ſo that ſhe had only four or 


five of her Crew lefr when ſhe arrived | in America. 


5 However, I Hall deſcant no longer on the pro- 

WH bability of performing nis voyage in a much ſhorter | 
time, but ſliall content myſelf With reciting the 
actual occur: es Ot tlie preſent navigation. The 

N Manila ſhip having d 10 far to the northward 

8 as to meet with 2 OY wind, ftretches away 
a nearly in the 11: latitude for the coaſt of Cali- 

: fornia : And hae ue has run into the longitude 1 
f of 96 degrees from Cive Eſp prritu Santo, ſhe gene- . 
e WT cally meets with a plant floating on the lea, Which, 
being called Porro by the Spaniards, is, I preſume, 

ly r ſpecies of ſea-leck. On the ſight of this plant 

it 1 they eſteem themſelves ſufficiently near the Califor- 

t; an. ſhore, and immediately ſtand to the ſouth- 

res ward; and they rely ſo much on this cir cumſtance, 
ko that on the firſt diſcovery of the plant the whole 
Ay ſhip? 8 company chaunt a ſolemn Te Deum, eſteem- 
11 ing the difficulties and hazards of their paſſage to 

ch By now at an end; and they conſtantly correct their 
el longitude thereby, without ever coming within 
nas bght of land. After falling in with theſe: Srons, 
1 as they denominate them, they ſteer to the ſouth- 
ho ward, without enden ouring to fall in with the _ 
1. WM coaſt, till they have run into a lower latitude ; for 


a FI there are many iſlands, and ſome ſhoals adjacent 5 
be- WM fo California, the extreme caution of the Spaniſh 


bout Navigators makes them very apprehenſive of be- 
this Jing engaged with the land; however, when they _ 
of draw near its ſouthern extremit a they venture to 


my hale in, both for the ſake of mai ing Cape St. Lucas 75 
bund to aſcertain their reckoning, and alſo to receive in- 
rodi-elligence from the Indian inhabitants, whether or 
uy WR there are any enemics on the coaſt; and this laſt 
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-<ir cumſtance, which is a p articular article in the 
Captain's infiructions, makes it neceſſary to men- 
tion the late proceedings ot the Jcſuits amongſt the 
"gen tan Ina! CHAR 3 
h Since the { Ire diſcovery of Cal, 6 nia, "there ave”: 9 
3 23 various. W. ans ring Miſiionarics who h. We Viilt- 9 
ed it at different times, though to little purpoſe : 
but of late years the Jeſuits, encouraged and Map: 
ported by a large donation | from the Marquis 4 
xi Salter Os: a mate mmi cent t big FOE, h: we fixed them 
ſelves upon the place, and have eſtabliſhed a very 
conſiderable mifſion. {hear principal lettlement 


T's 
4 


Wech alice arts: Knei THOU a LS h. Ve not dec : 


kingdom of Mexico. 


which their Convents : at Mari la are to deeply con 
0 ene 5 
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lies juſt within Cape St. I MCAS, . here they have 
collected (1 4 2a 'AL mumbe 2 | oft av. ages, and "nave en 


(leavoured to nite them to ag iculture and othe; 


Ia Y> 24 3 3 * oy 1 * 5 ] * FO | 
a1 108 Ether CN CCLUAL', 101 they 55 1 planted 7 


| ai 1 EIT ett! Tour ts WII hi YC ly 2 O00 ſiecels, 10 Fla; 
they already nia ake a conſiderate qui ntity of wine, 
Te ſembling in flavour the interior fort of Madera, 


which begins to be eftcemed I the neighbour] 


* 


"The. Jeſuits then bei ing thus. lürml ly rooted on 4 


California, they have alrea uy extended the ix Juril- 


diction quite acroſs the country from fea to ſca, 


and are endeavouring to ſpread their influence fer- 


ther to the nor thward; W ith which View they have 


| made ſeveral expe ditions up. the gulf betwecn C. 1 4 
 bifornia and Mexico, in order to der the nature 1 1 
of the adjacent countries, all which they hope her- 
after to bring under cheir power. And being thus me 
| occupied in advancing the intereſts of their fociery.l# | 


it is no wonder if Ts ſhare of attention is 1 1 
gaged about the ſecurity of the Manila ſhip, ill 
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derned. For this purpoſe there are refreſhments; 
as fruits, wine, water, Sc. conſtantly kept in re- 
dineſs for her; and there is beſides care taken at 
Cape St. Lucas, to look out for any ſhip of the 
enemy, which might be cruiſing there to intercept 


her; this being a ſtation where ſhe is conſtantly 


5 expected, and where ſhe has been often waited for 
and fought with, though generally with little ſuc⸗ 
We © - Tn conſequence then of the meaſures mutu- 
ally ſettled between the Jeſuits of Manila and their "; 
© brethren at Ca alifornia, the Captain of the galcon is 


Io ordered to fall in with the land to the icrttin ard of 


Cape St. Iucas, where the inhabitants are directed, 
on ſight of the veſſel, to make the proper fignals _ 


with fires ; and on diſcovering theſe fires, the Cap- 


tain is to fend his la zunch on ſhore with twenty 
* men, well armed, who are to carry with them the 
letters from the Ce onvents at Manila to the Califor- 1 
nian Miſſionaries, : and are to bring back the refreſh- LE 
ments which will be prepared. for them, and like 
wiſe intelligence whet her or no there are any ene- 8 
mies on the coaſt, A nd if the Captain finds, from 
the account which 1 is ſent him, that he has nothing 
to fear, he is directed to proceed for Cape St. Lu- 
cas, and thence to Cape Corientes, after which 1 


is to coaſt it along for the port of Acapulco. 


Ihe moſt afual time of the arrival of the galeon I 
5 at Acapulco is towards the middle of January: But 
tis navigation is ſo uncertain, that ſhe ſometimes 
gets in a 5 ſooner, and at other times has been 
detained at ſea above a month longer. The port 5 
= Acapulco | is by much the ſecureſt and fineſt in all 
the northern parts of the Pacific Ocean; being, as 5 
it were, a baſon ſurrounded by very high tas. 
1 tains : : But the town is a moſt wretehed Place, we 
2 N extremely 1 
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extremely unhealthy, for the air about it is fo pent 
up by the hills, that it has ſcarcely any circulation. 
The place is beſides deſtitute of freſh Water, ex- 
cept what is brought from a conſiderable diſtance 
and is in all ref ang ſo inconvenient, that except at 
the time of the mart, whiitt 1 Manila galcon is in 
the port, it is almoſt deſertec d. To compentate | in 
ſome meaſure for the ihe wrtnels of this deſcription, 


Prion 5 


5 1 75 5 > InJerted, in the ſame plate With the bay of 


AH 
O its port and c facet, in Which pots * vile drawn 
the ne W Works lid h V ere added n their firſt in 


: this plan. Was tax ch from che DPONIGT as, 1 Cannot 


7 Fs x T {> 4 4 - 2 * ' 2 * rr Ee Ne i 5 2 ; 1 : 
antwer fol ITS accUracy 4 Hut having icen TWO: o! 


| DH 
5 2 2 2 ; K 5 3 bee 5 | 4 Cs 
| three Other 5 Spaniſh dr. O THC Pla E 
: ceive, b JF: Do mp 2aring. the 11 COFFeti 101 3 TH nr 


— 
Lf 


have here lere to is not very diftant trom the 
i truth. ns 


When the 8¹ leon ves in chis bon rt, 4he:35 


era Ily ed Gn its WC! ke ern 110 1 10 7 11 e Wi tces The 


of marked in Fog 3 and het r 1 1885 is delivetes 


. of Acepule: irom FORO a ſolitud 4 is imme 3 N 
= „ Wich Merchants from all parts of th 


9 | 
2 
IC 


: kingdom of Mevico. Ihe cargoe being landed and 
"7M iſpoſed or the 8 ſilver and the goods intended for 
5 Alanida are taken on board, together with provili- 5 
ons and water, and the ſhip prepares to put to ſca 
with che utmoll expedition. There is indeed no 
time to be loſt; for it is an expreſs order to the | 
: Captain to be out of the port of Acapulco on his 

| return, before the firſt day of april, N. . 
And having mentioned the goods intended for 
Maviila, I muſt obſerve, that the pr incipal return is 


always 


* 


/o TS ES, 


— Fallel, 


— always made in filver, nd «conſequently the reſt of 
the cargoe is but of little account; the otlier arti- 
„ beſides the filver, being ſome cochineal and a 

few ſweet-meats, the produce of the American ſet- 
tlements, together with E opean millinery ware for ws 
the women at Manila, and lome Spaniſo wines, 
ſuch as tent and ſherry, which are intended for the 
uſe of their Prieſts ; in the © adminiſtration of the Sa- 
. crament. : : 
And this difference in he cargoe of the ſhip to 
wh; and from Manila, occaſions a very remarkable va- 

3 riety in the manner of equipping the ſhip for theſe 
two different voyages. For the galcon, when ſhe. 

ſets ſail from Manila, being deep laden with a va- 
riety of bulky g goods, ſhe has not the conveniency | 
of mounting her lower tire of guns, but carries 

8 them i in her hold, till ſhe draws near Cape St. Lucas, 
and is apprehenſive of an enemy. Her hands too 
are as few as is conſiſtent with the ſafety of the ſhip, 

that ſhe may be Jots peſtered with the ſtowage of - 

by proviſions. But on her return from Acapulco, as 

her cargoe lies in leſs room, her lower tire is (or 
ought to be) always mounted before ſhe leaves the 

Port, and her crew is augmented with a ſuppiy of 

ſailors, and with one or two companies of foot, 

Which are intended to reinforce the garriſon * 

3 Manila. And there bei ing beſides many Merchants? 

who take their paſſige to "Manila on board the ga- 
| Joo” her whole number ot. hands on her return is 

1 uſually little ſhort of ſix hundred, all which are 

Ceaſily provided for, b y re caſon of the ſmall Kowage OT 

neceſſary for the filver,. 5 

-- The galeon being thus ficted for La return, the . 

Captain,” on leaving the port of Acapulco, ſteers for Ok 
the latitude of 139 or 142 A and runs on that pa- 
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| will be more p3 rticularl: mentic ned hereaffe r) 
poſcly tende d to {je cure that pl: ce for the refre N e 
ment of the galcon, and to yield her all the afaft- 
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rallel, till he gets ſight of the Illand of 6 Hom, one. 


of the i Th this run the Captain is parti- 
cularly directed to be careful of the ſhoals of St. 
| Bartholomew, and of the Ifland of Gaſparics. He is 


alſo told in his inſtructions, that to prevent his op iſ 


ling the Ladrones in the dark, there arc orders given 

5 that, through all the month of June, fires ſh: 11 be 
lighted every night on the higheſt part of C 
and Rota, and ket pt in till the morning. 


At GHam there is a ſmall Speniſh "earriſo n, as 


— 
. * 

— os ; — 
5 — 


al In 1 their power. | Howe ever, the danger of. the 


road ft Gram is ſo great, that cheugh the galeon i 
8 ec Tg to call there, Log the U tays n 


n 1 boar 4; as ; one? as «poll ble "the fleets a away di rec: 
ly 1: er Cape F ſpiritu Santo, on the Iſland of Sa:/. 


Here tlie Captain is again ordered to look out fe 

lignals; and he is as ap that centinels will be PT 3 

not only on chat Cape, but likewiſe 1 in Catandia; 2 „% 
Butuſan, Birrit borongo, and on the If and of Batan. 


Theſe centinels are inſtructed to make a fire when 
. they. diſcover the ſhip, which the Captain is care- 
fully to obſerve: For if, after this firſt fire is ex- 
5 tinguiſhed, he perceives that four or me re are. 
5 : lighted up again, he 1s then to conclude that © there 
are enemics on the coaſt ; and on this he is imme- = 
diately to endeavour to ſpeak with the centinel 1 
more, and to . from him more particular B 
us telligence of their force, and of the ſtation. they 575 
cruiſe in; purſuant to which, he is to regulatc his 
conduct, and to endeavour to gain ſome ſecure port 
- amongſt thoſe Wands, without coming in fight 9 


the 


85 4 347 11 
the enemy; and 1 in caſe he ſhould be bee 


When in port, and ſhould be apprehenſive of an 
attack, he is then to land his treaſure, and to take 


| Fn of his artillery on ſhore for its defence, not 


neglecting to fend frequent and par ticular accounts 


to the city of Mar lila of all that paſſes. But il, af- 
ter the friſt fire on 1 the Captain 1 obſerves that 


two. others only are mad Dy the e entinels, he 8 


49 A 


then to conclude, that there is nothing to fear: 


Eg 


And he is to purſue his courſc Wi ithout interruptions 


and to make the beſt of his way tot the port of Ca- 


bite, which is the port to the city of. Manila, anc d 
the conſtant ſtation tor all the ſhips exoployed my 
this commerce to Lea; rico, 


CHAP. I. 


Our erviſe off the port of. 
Manila Os: 


rapules for the | 


II AVI E. e men tion TY in a 1 ch ap- ; 
ter, that the return of our barge from the port 
3 4 Acapulco, where ſhe had furprized three Negro 


fiſher] men, gave us Inex; reſſible fart isfaction, as we == 
learnt from our . chat the galcon was t! Ren +: 

preparing to put to ſea, a nd that her departure Was 

fixed, by an edict of the v; iceroy of Nerf ico, to he 


” 14th of March, N. F. that i Is, tO the 3d i of Me webs 
according to our reckoning. %%% oy 

What related to this ene 2 ſhip being the mat- 

ter tO > which we were moſt attentive - Tt; Was de. 


3 TY 
"2 3 „ tins 
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having ſatisfied ourſelves upon this head, we then 
indulged our curioſit y in enquiring after other 

news; when the priſoners informed us, that they 
had received intelligence at Acapulco, of our kay- 
ing plundered and burnt the town of Paita ; and 
that, on this occaſion, the Governor of Acap nulco 
had augmented the fortifications of the place, and 

- mad taken ſeveral precautions to Pr event us from 
forcing our way into the harbour; that in particu- 


. he had placed a guard on the Iſland which lies 


at the harbour's want and that this guard had 


4 7 
been withdrawn 3 two nights before the arrival 
of our barge: So that hai th 2 barge ſuce 1 8 in 
her firſt attempt, or hat ſhe arrived at the port the 


ſecond time two days fooner, ſhe could icarc = 
have avoided being ſeized on, or if ſhe had eſcaped, 
itt muſt have been with the i of the greateſt p- rt 
of her crew, as ſhe would have been under the fire 


To of the. guard, before ſhe had known her danger. 


The Withdrawing of this guard was a circum- 
5 Kane that greatly encouraged us, as it ſeemed to 
demonſtrate, not only tha: the enemy had not as 


Feet diſcovered us, but likewiſe that they had now | 
no farther apprehenſions of our viſiting their coaſt. 


: Indeed the Prifoners affured us, that they had no 
| know ledge of our being 1 in thoſe ſeas, and that they | 
had therefore flattered themſelves, that, in the long 


interval ſince our taking of Paita, we had ſteered i 
another courſe. But we. did not conſider the opi- 1 


nion of theſe Negro priſoners as ſo authentick a 


proof of our being hitherto conccaled, as the with- ol 


_ drawing of the guard from the harbour” s mouth; 
or this being the action of the . Was of 
Ro All arguments the moſt convincing, as he — be 5 


— —— — — 
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uppoſed to have intel liigence, wich Which the reſt 
of the inhabitants were unacquainted. 
Satisfied therefore that we were u ndifcoverdd, and 
that the time was Gxe: for the departure of the 
galcon from Acapulco, we made all neceſſa F 
par ations, and waited with the utmoſt impatience 
for the important day. As this was the 3d 0k 
March, and it was the 19th of February when the 
barge ret1 urned and brought us Our. intelligence, | 
the Band lore re! ſolved. to continue the greateſt 
: part of the intermediate time on his preſent ſtation, : 
to the weft wat a H Acapulco, conceiving that in this 
| fituation there would be leſs $ danger of: his being DO 
ſeen from the ſhore, which Was the only circum 
ſtance that could deprive us of the immenſe trea- 
fure, on which we bad at preſent ſo eagerly fixed - | 
our thoughts. During this interval, we were en 
ployed 1 in ſcrubbi: g a cleanſing our ſhips bot- 
toms, in bringing them into their molt advanrage- 
ous trim, 1 in regulating the order „ ſignals ad 
1 ſtations to be obſerved: — 9 We ſhould arrive off 
 /capulco, and the time of the depart ture e of the ga- 
wp leon ſhould draw nun: „„ „ 
And now, on the firſt of March, we made the | 
high h lands, uſually called the paps over Acapulco, 
5 and got with all poſſible expedition into the ſitua- _ 
tion preſeribe d by the Commodore's orders. The 
5 diſtribution of our ſquadron on this occaſion, both 
for the intercepting the galeon, a and for the avoid- 
ing a diſcovery from the ih ore, was ſo very Judi- 8 
cious that it well merits to be = Sto eſcrived. 
: The order of it was thus: e 
WD BEBE u 7 Centurion brought the pap J over he hacbour 
EE 2 bear N. N. E, at fifteen leagues diſtance, which 
x as a a ſufficient offing to prevent our being ſeen by 
2 oily tn 5 the 


tot. 


the enemy. To the weſtward af the Centurion 
there Was ſrationed the Carmelo, and to the eaſtward 
were the Tryal Prize, the Gloucefier, and the Car- 
min: Theſe were all ranged in a circular line, and 
8 5 85 id was three leagues diſtant from the next; 

Y tha! - the Carmelo a and the Cai miu, which were the 
two extremes, were twelve leagues diſta⸗ nt from 
cach other; : And as the gates n could, without 
doubt, be diſcerned at ſix les gucs diſtance from ei- 
ther re the whole fweep of our 3 
within which nothing could paſs undiſcovered, was 
at leaſt twenty-four leagues in extent. 3 and yet We 


5 oO. 
were ſo connected by our ſignals, a to be caſily 


andi ſpeedily informed of what was ſoe en in any part 
of the line: And to render this diſpoſition fill 
more compleat, and ro prevent even. the pollibi- 

lity of the ' galeon's eſe; aping us in the night, the 
two Cutters belonging to the Centurion and the 

: Gloneefter were both man ned and ſent in hore, 


4 5 
4 


1 


inc T... WALES. Got RES 
| and were Ordered tO lle oy 


— 


11 day at the diſtan ce of 
{four or five le. Sue s from the entrance of the por 
Where, by reaſon Ol their ſmallneſb, ory. 0 15 
not poſtibly be diſcovered ; but in the night NEVE 
were directed to ſtand nearer to the harbo our's 
mouth, and as the light of the morning came on, FF 
they were to return ba ck. a ac gain to their de 9 „-poſts. „ 
| When the Cutters fhould f art di iſcover the” Man! — 


5 ſhip, one. of 5 che em Was Or Ger ed to return to the 

0 ſquadron, and to make 3 4 lignal, Whether the ga- 
leon ſtood to the e d or to the weſtwark! 
whilſt the ther r was to It OW te galeon at a di- 


11 


ſtance, a nd. ir gien 0 dark, Was to direct the ſqua- 

ron in their EE by ſhewi ing falſe fires The 
Partici 1 Ar ſituat at on of each ſhip at al = of the Cutters, 

and the b carings rom cach other, Which they were 
. to 


to obſerve in order to keep their Nations, will be 
better underſtood by the delineation exhibited in the 
twenty-ſeventh plate; a draught of which was dee. 
| hvered to each of the Commanders at the ſame time 
with their orders. 5 
Beſides the care we had tiki to pre event the g 
leon from paſſing by us unobſerved, we had not 
been inattentive to che me ans of engaging her to 
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— 


advantage, when we came up with her: For con: 
ſidering the thinneſs of our Hands, and the vaunt- 
ing accounts given by the Spaniards of her ſize, 
her guns, and her ſtrength, this was a conſidera- 5 
tion not to be neglected. As we ny that none 
of our ſhips. but the Centurion and the Gls:, icefter : 
were capable of lying along ſide of her, we took _ 
on board the Centurion all the hands belonging to 
the Carmelo and the Carmin, except what were Jult 5 
ſufficient to Navigate t thole ſhips ; and Captain Saun- 
ders was ordered to fend from the Tryal Prize ten 
Engliſhmen, and as 8 Negroes, to reinforce the A 
crew of the Glouceſter : und for the encouragement _ 
ol our Negroes, of which we had a conſiderable = 
number on board, we promiſed them, that on their 
g behaviour they ſh alc. all have their freedom 5 
a as they had been aimoſt every. day trained to 
= the management of the great guns for the two pre- 
ceding mont ths, they wore vc vel. qualificd | ta 
be of ſervice to us; and 10 om their hopes of li- 
berty, and in return for the uſage th Wy had met 
With amongſt us, they emed 4 Gif poſed to . 
; themſelves to the utmoſt of their powe 


* 


And now being thus pre pated we: this r 1 
of the galcon, we expected, with the utmoſt im- 
patience, the fo often mentioned third of March, En 
che day fixed yor- her departure. And on at dax 
We 
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ve were all of us moſt ft cagerly engaged in looking 
out towards Acapulco; and we were ſo ſtrangely 

. prepoſſeſſed wich the certainty of our intelligence, 
and with an aſſurance of her coming out of port, 
that ſome or other on board us were conſtantly 
imagining that they diſcovered one of our Cutters 
returning with a ſignal. But to our extreme vexa- 

tion, both this day and the ſuccreding night paſſed. 
over, without any news of the galeon: However: 
we did not yet deſpair, but were all heartily v diſ- 
g poſed to Batter ourie ves, that ſome unſoreſcen ac- 
cident had intervened, whic ch might have put off 
her departure for a few days : and ſuggeſtions of 
this kind oc curred in plenty, as we knew that the 


ime fixed by the Viceroy for her filing, was of- 


ten prolonged on the petition of the Merchants of 
Mexico. Thus we kept up our hopes, and did nat 
abate of our vigilance ; ; and as the 7th of Marth 
Vas Sunday the beginning of Paſſion week, which 
is 0bſerved by the Papiſts with great ſtrictneſs, and 
a total ceſſation from all kinds of labour, fo that FB 
no ſhip is permitted to ſtir our of port during te 
whole week, this quicted our apprehenſions for 
ſome days, and diſpoſed us not to expect the galeon 
till the week following. On the Friday in this 
week our Cutters returned to us, and the officers on 
board them were very confident that the galcon |} 
was ſtill in port, for that ſhe could not poſtib'y 
have come out but they mult have fecn her. Cn | 
— the Monday morning ſucceeding paſſion. week, that . 
is, on the 15th of March, the: Cutters were again 
di ſpatched to their old ſtation, and our hopes were 
once more indulged 1 in as ſanguine prepoſſeſſions as 
before; but in a week's time our eagerneſs was 
Tranny” abated, and A general Wecken and deſpon- 


dency 
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deny took . in its room. It is true, there 
vVere ſome few amongſt us who till kept up their 
| ſpirits, and were very ingenious in finding out rca- 
ſons to ſatisfy themſelves, that the diſappointment 
we had hitherto met with had only been occaſioned 
by a caſual delay of the galeon, which a few days 5 
would remove, and not by a total ſuſpenſion of her 
departure for the whole ſeaſon: But theſe ſpecula- | 


rions were not reliſhed by the generality of our peo- 


ple; for they were perſuaded that the enemy had, 
by ſome accident, diſcovered our being upon the 
coaſt, and had therefore laid an embargo on the 

galeon till the next year. And indee d this perſua- DT 
fon was but too well founded; for we afterwards 
learnt, that our barge, when ſent on the diſcovery 
of the port of Acapulco, had been ſeen from the 


. ſhore; and that this circumſtance (no embarkati- 


ons but canoes ever frequenting that coaſt) was to 
them a ſufficient proof of the neighbourhood of - : 
our ſquadron : on which, they e the galeon = 


| till the ſucceeding year. 
Pe & Commodore pimfelk bak * e 
not his Opinion, was yet in his own thoughts very: 


apprehenſive | that we were diſcovered, And that the 
departure of the galcon was put off; and he had, 
in conſequence of this opinion, formed a plan for 


poſſeſſing himſelf of Acapulco; for he had no doubt 


but the treaſure as yet 4 in the town, even 


Z though the orders for the diſpatching of the galeon = 


were countermanded. Indeed the place was too 85 
well defended to be carried by an open attempt; 


for beſides the garriſon and the crew of the galeon, 


there were in it at leaſt a thouſand men well armed, 
who had marched thither as guards to the treaſure, . 
= when it was brovgtht down from the city of Mexi- 
. „ | | co | 


es 3 — —— mots 


rA ont re He; Hai — 
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| the 0 Wy method I Nat COL; | 
poſe; and tere re the manner in which Mr. Au. 
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co: For the roads thereabouts are ſo much infeſted 


either by independent Indians or fugitives, that the 


Spaniards never truſt the filver without an armed 
force to protect it. And beſides, had the ſtrength 


of the place been leis conſiderable, and bach 8 
might have appeared not ſuperior to the efforts o. - 
our {quadron, yet a declared attack would have... 
prevented us from r celving any adva intages s from 
its ſucceis s ie n the firſt diſcovery of our 
ſquadton, all the tr-aiure would have been ordered 
into the country, ard in a fe w hours We ould have 


been Out of out 8 o that our conqueſt WO. 


have been only a deto ate town, Where we feud 
have found 1 zothing that COL 1d have been of the 
Icalt conſequence to Us. 15 


For theſe FERIONSs | the fy urpriſa! of t the Pac ace was = 
D | 


J at all. aniwe r Our pur- 


1 tO con- ct this L Lerprizc Was, by et- 
TLV ! falk with che {quadron i in the even; ng, time 


chodgh h iv arrive at the pore in the night; das 


there is vo danger on that coaſt, he would have 
frood boluly for the harbour” 6: mouth, where he ex- 
pected to arrive. and might perhaps have entered 
. before the Spaniards were acquainted with his 

G deſigns : . Aiſoon as he had run into the harbour, 
he intended 10 Have puſht t ʃ ] i hundred of 115 men 
on ſhore in s boats, who were immediately to 
a attempt t © fort markt 0) in the pla: n 5 


13 


in the Picecdin Tel ch aptcr Whilſt he, t the Commo- _ 
dore, with his Mi ps, Was empl ved; in firing upon 
the town, and the other batteries 5 And theſe dif- 

ferent Operations which Would Ls been executed 


. 


with great regularity, could hardly have failed of 
ſucceeding a aa aint; an enemy, who would have been 


re 
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: prevented by the ſadd-nnefs of the attack, and by 
the want of oy” light, from concerting. any mea- 
fures for their defence; fo that it was extremely 


1. 


8 Hable TOE: we. TOW: i have carried the fort by | 


behind, "mot"! have been ſoon bite oged'; after 
which, the town, and ts inhabitants, and all the 
treaſure, mult neceſi ily have fallen | into our bands; 
for rhe place is 5 ) coop dup with n mountains, that 
it is ſcarcely po 00 he RIPE © of it, but by the _ 
Jin! ic plan, hich paſſes _ 


great 1688 IT! ar! KTL { 4 . 
under the fort. THis was the Proje ct which the 


Commodore pad f d in general in his thoughts; 
=” when he 558 EO | fo. inquire into ſuch « circum= 
ſtances as were 855 155 to be conſidere d in order 

to tcgulate the part! deut Vers of its execution, he found 
there was a anke which, being in ſuperable, _ 
eccafion ed the enter! to be laid alide For on 
5 n the Þ 11/67 . the winds wh ich pre- 
| vail near the hon , 1 arnt (and it was after⸗ 
wa ds confirmed by the officers of our cutters). 


that nearer 10 bose ere Was always a dead calm 


for the greateſt pa irt 0 the night, and that tow Aards = 
N morning, : when a g ale 1 *P ung up, it conſtantiy 5 
bllew off the la nd; 1 that the ferting fail from our 
: preſent ation in the Eve 1 ng, and arriving at Aca- 
pulco before cay- lg Was impoſſible. % om 
| | This ſcheme, as hath be: n ſaid, was formed by e 
| i the Commodore, upon 2 a ſuppo {3 tion that the galeon Th 
1 was. detained till the neut y year: : But as this was a 
matter of opinio 1 15 and t founded. on intel- 
55 ligence, 2 a} id there was a pos s 10 2 that ſhe might 5 
1 ſtill 1 put to ſea in a ſhort time, the Commodore 8 


BM thought it prudent tO. ontinue his cruiſe upon this 
— — ſtation, as long as the rey attention to his 
„ 5 8 tore - 


. EIS mans, 11 rar 
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ſtores of wood and water, and to the convenient 
ſeaſon for his future paſſage to China, would give 
him leave; and therefore, as the cutters had been 
ordered to remain before Acapulco till the 23d of 
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March, the ſquadron did not change its poſition 
till that day; when the cutters not appearing, we 


were in ſome pain for them, apprehending they 
might have ſuffered cither from the enemy or the 


weather; be we were relieved from our concern the 
next morning, when we diſcovered them, though 


at a great diſtance and to the Jeeward of the (qua- 


— don: 5 We bore down to them and took them up. 
and were informed by them, that, contormable to 
their orders, they had left their ſtation the day be 

fore, without having ſeen : any thing of the galeon; 


5 and We found, that che reaſon of their being o far 
to the leeward of us Was a ſtrong current, which had 


5 driven the whole ſquadron to e 


e which was afterwards received, it ap- | 
peared that this prolongation of our cruiſe was a 
very prudent meaſure, and afforded us no con- 
temptible chance of ſeizing the treaſure, on which 
we had fo long fixed our thoughts. For it ſeems, 
after the embargo was Jaid on "the galcon, as is be- 
ore mentioned, the perſons principally intereſted 
in the cargoe ſent ſeveral expreſſes to Mexico, to 1 
beg that ſhe might ſtill be permitted to depart: TT = 
For as they knew,” by the accounts ſent from 
Paita. that we had not more than three hundred 
men in all, they inſiſted that there was nothing to be 80 


And here it is neceſſary to mention, that, by in- 


feared from us; for that the galeon (carrying ; aboyc 


twice as many hands as our whole s den) would 


be greatly an overmatch for us. And though the 
by Viceroy was inflexible I Yet, © on the account of 


C their 


its Saba wats; 
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their repreſentation, ſhe was kept ready for the ſea 


for near three weeks after the firſt order came to 
detain 8 


When we had taken up the Cutters, all the ſhips f 


being joned, the Commodore made a ſignal to 
ſpeak with their Commanders; and upon enquiry 


into the ſtock of freſh water remaining on board the 


* ſquadron, it was found to be fo very ſlender, that 
we were under a neceſſity of quitting our ſtation 
to procure a freſh ſupply : And conſulting what 
place was the propereſt for this purpoſe, it was 
agreed, that the harbour of Segnataneo or Cheguetan | 
being the neareſt to us, was, on that account, the 
mlt eligible; and it was therefore immediately ns 
reſolved. to make the beſt of our way thither: And 

that, even while we were recruiting. our water, 

we might not totally abandon our views upon che 
galcon, which perhaps, upon certain intelligence 
of our being employed at Chequeton, might ven- 
ture to flip out to ſea, our Cutter, er W 


command of Mr. Hughes, the Lieutenant of the 


Tryal Prize, was ordered to cruiſe off the port of 
Acapulco for twenty- -four days; that if the galeon 
ſhould ſet fail in that interval, we might be {peedi- 

y informed of it. In purſuance of t theſe refolu- _ 

| tions we endeavoured to ply to the weſtward, =: 

1 gain our intended port, but were often interrupted 1 

in our progreſs by calms and adverſe current: 

* In theſe intervals we employed ourſelves ! in taking 

| out the moſt valuable part of the cargoes of . 

Carmelo and Carmin prizes, Which two ſhips we in- 

| tended to deſtroy as ſoon as we had. tolerably " 
cleared them. By the firſt of April we were ſo. 
thr advanced towards Segualaneo, that we thought 

6 it t expedient. to lend out two. boats that they might 


range ü 


* CEA — 


range along the 4 and diſcover the watering: 5 
place; they were gone ſome days, and our water 
being now very ſhort, it was a particular felicity to 
us chat we met with daily ſupplies of turtle, for had 

e been entirely confined to ſalt proviſions, EE 

muſt have ſuffered extremely in ſo warm a climate. 

Indeed our preſent circumſtances were ſufficiently 

5 alarming, and gave the moſt conſiderate amongſt | 

US as ack concern as any of the numerous perils 


we had hitherto encountered; for our boats, as 


we conceived by their not returning, had not as 
yet diſcovered a place proper to water at, and by 


the leakage of our caſk and other accidents, we had 


not ten days water on board the whole iquadron : 8 
: S0 that from the known difficulty of procuring 
Water on this coaſt, and the little reliance we had | 

05 the Buccaneer writers ( the only guides we had | 
10 truſt to) we. were apprehenſive of being ſoon 
expoſed to-4- calamity, the moſt terrible of any in 
the long diſheartnin! g cat alogue of 1 the diſtreſſes of 2 

= ſear faring He. N 57 


Bur t theſe gloomy fogreſtions were . happily 


| ended; for our boats returned en the 5th of April, 
= havitig diſcovered a place proper for our purpoſe, 
. about ſeven miles to the weſtward of the rock? 
0 Seguataneo, which, by the deſcription they gave 
ol it, appeared to be the port, called by Dampier | 
the harbour of Chequetan. The ſucceſs of our 
boats was highly agrecable to us, and they were 
ordered out again the next day, to ſound the har- : 
bour and its entrance, which they had repreſented T Þ 
as very narrow. At their return they reported the FF 
Place to be free from any danger; ſo that on the 
7th we ſtood in, and that evening came to an 
N anchor 1 in eleven fathom, The Gloucefter came to 
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an anchor at the * time with us; but the Cr. i 


melo and the Carmin having fallen to leward, the 


 Tryal Prize was ordered to join them, and to 
bring them 1 in, which 1 in two or three days ſhe el⸗ 5 
fected. 5 
Thus, after 1 four eli continuance at ſea, in; 
einn the leaving of Quilo, and having but ſix 
E days water on board, we arrived in the harbour of 35 
Cbbequelan, the deſcription of which, and of the 
adjacent coaſt, ſhall be the buſineſs of the —— 
ha. . . - 


CHAP. XI. 


Deſcription = the harbour of dhe, and 


of the adjacent. coaſt and country.” 


| HE harbour of Chequetan, which we here : 
| propoſe to deſcribe, lies in the latitude of 


5 17 36 North, and is about thirty leagues to 
te weſtward of Acapulco. It is eaſy to de dif- - 
covered by any ſhip that will keep well in with 

the land, eſpecially by ſuch as range down _—_ 
| from Acapulco, and will attend to the following 1 
. e e 


There is a beach * God; which extends eigh- 5 


teen leagues from the harbour of Acapulco to the 
= eln d, againſt which the ſea breaks with ſuch 
violence, that it is impoſſible to land in any 1 
of it: But yet the ground is ſo clean, that ſhips, © 
5 the fair ſeaſon, may anchor in great ſafety, at 
the diſtance of a mile or two from the hare. The 
8 land . to this beach is generally low, full 


Aa wi Ra ef 5 
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| "0 villages, ;nnd lamed with a great Number of 
—_— :- trees; apd on the tops of ſome ſmall eminencies 
3; 8 there are ſeveral look. out towers; fo that the face 


of the country affords a very agreeable proſpect : 

For the cultivated part, which is the part here 
=... .--——" deſcribed, extends ſome leagues back from the 
ſhore, and there appears to be. bounded by the 
A chain of mountains, which ſtretch to a conſider- 1 

EO able diftance on either fide of Acapulco. 1 
moſt remarkable particularity, that in this whole 
| extent, being, as hath been mentioned, eighteen 
| 5 leagues, and containing, in appearance, the moſt 


N populous and beſt planted diſtrict of the whole 
© coaſt, there ſhould be neither canoes, boats, nor 


any other embarkations either for N coaſting, 
or for pleaſure. 


1 LS 5 The beach here deſeribed f is 5 ſureſt ade 5 


Il bi „„ for finding the harbour of Chequetan > for five 
miles to the weſtward of the extremity of this 
beach there appears a hummock, which at fiſt 
Z makes like an iſland, and is in ſhape not very un- 
me che hill of Pelaflan, hereafter mentioned, 


though much ſmaller. Three miles to the weſt- 
T + of this hummock ; isa white rock. lying near | 
mme ſhore, which cannot ealily be paſſed by unob- FF 
VVK It ! is about two cables length from tbe 
land, and lies in a large bay about nine leagues FF 
over. The weſtward point of this bay is dhe hill 


EC i -- > of Petaplan, which is repreſented | in the twenty- | 
Z | „„ eee plate, with the view of the Iſlands of Qui- 
ata and Quilo. This hill too, like the foremen- = 
718 , 3 hummock, may be at firſt miſtaken for an 
19 * 5 5 Iſland, though i it be, in reality, a peninſula, which 
IR. joined to the Continent by a low and narrow | 
14 8 Iſthmus, covered over with ſhrubs and 1mall hong — 
Ih I) ; SE The 
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The bay of FIN extends from this hill a 
great way to the weſtward; and it appears, by a. 
plan of the bay of Petaplan, which is part of that 
of Seguatanco, and is to be ſeen in the twenty-ninth _ 
plate, that at a ſmall diſtance from the hill, and 
_ oppoſite to the entrance of the bay, there is an 
aſſemblage of rocks, which are white from the 
f eee of boobies and tropical birds. Four = 
of theſe rocks are high and large, and, together 
with ſeveral other ſmaller ones, are, by the A 
of a little imagination, pretended to reſemble the 
form of a croſs, and are called the White Friars. 
| Theſe rocks, as appears by the plan, bear W. by 
N. from Petaplan ; and about ſeven miles to the 
| weſtward of them lies the harbour of Chequetan, __ 
| which is ſtill more minutely diſtinguiſhed by a 
S large and ſingle rock, that riſes out of the water 
a mile and an half diſtant from its entrance, and 
bears S. # W. from the middle of it. I 
pearance of the entrance of this harbour is very 
5 accurately repreſented in the thirtieth plate, Where 
K (+) is the Eaſt point of the harbour, and (d) the 
Weſt, the forementioned rock being marked (f - 
ln the ſame view (a) is a large ſandy t bay, but where 1 
there is no landing; (b) are dur remarkable white 
rocks; and from the iſland ©) there runs a large 7 


1 bay to the weſtward. = 
1 Iheſe are the infallible marks by which the "Ta z 
7 bour of Chequetan may be known to thoſe who 
be 3 keep well in with the land; and I muſt add, that 
. the coaſt is no ways to be dreaded from the mid- 
n de of October to the beginning of May, nor is 7 
ca FF there then any danger from the winds : Though in 
w che remaining part of the year there are frequent OE 


and em  rornadoes, oe. rains, and hard ps - 
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in all directions of the compaſs. But as to tho 
5 Who keep at any conſiderable diſtance from the 
coaſt, there is no other method to be taken by them 
for finding this harbour, than that of making it by 
its latitude : For there are ſo many ranges of moun- 


tains riſing one upon the back of another within 


land, that no drawings of the appearance of the 


Y coaſt can be at all depended on, when off at ſea; I 


for every little change of diſtance or variation of 

| Poſition brings new mountains in view, and produ- 
ces an infinity of different proſpects, which would 

render all attempts of delineating, the aſpect of the 
coaſt impoſſible. 5 

| This may ſuffice as to the PET OED of So wer⸗ 

ing the harbour of Cbeguetan. A plan of the har- 


8 bour itſelf is repreſented in the thirty-firſt plate; iF 
where it appears, that its entrance is but about 


half a mile broad; the two points which form it, 


and which are faced with rocks that are almoſt | 
Z perpendicular, bear from each other S. E. and N. 


W. The harbour is invironed on all ſides, ex- 
| cept to the weſtward, with high mountains over- 
| fpread. with trees. The paſſage into it is very ſafe 
on either ſide of the rock that lies off the mouth 
it, though we, both in coming in and going 


0 let! it to the eaſtward. The ground without 


* 


N our is gravel mixed with ſtones, but with- | 
” Ms + fofs mud: And it muſt be remembred, 


thay | in 0 ing to an anchor a good allowance 
. i for a large ſwell, which frequently 2 


A gicat fend of the ſea; as likewiſe, for 
the ch OUTS and diowin g of the tide, which we ob- 5 


7 


. Ke 1 TO be. about! 1e feet, and that it ſet nearly 
e —. as, 1 e i 
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The watering- ah is ſituated in that part of Z 


. the harbour, which is taken notice of in the plan 


for freſh water. This, during the whole time of 
our ſtay, had the appearance of a large ſtanding | 

| Hake, without any viſible outlet into the ſea, from NY 

| whichicis ſeparared by a part of the ſtrand, The 


drigin of this lake is a ſpring, that bubbles out of = 
the ground near half a mile within the country. 3 
We found the water a little brackiſh, but more 


conſiderably ſo towards the ſea-ſide ; for the nearer 
we 1dvanced towards the ſpring- head, the ſofter 


and freſher it proved: This laid us under a neceſ- | 
firv of 6 ling all our caſks from the furtheſt part 


of the lake, "oa occaſioned us ſome trouble ; and 
would have proved {till more difficult, had it not 
been for our particular management, which for 
| the conveniency of it deſerves to be recommended 


to all who ſhall hereafter water at this place. Our 1 


mecnod conſiſted in making uſe of canoes which 
drew but little water; for, loading them with a 


| number of ſmall caſks, they eaſily got up the lake 


do the ſpring- head, and the ſmall caſks being there 
Y filled, were in the ſame manner tranſported back . 


again 0 the beach, where ſome of our hands al ways 


1 attended to ſtart them | into other caſks of a larger 

| bee. T NT 1 5 

8 Though chis ke: doing our continuance e there, e 
appeared to have no outlet into the ſca, yet chere 
is reaſon to ſuppoſe that 1 in the wet ſeaſon it over- 


flows the ſtrand, and communicates with the 


ocean; for Dampier, | who was formerly here, 


ſpeaks of it as a large river. Indeed there muſt 
be a very great body of water amaſſed before me 


lake can riſe high enough to overflow the Strand; 


tor the nrighbouring 8 is ſo low, that 2 
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part of it miſt by covered with water, before 3 it 

can run out over the beach. 
As the country in the Bebe 0d, particu- 
1415 the tract which we how already delcribed, 


appeared to be well peopled, and cultivated, we 


| hoped thence to have procured freſh proviſion and! 


bother refreſhments which we ſtood in need of. 


With this view, the morning after we came to 


an anchor, the Commodore ordered a party of 


forty men, well armed, to march into the coun- 


try, and to endeavour to diſcover ſome town or 


village, where they were to attempt to ſet on foor KF 


| 2 correſpondence with the inhabitants; for WW F 


| doubted not, if we could have any intercourſe with 
them, but that by preſents of ſome of the coarſe 
© merchandiſe, with which our prizes abounded, 


(which, though of little conſequence to us, would 


to them be extremely valuable) we ſhould allure 
them to furniſh us with whatever fruits or freſh 


x proviſions were in their power. Our people were 


directed on this occaſion to proceed with the 
greateſt ci cumſpection, and to make as little 


oOſtentation of hoſtility as poſſible 3 for we were BY 
15 ſenſible, that we could meet with no wealth here 


Vorth our notice, and that what neceſſaries wwe 


8 really wanted, we ſhould in all probability be better 
ſupplied with by an open amicable traffic, than by 


violence and force of arms. But this endeavour 
- of opening an intercourſe with the inhabitants : 


| proved ineffectual ; for towards evening, the par- 
ty which had been ordered to march into the 
country, returned greatly fatigued with their un- 


_ uſual exerciſe, and ſome of them ſo far ſpent as 
to have fainted by the way, and to be obliged to 
be brought back upon the ſhoulders of their com- 
% “ 
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panions. They had: marched in all, as they con- 


ceived, about ten miles, in a beaten road, where 
they often ſaw the freſh dung of horſes or mules. 


When they had got about five miles from the har- | 
bour, the road divided between the mountains into 


two branches, one running to the Eaſt, and he 


other to the Weſt: After ſome deliberation about 


the courſe they ſhould take, they agreed to pur- 
ſue the eaſtern road, which, when they had fol- 
: lowed for ſome time, led them at once into a 
large plain or Savannah; on one ſide of which 
they. diſcovered a centinel on horſeback with a 
piſtol in his hand : It was ſuppoſed that when 
they firſt ſaw him he was aſleep, but his horſe 


| ſtartled at the glittering of their arms, and turn- 


ing round ſuddenly rode of with his Maſter, who 


was very near being unhorſed in the ſurprize, but 


he recovered his ſeat, and eſcaped only with the 
loſs of his hat and his piſtol, Which he dropped 5 


on the ground. Our people ran after him, in 
hopes of diſcovering ſome village or habitation 
ST which he would retreat to; but, as he had the ad- 
vantage of being on horſeback, he ſoon loſt night 
of them. " However; they were unwilling to come 
back without making ſome diſcovery, and there- 5 
ore ſtill followed the track they were in; but 
dene heat of the day encreaſing, and finding no 
Pater to quench their thirſt, they were at firſt 1 
: obliged to halt, and then reſolved to return; ſor 
as they ſaw no ſigns of plantations or cultivated 5 
land, they had no reaſon to believe that there was 
any village or ſettlement near them: But to leave 
no means untried of procuring ſome intercourſe | 
with the people, the officers ſtuck up ſeveral _ 
poles. in the road, to which were affixed declara- 


Az + 5 tions 


tions, written in Spaniſh, encouraging the- inhabi. - 
tants to come down to the harbour, an and to traffick 
With us, giving the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of a kind 
reception, and faithful payment for any proviſions | 
they ſhould bring us. This was doubtleſs a very 
_ prudent meaſure, but yet it produced no effect; 
for we never ſaw any of them during the whole. 
time of our continuance at this port of Chequetan. 
But had our men, upon the diviſion of the path, 
= taken the weſtern road inſtead of the eaſtern, * 
would ſoon have led them to a village or town, 
Vhich in ſome Spaniſh manuſcripts is mentioned as 
being in the neighbourhood of this port, and 
which we afterwards learnt was not above two miles 
: from that turning. 


And on this occaſion 11 cannot 1 help mentioning : 


another adventure, which happened to ſome of our 
” people in the bay of Petaplan, as it may help to 


give the Reader a Juſt idea of the temper of the 
inhabitants of this part of the world. Some time 
after our arrival at Chequetan, Lieutenant Breit was 


ſent by the Commodore, with two of our boats 


under his command, to examine the coaſt to tbke 
__ eaſtward, particularly to make obſervations on the 
bay and watering-place of Petaplan, a plan of which 
has been already referred to in this chapter. „ 
Mr. Breit with one of the boats was preparing to 
go on ſhore towards the hill of Petaplan, he, ac- — 
cidentally looking acroſs the bay, perceived, on 
the oppoſite ſtrand, three ſmall ſquadrons of horſe 
parading upon the beach, and ſeeming to advance } 
towards the place where he propoſed to land. on 
ſight of this he immediately put off the boat, 
though he had bur ſixteen men with him, and 
ſtood over the bay towards them: And he ſoon 
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came near enorigh. to perceive that they were 
mounted on very ſightly horſes, and were armed 
with carbines and lances. On ſeeing him make 
towards them, they formed upon the beach, and 


| ſeemed reſolved to diſpute his landing, firing ſeve- 


ral diſtant ſhot at him as he drew near; till at laſt 
the boat being arrived within a reaſonable diſtance 
of the moſt advanced ſquadron, Mr. Brett ordered 

| his people to fire, upon which this reſolute cavalry 

| inſtantly ran in great confuſion into the wood, 

through a ſmall opening, which appears in the 

plan. In this precipitate flight one of their horſes 

S fell down and threw his rider ; but, whether he 
was wounded or not, we could not learn, for 
both man and horſe ſoon got up again, and fol- 


| lowed the reſt 1 into the wood. 


proach, and never advanced afte rwards. 


In the mean time | 
the other two ſquadrons, who were drawn up at 


| a great diſtance behind, out of the reach of our 

| ſhot, were calm ſpectators of the rout of their 
comrades 3 for they had halted on our firſt ap- 
It was 
ddqubleſs fortunate for our people that the enemy 
acted with fo little prudence, and exerted ſo little 
| ſpirit 3 ; for had they concealed. themſ: ves till our 
men had landed, it is ſcarcely poſſible but che 
whole boat's crew muſt have fallen into their 


hands; ſince the Spaniards were not muck ſhort 


of two hundred, and the whole number wich . 
Mr. Brett, as hath been already mentioned, only 

Y amounted to ſixteen. However, the diſcovery of 

| © conſiderable a force, collected in inis bay of 
Petaplan, obliged us conſtantly to keep a boat or 


two before it: For we were apprehenſive that the 


Cutter, which we had left to cruiſe off Acapulco, 5s 
might, on her return, be ſurprized ad the enemy, : 


| if ſhe did not receive timely information of her 
danger. But now to ns with the account of 
| the harbour of Chequetan. 
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| After our unſucceſsful attempt to engage the 


9 people of the country, to furniſh us Vith the ne- 
ceſſaries we wanted, we deſiſted from any more BB 
endeavours of the ſame nature, and were obliged io [F 

be contented with what we could procure for our- | 
ſelves in the neighbourhood of the port, We 
caught fiſh here in tolerable quantities, eſpecially WW 
| when the ſmoothneſs of the Water permitted us to 
| Hale the Seyne. Amongſt the reſt, we got here ca- 
| vallies, breams, mullets, ſoles, fiddle-fiſh, ſea-eggs, WF 
and lobſters ; And we here, and in no other place, 
met with that exraordinary fiſh called the Torpedo, 
. numbing fiſh, which is in ſhape very like the 
fliddle fiſh, and is not to be known from it but bß 
a a brown circular ſpot of about the bignels of acrown FF 
| piece near the center of its back; perhaps i its figure 
| will be better underſtood, when I ſay it is a flat fin, W 
much reſembling the thorn-back, This fiſh, the 
Torpedo, is indeed of a moſt ſingular Nature, pro- 
dauctive of the ſtrangeſt effects on the human body - 
For whoever handles it, or happens even to ſet his 
foot upon it, is preſently ſeized with a numbneſs | 

all over him; but which is more diſtinguiſhable, 8 

ES in that limb which was in immediate contact with 
it. The ſame effect too will be in ſome degree 

5 produced by touching the fiſh with any thing held 
in the hand; forl myſelf had a conſiderable degree | 
— numbneſs conveyed to my right arm, through a MW 1 

walking cane which J reſted on the body of the 1 1 

| fiſh for ſome time; and I make no doubt I ſhould FÞ 

have been much more ſenſibly affected, had not the 
fin been near h when 1 made the , ; 
: 15 3 For 
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For it is obſervable that this: Iifttence: as with 
moſt vigour when the Fiſh is firſt taken out of the 
water, and entirely ceaſes when 'tis dead, ſo that i it 

may be then handled or even eaten without any in- 
convenience. 1 ſhall only add that the numbneſs 
of my arm on this occaſion did not go off on a ſud- 
den, as the account of ſome Naturaliſts gave me 
reaſon to expect, but diminiſ ed gradually, ſo that 
T had ſome {eniauon of it ee US IN: next 
da O | 
* 1 the account given of che 6h we met 1 
= here, I muſt add, that though turtle now grew . 
ſcarce, and we met with none in this harbour i BY 
Cbequetan, yet our boats, which as I have men- 
| tioned, were ſtationed off Petaplan, often ſupplied 8 oo 
us therewith ; and though this was a Food that we 
had now been ſo long as it were confined 1 to, {for it 
Was the only freſh proviſions which we had taſted 
| for near fix months) yet we were far from being 
cCloyed with it, or from e that the reliſh we 
| had of it at all diminiſhed. e "FR 
Ik) be animals we met with on A were princi- 
B pally guanos, with which the country abounds, and 
which are by ſome reckon'd delicious food. We 
aw no beaſts of prey here, except we ſhould e- 
ſteem that amphibious animal, the alligator, as-(uch,; -: 
| feveral of which our people diſcovered, but none of 
them very large. However, we were ſatisfied 
| that there were great numbers of tygers in the 
| woods, though none of them came in fight 3 ; for 
we every morning found the beach near the water 
ing place imprinted very thick with their footſteps: = 
But we never apprehended any | miſchief from 

them; for they are by no means ſo fierce as the 

: Afi atic or r African tyger, and are e rarely, if ever 

| known, 
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knows, to attack mankind. Birds were ire! in 
ſufficient plenty; for we had abundance of pheaſants 
of different kinds, ſome of them of an uncommon = 
ſize, but they were very dry and taſteleſs food. 
And beſides theſe we had a variety of ſmaller 
WR birds, particularly parrots, which we On killed 
for food. 
- The fruits and vegetable 8 at . 


place were neither plentiful, nor of the beſt kinds: | 


There were, it is true, a few buſhes ſcattered about 
the woods, which ſupplied us with limes, but we 


ſcarcely could procure enough for our preſent uſe; | 5 


and tieſe, with a ſmall plumb of an agreeable acid, 


called in Jamaica the Hog-plumb, together with ano- 1 | 
ther fruit called a Papab, were the only fruits to FF 
be found in the woods. Nor is there any other uſ-- F 


| fu! vegetable here worth mentioning, except brook- | 


the freſh-water banks; and, as it was eſteemed an WF 


| antifcorbutic, we fed upon it frequently, though is 


: extreme bitternefs made it very unpalatable. 1q 
heſe are the articles moſt worthy of notice in 
this harbour of Chequetan. I ſhall only mention a i 

1 85 particular of the coaſt lying to the weſtward of it, 1 | 
that to the eaſtward having been already deſcribed. 
As Mr. Anſon was always attentive to whatever 


, might be of conſequence to thoſe who might fre- 
quent theſe ſeas hereaſter; and, as we had obſerv- 
ed, that there was no double land to the weſtward of 


Chequetan, which ſtretched out toa conſiderable — 5 

duiſtance, with a kind of opening, which appeared 
not unlike the inlet to ſome harbour, the Commo- | 
dcere, ſoon after we came to an anchor, ſent a boat 


to diſcover it more accurately 3 and it was found. 


on a nearer examination, that the two hills, which 


formed E 
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formed the double und, were Jöid together by a 
valley, and that there was no > harbour nor r ſhelter” 
between them. 


By all that hath been faid it will appear, that the 


ccorveniencies of this port of Chequetan, particularly 


| in the articles of refreſhment, are not altogether 
ſuch as might be defired : But yet, upon the whole, 
it is a place of conſiderable conſequence, and the 
knowledge of it may be of great import to future Z 

| cruiſers. For it is the only ſecure harbour in a vaſt 

| extent of coaſt, except Acapulco, which is in the 


1 hands of the enemy. It lies at a proper diſtance 


from Acapulco for the convenience of ſuch ſhips 


as may have any deſigns on the Manila galeon; and 


tit is a place, where wood and water may be taken in 
| with great ſecurity, in deſpight of the efforts of 


| the inhabitants of the adjacent diſtrict: For there is 


| | dut one narrow path which leads through the woods - 


| into the country, and this is eaſily to be ſecured by : 


2 very ſmall party, againſt all the ſtrength the Spa- 


nards in that neighbourhood can muſter. After this 
account of Cbeguetan, and the coaſt contiguous to 
ir ve ſhall return to the recital of our own n proceed- . 

| ing. VV 1 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Our proceedings at Chequetan 108 on the 


8 cout, till our N ſail for ja. a, 


I E next morning, es our coming to an 
„ anchor in the harbour of Chequetan, we ſent 
about ninety of our men well armed on ſhore, forty | 
of whom were ordered to march into the country, * 
hath been mentioned, and the remaining fifty were 
employed to cover the watering place, and to pre. 
vent any interruption from the natives, 


Here we compleated the unloading of the C Car- 


2 and Carmin, which we had begun at ſea; at i'F.- 
leaſt, we took out of them the indico, cacao, and | | 
cochineal, with ſome iron for ballaſt, which were 

all the goods we intended to preſerve, though they 

did not amount to a tenth of their cargoes, Here 
too it was agreed, after a mature conſultation, to ; 

N deſtroy the 7 ryabs Prize, as well as the Carmelo and | 

„ AS whoſe fate had been before reſolved on. 

Indeed the ſhip was in good repair and fit for the 
ſea; but as the whole numbers on board our ſqua- .- 

dron did not amount to the complement of a fourth i 
: rate man of war, we found it was. impoſſible to di- A | 

1 vide them into three ſhips, without rendring them 3 

7 incapable of navigating in ſafety i in the tempeſtuous — 
weather, we had reaſon to expect on the coaſt of Chi- 

na, where we ſuppoſed we ſhould arrive about the | 
time of the change of the monſoons. Theſe con- 

|  fiderations determined the Commodore to deſtroy 

the Tryal Prize, and to reinforce the Glouceſter with | 
the greateſt part of her crew. And in conſequence }F_ 


MG 
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of this reſolve, all the ſtores on board the 77) va! 
Prize were removed into the other ſhips, and the 
Prize herſelf, with the Carmelo and Carmin, were 
prepared for ſcuttling with all the expedition we 
were maſters of; but the greateſt difficutlies ve 
were under in lay ing in a ſtore of water (which have 
| been already touched on) together with the neceſſa- 
ry repairs of our rigging and other unavoidable oc- _ 
cupations, took us up ſo much time, and found us 
| ſuch unexpected employment, that it was near the 
end of . before we were in a condition to leave | 
* the place. 8 i 5 
During « our 1 5 1 there ty an a incident, 8 
= which, as it proved the means of convincing our 
| friends in England of our ſafety, which for "ome ER 
| time they had deſpaired of, and were then in doubt 
bout, I ſhall beg leave particularly to recite. I have 
| BD obſerved, in the preceding chapter, that from this | 
S harbour of Cheguctan there was but one path- -way 
| Which led through the woods into the country. This 
we found much | beaten, and were thence convinced, 
that it was well known to the inhabitants. As it 
paſied by the ſpring- head, and was the only avenue 
by which the Spaniards could approach us, we, at 
| ſome diſtance beyond the ſpring-head, felled ſeve- 
ral large trees, and laid them one upon the other 
I ü acroſs the path; and at this barricadoe we conſtantly „„ 
kept a guard: And we beſides ordered our men en- 
ployed | in watering to have their arms ready, and, 
in caſe of any alarm, to march inſtantly to this poſt. 1 
And though our principal intention was to prevent 
| our being diſt bed by any ſudden attack of the ene 
_ my's horſe, yet it anſwered another purpoſe, which 
FF was not in itſelf leſs important; this was to hinder 
oer own 1 people” from ſtraggling ſingly into the 
country. 


8 
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country, where we had reaſon to believe they ul | 


be ſurprized by the Spaniards, who would doubt. 
leſs be extremely ſolicitous to pick up ſome of 


them, in hopes of getting intelligence of our future 
deſigns. To avoid this inconvenience, the ſtricteſt . 


orders were given to the centinels, to let no perſon ; 
whatever paſs beyond their poſt : But notwithſtand- 2? 


ing this precaution, we miſſed one Lewis Leger, 1 
who was the Commodore's Cook; and as he was 


. a Frenchman, and ſuſpected to be a Papiſt, it was ö 3 


by ſome imagined that he had deſerted, with a view | F 2 
ol betraying all that he knew to the enemy; but 
this appeared, by the event, to be an ill- grounded FF 
ſurmiſe; for it was afterwards known, that he had 
been taken by ſome Indians, who carried him pri- 


ſoner to Acapulco, from whence he was transferre! 6 
to Mexico, and then to Vera Crux, where he Was 


- ſhipped on board a veſſel bound to Old Spain And 


the veſſel being obliged by ſome accident to put 1 


into Liſbon, Lager eſcaped on ſhore, and was by | = 
the Britiſh Conſul ſent from thence to England; 4 N 
where he brought the firſt authentick account of te 


ſalety of the Commodore, and of what he had done 
in the South- Seas. The relation he gave of his own | 


70 ſeizure was, that he had rambled into the woods at 
| ſome diſtance from the barricadoe, where he had | 


e firſt attempted to paſs, but had been ſtopped and 
—  threatned to be puniſhed ; that his principal view 
was to get a quantity of limes for his Maſter's ſtore 5 
and that in this occupation he was ſurprized una- 


; _ wares by four Indians, who ſtripped him naked, and 


carried him in that condition to Acapulco, expoſed 
— ttc ſcorching heat of the ſun, which at that 


time of the year ſhone with its greateſt violence: 


$2 And afterwards at Mexico his treatment in Prison 
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was s ſufficiently ſevere, and the whole courſe of his 
_ captivity was a continued inſtance of the hatred. 0 
which the Spaniards bear to all thoſe who endeavour 
to diſturb them in the peaceable poſſeſſion of the 
coaſts of the South-Seas. Indeed Leger's fortune 
Was, upon the whole, extremely ſingular; for after 
the hazards he had run in the Commodore's ſqua- 
dron, and the ſeveri ities he had ſuffered in his long 
confinement amongſt the enemy, a more fatal diſ- 
aſter attended hin: on his return to Kugland: For 
though, when he arrived in London, ſome of Mr. 
Anſon's friends intereſted themſelves in relieving 
him from the poverty to which his captivity had re- 
duced him; yet he did not long enjoy the benefit of - 
their humanity, for he was killed in an infignificant 
night brawl, © the cauſe of which could fearcely be 
Albovered. 1 5 ; 1 
And here I od obſer ve, chat 1 che enemy. 9 
never appeared i in ſight during our ſtay in this har- 
bour, yet we perceived that there were large parties 
of them incamped i in the woods about us; for = 
could ſee their ſmokes, and could thence determine : 
that they were poſted in a circular line ſurrounding 5 
us at a diſtance; and juſt before our coming away 
they ſeemed, by the increaſe of their fires, to have „ 
ceived a conſiderable reinforcement. But to return: 
* Towards the lattter end of April, the unloading LOT 
of our three Prizes, our wooding and watering z 
and, in ſhort, all our propoſed employments at tae 
| harbour of Cbeguetan, were comple cated : 80 that, . 
on the 27th of April, the Tal J Pri 1ze, the Car-- 
melo and the Carmin, all which we here intended ba: 
| deſtroy, were towed on ſhore and ſeuttled. and a 
quantity of combuſtible materials were diſtributed 8 


in Wai 128 works 3 ; and the next marning the 
B b 5 Centurion = 
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Centurion and the Glouceſter weighed anchor ; but 
as there was but little wind, wt that not in their 
e they were obliged to warp out of the har- 
bour. When they had reached the offing, one of 
: the boats was diſpatched back again to ſet fire to 
our prize, which was accordingly executed. And 
a canoe was left fixed to a grapnel in the middle of 
| the harbour, with a bottle! in it well corked, incloſ- 
ing A letter to Mr. Lugbes, who commanded the 
e Cutter, which was ordered to cruiſe before the port 
of Acapulco, when we came off that ſtation. And 
on this occaſion I muſt mention more particularly S 8 
than J have yet done, the views of the Commo- 
78 dore i in leaving the Cutter before that port. 


When we were neceſſitated to make the Cheque. 


tan to take ! in our water, Mr, Anſon conſidered that 
our being in that harbour would ſoon be known at 1 
Acapulco ; and therefore he hoped, that on the id-:-.-1 
telligence of our being employed in port, the „ 
5 leon might put to fog eſpecially as  Chegnetan i 1 io. 
very remote from the courſe generally ſteered by -.u 
the galeon: He therefore ordered the Cutter to | 
cruiſe twenty- -four days off the port of Acapulco, _ 
and her Commander was directed, on perceiving 
1 galeon under fail, to nake the beſt of his wayß 
to the Commodore at Chequetan. As the Centurion | 
Was doubtleſs a much better ſailor than the galcon, -- 
Mr. Anſon, in this caſe, reſolved to have got wo | 
fea as ſoon as poſſible, and to have purſued the 
galeon acroſs the Pacific Ocean : And ſuppoling | 
he ſhould not have met with her in his paſſage, 

4 (which conſidering that he would have kept nearly 5 
the ſame parallel, was not very improbable) yet he 
was certain of arriving off Cape Efpiritu Santo, on 

the Iſland of Samal, before her; 3 and that Being 


the 


* 


the firſt land ſhe makes on her return to the Pbi- 
lippines, we could not have failed to have fallen in 


with her, by cruiſing a few days in that Station. 
But the Viceroy of Mexico ruined this project, by 


1 keeping the e in che or of Tags all that 
er. Z 


The letter left in th canoe. - for Mr. Haber the 0 


Commander of the Cutter, (the time of whoſe re- 


turn was now conſiderably elapſed) directed him to 


go back immediately to his former ſtation before 


Acapulco, where he would find Mr. Anſon, who re» 
ſolved to cruiſe for him there for a certain number 
of days; after which it was added, that the Com- D 
modore would return to the ſouthward to join the 
reſt of the ſquadron, This laſt article was inſerted 

| to deceive the Spaniar ds, if they got poſſeſſion of 

Y the canoe, (as we afterwards learnt they did) but 
A could not impoſe on Mr. Hughes, who well knew 
that the Commodore had no ſquadron to Join, nor = 

= - ap Intention of ſteering back to Peru. 3 
heeing now in the offing of Chequetan, bound croſs © 
the vaſt Pacific Ocean in our way to China, we 


- were impatient to run off the coaſt as ſoon as poſti- a 
8 ble; for as the ſtormy ſeaſon was approaching — 


| pace; and, as we had no further views of the Ame- 
rican ſeas, we had hoped that nothing would have 
prevented us from ſtanding to the weſtward, the 


ee we got out of the harbour of Chequetan : 


And it was no ſmall mortiſication to us, that our 


neceſſary employment there had detained us ſo much Co 


longer than we expected; and now we were far- : 
| ther detained. by the abſence of the Cutter, and 
the ſtanding towards Acapulco i in ſcarch of her. n= 


deed, as the time of her cruiſe had been expired 


for't near a beringt, we e that ſhe — 
„ Bb 2 | been 
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been diſcovered from the ore; - and that the go- 
vernor of Acapulco had thereupon ſent out a force 
do ſeize her, which, as ſhe carried but ſix hands, 
was no very difficult enterprize. However, this 


being only conjecture, the Commodore, as ſoon 


as de was got clear of the harbour of Cheguetan, 
| ſtood along the coaſt to the eaſtward in ſearch of 
her: And to prevent her from paſſing by us in 
the dark, we brought to every night; z and the 
Glouceſter, whoſe Ration was a league within us to- 
Wards the ſhore, carried a light, which the Cutter 
could not but perceive, if the kept along ſhore, 
as we ſuppoſed ſhe would do; and as a farther ſe- 
curity, the Centurion and the Glouceſter alternately 
ſhewed two falſe fires every halt hour. Indeed, 
0 : had ſhe eſcaped us, ſhe would have found orders in 
the canoe to have returned immediately before Aca- 


15 pulco, where Mr. NO propel 3 to cruiſe for ; | 
” her ſome days. 


By Sunday, the 2d of Mar we were 8 


5 a three leagues of Acapulco, and having ſeen no- 
thing of our boat, we gave her over tor loſt, which, 1 
beſides the compaſſionate concern for our ſhip- 
mates, and for what it was apprehended they might 
have ſuffered, was in itſelf a misfortune, which, in 
1 preſent ſcarcity of hands, we were all greatly _ 
inter eſted in: For the crew of the Cutter, conſiſt- 
ing of ſix men and the Lieutenant, were the verỹxe 
. flower of our people, purpoſely pickt out for this 
| ſervice, and known to be every one of them of 
tried and approved reſolution, and as {kilful ſea- 5 
men as ever trod a deck. However, as it was the 
general belief among us that they were taken and 
carried into Acapulco, the Commodore's prudence 
ſuggelted a project which we hoped would r recover 
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them. This was founded on our having many 
_ Spaniſh and Indian priſoners in our poſſeſſion, and 


a number of ſick Negroes, who could be of no | 


ſervice to us in the navigating of the ſhip. The 
Commodore therefore wrote a letter the ſame day 
to the Governor of Acapulco, relling him that he 
would releaſe them all, provided the Governor re- 


turned the Cutter's crew; and the letter was WE. - 


patched the ſame afternoon by a Spaniſh officer, 
of whoſe honour we had a good opinion, and 
who was furniſhed with a launce belonging to one 


of our prizes, and a crew of ſix other priſoners 


who all gave their parole for their return. The | 
_ officer too, beſides the Commodores letter, r 


ried with him a joint petition ſigned by all the | 


reſt of the priſoners, beſeeching his Excellence to 5 
acquieſce in the terms propoſed for their liberty. Ef 


From a conſideration of the number of our pri: 


a 5 ſoners, and the quality of ſome them, we did 
not doubt but the Governor would readily comply : 
with Mr. Anfor's propoſal, and therefore kept 


plying on and off the whole night, intending to _ 


1 keep well in with the land, that we might receive 
an anſwer at the limited time, which was the next 


day, being Monday : But both on the Monday and 


PF veſday we were driven ſo far off ſhore, that We 


could not hope to receive any anſwer; and on the 


Wedneſday morning we found ourſelves fourteen 


: Jeagues | from the 3 oi Acapulco; but as the 
wind was now favourable, we preſſed forw Aards 


B with all our fail, and did not doubt of getting in 


with the land in a few hours. Whilſt we were 
thus ſtanding in, the man at the maſt- head called 1 
out that he aw. a boat under fail at a conſiderable | 


diſtance to the South eaſt ward: This we took for 5 
85 B b 5 5 1 granted - 
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granted was che 18 of the Governor to the 
85 Commodore 8 meſſage, and we inſtantly edged to- 
. wards it; but when we drew nearer, we found to 
our unſpeakable 3 Joy that it was our own Cutter, 
While ſhe was ſtill at a diſtance we imagined that 
| ſhe had been diſcharged out of the port of Aca. 
pulco by the Governor; but when ſhe drew nearer, 
the wan and meager countenances of the crew, the 
length of their he ards, and the feeble and hollow 
tone of their voices, convinced us that they had 
| ſuffered much greater hardſhips than could be ex- 
pected from even the ſeverities of a Spaniſb priſon. 
They were obliged to be helped into the ſhip, and 
were immediately put to bed, and with reft, and 
nouriſhing diet, which they were plentifully ſup- 
plied with from the Commodore's table, they re- 
covered their health and vigour apace : And now 
we learnt that they had kept the ſea the whole 


time of their abſence, which was above fix w oks-- 


that when they finiſhed their cruiſe before Acapulco, 
and had Juſt begun to ply to the wellward in or- 
der to join the ſquadron, + ſtrong adverſe current 


had forced them down the coaſt to the eaft ward 


" I ſpight of all their efforts; that at length their ö 


Wuater being all expended, they were obliged © = 
| ſearch the coaſt farther on to the eaſtward, in queſt | 
of ſome convenient landing - place, where they 
: might get a freſh ſupply ; : that 1 in this diſtreſs they 5 


tan upwards of eighty leagues to leeward, and 1 
found every- where ſo large a ſurf, that there was 


not the leaſt poſſibility of their landing ; ; that they J 


| paſſed ſome days in this dreadful ſituation, With 3 


out water, and having no other means left them 
do allay their thirſt than ſucking the blood of the 


7 tree, Which * they caught; 5 and at laſt, giving up A 
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all hopes of relief, the heat of the climate too 
augmenting their neceſſities, and rendring their 
ſufferings inſupportable, they abandoned them- 
ſelves to deſpair, fully perſuaded that they ſhould = 
periſh by the moſt terrible of all deaths; but that 


they were ſoon after happily relieved by a mod 
unexpected incident, for there fell ſo heavy a rain, 


that by ſpreading their ſails horizontally, and by 


putting bullets in the centers of them to draw 5 


them to a point, they caught as much water as 


. filled all their caſk ; that immediately upon 8 


fortunate ſupply they ſtood to the weſtward 


queſt of the Commodore; and being now luckily 5 


favoured by a ſtrong current, they joined us in 
leſs than fifty hours, from the time they ſtood to 


te weſtward, after having been abſent from us 


full forty-three days. Thoſe who have an idea of 
the ineonſiderable ſize of a Cutter belonging to a--- 
ſixty gun ſhip, (being only an open boat about 
_ twenty-two feet in length) and who will attend o 
the various accidents o which ſhe was expoſed 7 


- during a ſix weeks continuance alone, in the open 


ocean, on ſo impracticable and dangerous a coaſt, 


will readily own, that her return to us at laft, after 
all the difficulties which ſhe actually experienced, 


and the hazards to which ſhe was each hour [- OE 
. . poſed, may be conſidered as „little ſhort of mira- 8 


| culous. : „„ 
1 cannot Goiſh the article af, hs; Cutter, with 


| out remarking how little reliance Navigators 1 5 
ought to have on the accounts of the Buccaneer 

writers: For though i in this run of hers, eighty 
5 0 leagues to the eaſtward of Acapulco, the found 


no place where it was poſſible for a boat to 
n, Jet thoſe writers have. not been aſhamed 
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to feign harbours and convenient watering- places 


within theſe limits, thereby expoſing ſuch as ſhould 
confide in their relations, to the — of being ; 
_ deſtroyed by thirſt, = 


1 muſt farther add on | this ocraion; chat when 1 
we ſtood near the port of Acapulco, in order to ſend | 
our mefſage to the Governor, and to receive his 
anſwer, Mr. Breit took that opportunity of deli- 
neating a view of the entrance of the port, and _ 

: of. che neighbouring coaſt, which added to the 
= plan of the place formerly mentioned, may be of 
cConſiderable uſe hereafter, and is therefore exhi- 
|  bited in the thirty- ſecond plate. In this plate (a) 
is the weſt point of the harbour called the Griſſo, 
being in the latitude of 162: 45; (bc) is the 
| Iſland bearing from the obſerver N. by E, three 

e leagues diſtant (4) is the eaſt point of the ha- 

bour; (e) port Marquis; ( Sierra di Brea; 6) : Ml 
8 white rock in the harbour, and (g) watch- towers. 


And now having received our Cutter, the ſole 


objet} of our coming a ſecond time before Aca- 
pPuulco, the Commodore reſolved not to loſe a mo- 
ment's time longer, but to run off the coaſt with | 
the utmoſt expedition, both as the ſtormy ſeaſon 
on the coaſt of Mexico was now approaching apace, 
and as we were apprehenſive of having the weſterly |} 
monſoon to ſtruggle with when we came upon the 

eat. of China; and thereſore he no longer ſtood 4 
55 towards Acapulco, as he now wanted no anſwer 
ttrom the Governor; but yet he reſolved not to 
deprive his priſoners of the liberty, which he had _ 
promiſed them; ſo that they were all immediately 5 
embarked in two launches which belonged to out 

_ prizes, thoſe from the Centurion in one launch, 
and thoſe from the Glouceſter in the other, „ 


launches 5 
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launches were well equipped with ills; fails and 
cars; and, Jeſt the wind might prove unfavour- 
| able, they had a ſtock of water and proviſions put 
on board them ſufficient for fourteen days. There 
were diſcharged thirty-nine perſons from on board 
the Centurion, and eighteen from the Glovceſter, the = £ 
greateſt part of them Spaniards, the reſt Indians and ee 
| fick Negroes : But as our crews were very weak, 
ve kept the Mulattoes and ſome of the ſtouteſt : 
of the Negroes, with a few Indians, to aſſiſt us; 
but we diſmiſſed every Spari/h priſoner whatever, 
Wee have ſince learnt, that theſe two launches ar- 
| rived fafeat Acapulco, where the Priſoners could 
not enough extol the humanity with which they 
| had been treated; and that the Governor, before | 
their arrival, had returned a very obliging anſwer 
| to the Commodore's letter, and had attended it 
with a preſent of two boats laden with the choiceſt | 
refreſhments and proviſions which were to be got 
at Acapulco; but that theſe boats not having found 5 
our ſhips, were at length obliged to put back 
again, after having thrown all their proviſions 
| over-board in a florm which threatened their de- EF 
ſtruction. et a - 
ae ſending away our honey was our laſt „„ 
tranſaction on the American coaſt ; for no ſooner 
| had we parted with them, than we and the G 
5 ceſter made ſail to the 8. W. propoſing to get . 
| good offing from the land, where we hoped, ina 
few days, to meet with the regular trade-wind, - 
which the accounts of former Navigator had re- 
preſented as much briſker and dende in this ocean, 
than in any other part of the globe: For it has 
been eſteemed no uncommon paſſage, to run from 
hence to the eaſtermoſt por of Alla ia in two h 
: TS ä and 


cd by a poliſhed people, and abounding with the 
c onveniencies and indulgencies of a civilized lite; WF 

bleſſings, which now for near twenty months had 

never been once in our power, But there yet re- 

mains (before we take our leave of America) the 

cConſideration of a matter well worthy of attention, E 
the diſcuſſioa of which ſhall be referred x to the en- 
ſuing chapter. . 
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and we Hard ourſelves that we were as ca- 


pable of making an expeditious paſſage, as any 


ſhips that had ever run this courſe before us: So . 


that we hoped ſoon to gain the coaſt of China, for 
Which we were now bound. And conformable to 
the general idea of this navigation given by former 
Voyagers, we conſidered it as free from all kinds 
e embarraſment of bad weather, fatigue, or ſick- 
neſs; and conſequently | we undertook it with 
alacrity, eſpecially as it was no contemptible ſtep 
towards our arrival at our native country, for 
which many of us by this time began to have great 
longings. Thus, on the 6th of May, we, for the 
laſt time, loſt ſight of the mountains of Mexico, WF 
, perſuaded, that in a few weeks we ſhould arriveaz KY 
the river of Carton in China, where we expected 
to meet with many Engliſh ſhips, and numbers of © | 
our countrymen z and hoped to enjoy the advanta- 


ges of an amicable, well-frequented port, inhabit- _ 


= A brief account = what might have been ex- 5 
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bpescded from our ſquadron, bad! it arrived 1 in 
the Saal. Seas in good time. 


'F TER the 5 of the ton of Y 
k the Commodore. and the ſhips under his oy 
command, on the coaſts of Peru and Mexico, as 


5 contained in the preceding part of this book, it . 
will be no uſeleſs dligreſſion to examine what the 5 


5 whole Tquadron might have been capable of at- 


cChieving, had it arrived in thoſe ſeas in fo good 


1 plight, as it would probably have done, had the . 


phaaſſage round Cape Horn been attempted i in a more 
ſeaſonable time of the year. This diſquiſition may _ 
be ſerviceable to thoſe who ſhall hereafter form 


projects of the like nature for that part of the 


1 world, or may be entruſted with their execution. 
And therefore I Propoſe, in this chapter, to con- 
ider as ſuccin&ly as I can, the numerous advan- 


rages which the Public might have received from 
the operations of the ſquadron, had it fer fail 


th from England a few months on er „„ 
And firſt, I muſt ſuppoſe, that 1 in \ the 13 1 


"Gs we might have got round Cape Horn with 


| an inconſiderable loſs, and without any damage to 
our ſhips or rigging. For the Duke and Ducheſs | 
of Bristol, who between them had above three 
hundred men, buried no more than two, from 


the coaſt of Brazil to Juan Fernandes; and out of 


an hundred and eighty- three hands which were on 


E E board the Duke, there were only nent one A 8 
= | oo of 


„ „„ 
of the ſcurvy, when they arrived at that Iſland : | 
Whence, as men of war are much better provided 

with all conveniencies than privateers, we might 


doubtleſs have appeared before Baldivia in full 


ſtrength, and in a condition of entering imme- 


diately on action; and therefore, as that place was 
in a very defencelefs ſtate, its cannon. incapable of — 1 


_ ſervice, and its garriſon in great meaſure unarmed, 
it was impeſtible that it could have oppoſed "i 

force, or that its half-ſtarved inhabitants, moſt of 
whom are convicts baniſhed thither from other 
parts, could have had any other thoughts than 
that of ſubmitting 3 and Baldivia, which is a moſt 
excellent port, being once taken, we ſhould im- 
mediately have been terrible to the whole kingdom 


of Chili, and ſhould doubtleſs have awed the moſt _ | | 


diſtant parts of the Spaniſh Empire. Indeed, it is 1 


| far from improbable that, by a prudent uſe of our 


advantages, we might have given a violent ſhock FF 
to the authority of Spain on that whole Continent = 


and might have render'd ſome, at leaſt, of her 
- provinces independent. This would doubtleſs have 


_ turned the whole attention of the Spaniſh Miniſtry = 1 


do that part of the world, where the danger would 1 


have been ſo preſſing: And thence Great Britain, 
and her Allies, might have been rid of the nume- | 


Ft rous embarraſments, which the wealth of the Spa- Oo 


1 miſh Indies, operating in conjunction with the Gal. 1 


lick intrigues, have conſtantly thrown in her way. 


And that I may not be thought to over-rate the : = 


: ores of this ſquadron, by aſcribing to it a power 
of overturning the Spaniſh Government in America, : 
it is neceſſary to premiſe a few obſervations on the 


condition of the Provinces bordering on the South- 
| | | | Seas, 


— 
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Seas, and on the diſpoſition of the inhabitants, 

both Spaniards and Indians, at that time; by which 

it will appear, that there was great diſſention a- 
mongſt the Governors, and dif ſection among the 
TCreolians; that they were in want of arms and 

| ſtores, and had fallen into a total neglect of all 
military regulations in their garriſons z and that as 
to the Indians on their Frontier, they were univer- 


tally diſcontented, and ſeemed to be watching with | 


| impatience for the favourable moment, when they 
might take a ſevere revenge for the barbarities g 
| they had groaned under for more than two ages; 
ſo that every circumſtance concurred to facilitate 

the enterprizes of our ſquadron. Of all theſe par- 
| ticulars we were amply informed by the letters we 
| took on board our prizes, none of thele veſſels, as 


=_ + remember, having bad the precaution to | chrow | 
1 ber papers over- board. 5 : 


The ill blood amongſt the Governors was great- = 


bs augmented by their apprehenſions of our Qua- 3 
dron; for every one being willing to have it be- 
lieved, that the bad condition of his Government : 
was not the effect of negligence, there were con- N 
3 tinual demands and remonſtrances amongſt them, a 
I order to throw the blame upon each other. 
Thus, for inſtance, the Preſident of St. Jago in 
| Chili, the Preſident of Panama, and many other 
I Governors, and military officers, were perpetually 1 
ſoliciting the Viceroy of Peru to furniſh. them 
A with the neceſſary ſupplies of money for putting 3 
| their provinces and places in a p- oper ſtate of de. 
fence to oppoſe our deſigus: But the cuſtomary. 
anſwer of the Viceroy to Th repreſentations was 


the emptineſs of the royal cheſt at Lima, and the 
| difficulties he Was under 0 . port the expences f = 
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of his o own Government; and in one of his letters, 


(which we intercepted, ) he mentioned his appre- 
benſions that he might even be neceſſitated to ſtop 
the pay of the troops and of the garriſon of Callao, | 
the key of the whole kingdom of Peru. Indeed MS 
be did at times remit to theſe Governors ſone 
part of their demands; but as What he ſent them = | 
was greatly ſhort of their wants, it rather tended # 
to the railing jealouſies and heart - burnings amongſt | 
them, than Contributed to the purpoſes f for which —_— 

; it was intended. , 


And beſides theſe mutual Je! mas the 


: Governors, the whole body of the people were 
extremely diſſatisfied; for they were fully per- 
ſuaded that the affairs of Spain for many years | 
before had been managed by the influence „ 

particular foreign intereſt, which was altogether _ 

detached from the advantages of the Spaniſh Na. 
tion: So that the 88 of theſe diſtant pro- 0 
vinces believed themſelves to be facrificed to an - 
ambition, which never conſidered their conveni- 

ence or intereſts, or paid any regard to the repu- 1 
5 tation of their name, or the honour of their coun- 

"ny; That this was the temper of the Credlian # 

5 Spaniards at that time, might be evinced from a 
hundred inſtances ; but I ſhall content myſelf with 
one, which is indeed concluſive : This is the tel 
” timony of the French Mathematicians ſent into 0 .- 
America, to meaſure the magnitude of an equa- - 
corial degree of latitude. For in the relation of 

the murther of a ſurgeon belonging to their com- mM 
T pany in one of the cities of Peru, and of the po- 
paular tumult occaſioned thereby, written by one 
of thoſe aſtronomers, the author confeſſes, that 


che inhabitants, during the uproar, all joined in. 
Tha imprecatiors 
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imprecations on their bad Governors, and beſtowed 


the moſt abuſive language upon the French, deteſt- 


ing them, in all probability, more particularly as 


belonging to a nation, to whoſe influence in the 


Spantſh Counſels che 5 paniards e all their wil. 5 
fortunes. 


And whilſt the Creolian Spdbiarde . were bis dir. 


| ſatisfied, it appears by the letters we intercepted, 
that the Indians, on almoſt every frontier, were ripe 5 
for a revolt, and would have taken up arms on the 
=_ ſlighteſt encouragement ; in particular, the Indians 
in the ſouthern parts of Peru; as likewiſe the Ar 
| raucos, and the reſt of the Chilian Indians, the moſt 
powerful and terrible to the Spaniſb name of any on 
that Continent, For it ſeems, that in the diſpues 
between the Spaniards and the Tndians, whicir hap- 
pened ſome time before our arrival; the Spaniards „ 
5 inſulted the Indians with an account of the 
| force, which they expected from Old Spain under Dy 
| the command of Admiral Pizarro, and had vaunt= | 
| ed that he was coming thither to compleat the great 
= work, which had been left unfiniſhed by his abel . 
| tors. Theſe threats alarmed the Indians, and made = 
wem believe that their extirpation was reiolved on: 
Por the Pizarro's being the firſt conquerors of that f 
coaſt, the Peruvian Indians held the name, and all 
| tharbore it, in execration; not having forgot the 
geſtruction of their Monarchy, the maſſacre of their 
beloved Inca, Atapalipa, the extinction of their re- 
| Jigion, and the ſlaughter of their anceſtors ; 5 all 
1 by the family of the Pizarro's. The 1 
Cbilian Indians too abhorred a Chief deſcended 3 
from thoſe, who, by their lieutenants, had firſt at- 
tempted to inflave them, and had neceflitated their 
Tribes, for more than a Century, 10 be continu- 


ally | 


— 


f ally waſting their blood in defence of their inde- 
pendency. 
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And let it not be ſoppoſed, that among thoſe 


barbarous nations the traditions of ſuch diſtant 
tranſactions could not be continued till the preſent 
times; for all who have been acquainted with that 
part of the world agree, that the 7ndians, in their | 
e public feaſts, and annual ſolemnities, conſtantly | 
revive the memory of theſe tragic incidents; and 
thoſe who have been preſent at theſe ſpectacles, | 
have obſerved, that all the recitals and repreſenta- 
tions of this kind were received with an enthuſiaſtic 
rage, and with ſuch vehement emotions, as plainly | 
evinced how ſtrongly the memory of their former 
wrongs was implanted in them, and how accept- WF 
able the means of revenge would at all times prove. 
. Te o this account 1 muſt add too, that the Spaniſh I] 
1 8 Governors themſelves were ſo fully informed of the = 
diſpoſition of the Indians, and were o apprehen- 5 
ſive of a general defection among them, that they BB 
employed all their induſtry to reconcile the moſt | 
dangerous tribes, and to prevent. them, from im- 
mediaely taking up. arms: Among the reſt, te FF 
Preſident of Chili i in particular made large conceſ. 
ſions to the Au rat uc, and the other CLilian Indian, 
by which, and by diſtributing conſiderable preſents 
to their leading men, he at laſt got them to conſent 
"WS prolongation of the truce between the two na- 
tions. But theſe negotiations were not concluded 
at the time when we might have been in the St.. | 
| Seas; and had they been compleated, yet the ha- # 
tred of theſe Indians to the Spaniards was ſo great, 
that it would have been impoſſible for their chiets 
to have prevented their j Joining us. Cs 


Thus 
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Thus then it appears, that on our arrival in the 


| South«ſea we might have found the whole coaſt un- 
: provided with troops, and deſtitute even of arms : : 
For we well knew from every particular intelli- 
gence, that there were not three hundred fire- arms, 
of which too the greateſt part were matchlocks, in 
all the province of Cbili. At the ſame time, the 
Indians would have been ready to revolt, the S- 
niard, diſpoſed to mutiny, and the Govern ors en- 
f raged with each other, and each prepared to rejoice 
at the diſgrace of his antagonilt z whilſt we, on 
the other hand, might have conſiſted of | near two 
thouland men, the greateſt part in health and vi- 
gour, all wel- armed, and united under a Chief, 
whoſe enterpriſing g genius (as we have ſeen) could ; 
not be depreſſed by a continued ſeries of the moſt 
ſiniſter events, and whoſe equable and prudent turn 
of temper would. have remained unvaried, in the 


1100 


midſt of the greateſt degree of good { cceſs 3, and - 
| who beſides poſſeſſed, in a C dil ng uiſned manner, 5 
5 che two qualities, the moſt neceſſary | in theſe un- 
common undertakings ; I mean, that of maintain- 
ing his authority, and preſerving at the ſame time, 
= the affeftions of his people. Our other officers 
too, of every rank, appear, by the experience . 
Public hath ſince had of them, to have been equal 


to any enter prize they might have been charged 


with by cheir Commander: And our men, (at all 

8 times brave, if well conducted) in ſuch a cauſe, 7 
. where treaſure was the objec ty and under ſuch lead-. 

ers, would dou btleſs have been prepared to rival che 
moſt celebrated atchi vements hirherto bete! 
by Britijh Mariners. 


-It cannot then be conteſted, but that Baldi via 


: muſt have durrendered on the appearance . 


e ER * 
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ſquadron : Aſter which, it may be preſumed, that 
the Arraucos, the Pulches and Penguinches, inhabi- 
ting the banks of the river Imperial, about twenty- 
five leagues to the northward of this place, would 
have immediately taken up arms, being g diſpoſed, as 
| hath been already related, and encouraged by the 


arrival of ſo conſiderable a force in their neigh- 


Ds bourhood, As theſe Indians can bring 1 into the feld d 
near thirty thouſand men, the greateſt part of them _ 
horſe, their firſt ſtep would doubtleſs have been the = 
_ invading the province of Cbili, which they would 

have found totally unprovided of ammunition and 


weapons; and as its inhabitants are a luxurious and | 


effeminate race, they would have been incapable, 1 
on ſuch an emergency, of giving any oppoſition - 
this rugged enemy : So that it is no ſtrained conjec- 
: ture to imagine, that the Indians would have been 


ſoon maſters of the whole country. And the other 


Indians on the frontiers of Peru being equally diſ- 
pofed with the Arraucos to ſhake olf the Spaniſh 
| yoke ; it is highly probable, that they likewile | 


would have embraced the occaſion, and that a 8 


EO neral inſurrection would have taken place through = : 


all the Spaniſh territories in South America; in 85 


. which caſe, the only reſource left to the Creolian; | 
—- (diffarisfied as they were with the Spaniſh Govern- 


ment) would have been to have made the belt |} 
terms they could with their Indian neighbours, ane 

to have withdrawn themſelves from the obedience = 

of a Maſter, who had ſhown ſo lictle regard to their 
ſecurity. This laſt ſuppoſition may perhaps appear 


chimerical to thoſe, who meaſure the poſſibility of ; 


= all events by the ſcanty ſtandard of their own ex- 


perience; but the temper of the times, and the 


. e diſlike of the natives to the meaſures then — 


3 „ -. purſued 
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leaſt its poſſibility. But not to inſiſt on the pre 


ſumption of a general revolt, it is ſufficient for oor 


purſued by the Spaniſh Court, ſufficiently « evince at 


_ purpoſe to conclude, that the Arraucos would ; 
ſcarcely have failed of taking arms on our appear- 


15 ance: For this alone would ſo far have embar- : 


raſſed the enemy, that they would no longer have 


thought of oppoſing us; but would have turned 
all their care to the Indian affairs; as they ſtill re- 
member, with the utmoſt horror, the ſacking of . 
their cities, the rifling of their convents, the capti- 
vity of their wives Fol? daughters, and the 2 


+. xion of: their country by theſe reſolute ſavages, i 


the laſt war between the two nations. For it Mun 


BH be remembered, that this tribe of J en have been 


8 frequently ſucceſs! ul againſt the , Paniards, and poſ- 


ſeſs at this time a larg re tract of country, which was 


ie formerly full of Jer 2 towns and villages, whoſe 


inhabitants were all either deſtroyed, or carried in- 
0 captivity by the Arraucos and the neighbouring _ 
Indians, who, in a war againſt the Spaniards, never 


fail to join their forces. 


e even, independent of an 1 revolt, _ 
were but two places on all the coaſt of the S 


* Sea, which could be ſuppoſed capable of refiſting 


our ſquadron 3 ; theſe were the cities of Panama N 


Callao: As to the firſt of theſe, its fortifications 


7 were fo decayed, and it was ſo much in want of 


5 powder, that the Governor himſelf, in an inter- 


cepted letter, acknowledged it was incapable of iy : 


5 ing defended; ſo that I take it for granted, i 


would have given us but little trouble, checially 


ik we had opened a communication acroſs the Iſth- | 


Y mus with our fleet on the other ſide: And for the : 


city and port of Callao, its condition was not much 
e C 2 . 5 better 


— ———— — 
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better than that of Panama ; for its walls are built 5 
upon the plain ground, without either out- work or 
ditch before them, and conſiſt only of very ſlender 
feeble maſonry, without any earth behind them; 
ſo that a battery of five or ſix pieces of cannon, 
raiſed any where within four or five hundred paces 
of the place, would have had a full view of the 
whole rampart, and would have opened 1 it ina ſhort 
time; and the breach hereby formed, as the walls 
are ſo extremely thin, could not have been difficult 
of aſcent; ſor the ruins would have been but little 
; higher than the ſurface of the ground 3 and it 
would have yielded this particular advantage to the 
aſſailants, that the bullets, which grazed upon it, 
would have driven before them ſuch ſhivers of 
brick and ſtone, as would have prevented the ga- 
 __riſon from forming behind it, ſuppoſing that the FF 
troops employed! in che defence of the place, ſhould _ 
have ſo far ſurpaſſed. the uſual limits of Creolian 
bravery, as to reſolve to ſtand a general aſſault : EI 
Indeed, ſucha reſolution cannot be imputed tothems 
for the garriſon and people were in general diſ- 
ſatisfied "with: the Viceroy" ; behaviour, and were 
never expected to act a vigorous part. The Vice- 
roy himſelf greatly apprehended that the Commo- 
dore would make him a viſit at Lima, the capitol | 
of the kingdom of Peru; to prevent which, „5 
poſllible, he had ordered twelve gallies to be built 
at Guaiaquil and other Places, which were intended : 
to oppoſe the landing of our boats, and to hinder 
us from puſhing our men on ſhore. But this was 
an impracticable Project, and proceeded on the 
ſuppoſition that our ſhips, when we ſhould land 
our men, would keep at ſuch a diſtance, that theſe 
1 „„ allies, by nen little water, would have been 
1 out 


Ly 
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out of the reach of their guns; horas the Com- 

modore, before he had made ſuch au attempt. | 
would doubtleſs have been poſſeſſed of ſeveral prize 
ſhips, which he would not have heſitated to have 


run on ſhore for the protection of his boats; 8 


beſides there were many places on that coaſt, and 


one i in particular in the neighbourhood of Callao, | 


where there was good anchoring g, though a great 
depth of water, within a cable's length of the 


| ſhore; ſo that the cannon of the men of war would 


5 have ſwept all the coaſt to above a mile' s diſtance 
from the water's edge, and would have effeQuaily | 
prevented any force from aſſembling to oppoſe the = 
landing and forming of our men : i And the place 
had this additional advantage, that it was but two 
leagues diſtant from the city of Lima; ſo that we 


might have been at that city within four hours * 
we ſhould have been firſt diſcovered from the ſhore, 
me face I have here in view 1 about two ſeagues 2 
| South of Callao, and juſt to the northward of the 
head- land called, i in Fregier's ; draught of | that coaſt, _ 


Morro Solar. Here there is ſeventy | or cighty fa. 


| thom of water, within two cables length of the : 
ſmhore; and the Shania. ds themſelves were ſo ap- 
prehenſive of our attempting to land there, that 8 


they had projected: to build a fort cloſe to the wa- 5 


ter; but th cre being no money in the royal cheſts, _ 


5 they could! not go on with that work, and there- 
fore they contented themſelves With rns 4 


guard of an hundred horſe there, that the y might 
: be ſure to receive early notice of our : appearance n 


their coaſt. Indeed ſome of them (as we are tolc + 
conceiving our management at fea to be 2s pufilla- 
nimous as their own, * that the Commo N 
0 c 3 5 dore | 
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dore would t never date to bring in - bis ſhips there | 
for fear that in fo great a depth of water their 

anchors could not hold them. * 
And here let it not be imagined, that I am pro- 
ceeding upon groundleſs and extravagant preſump- 

tions, when I conclude, that fifteen hundred or a 
thouſand of our people, well conducted, ſhould _ 

have been an over-match for any numbers the Spa- 5 

85 niards could muſter in South- America. For, not to 

mention the experience we had of them at Paita 


and Petaplan, it muſt be remembered, that our 


Commodore was extremely ſolicitous to have A 
his men trained to the dexterous uſe of their fire - 
arms; whereas the Spaniards, in this part of the 
Vorld, were in great want of arms, and were very 
awk ward in the management of the few they had: 
And though, on their repeated repreſentations, the 
Court of Spain had ordered ſeveral thouſand firelocks 


do be put on board Pizarro's ſquadron, yet thoſe, Ts 
it is evident, could not have been in America time 


; enough to have been employed againſt us; ſo that 
by our arms, and our readineſs in the uſe of them 
(not to inſiſt on the timidity and ſofneſs of our 


enemy) we ſhould in ſome degree have had the 


ſime advantages, which the Spaniards themſelves _ 


. had, in the firſt diſcovery of this country, 8 5 


= its naked and unarmed inhabitants. 115 
And now. let it be conſidered what were che events 


1 which we had to fear, or what were the circum- 


| ſtances which could have prevented us from giving 7 
law to all the coaſt of South America, and thereby _ 


cutting off from Spain the reſources which ſhe drew _ 


from thoſe immenſe provinces. By ſea there was 


no force capable of oppoſing us; for how ſon | 


oi tever we had failed, Pizarro 8 ſquadron could not 
N 5 have 
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15 have failed ſooner than 1 it did, and thanks could 
not have avoided the fate ic met with: As we ſhould 
have been maſters of the ports of Chili, we could 
there have ſupplied ourſelves with the proviſions 


we wanted in the greateſt plenty; and from Baldi- 
via to the equinoctial we ran no riſque of loſing our 


men by ſickneſs, (that being of all cms. the . 


moſt temperate and healthy) nor of having our 5 
ſhips diſabled by bad weather; and had we wanted 
hands to aſſiſt in the navigating our ſquadron, 


a whilſt a conſiderable part of our men were employ'd 5 
on ſhore, we could not have falled of getting 
whatever numbers we Pleaſed in the ports we Would 5 
| have taken, and the prizes which would have fallen 
into our hands : and I muſt obſerve that the Indi- 


ans, who are the principal ſailors i in that part of the 


5 world, are extremely docile, and dexterous, and 
though they are not fit to ſtruggle with the incle- 


mencies of a cold climate, yet in temperate ſcas ; 


they are moſt uſeful and laborious ſeamen. 


Thus then it appears, what important revoluti- 8 
ons might have been brought about by our qua- 


dron, had it departed from England as early ie 
ought to have done: And from hence it is eaſy to 
' conclude, what immenſe advantages might have 1 
thence accrued to the public. For, as on our ſuc- 
_ ceſs it would have been mpoſſible for the kingdom 


BR. Spain to have received any treaſure from = 


provinces borderi ing on the South-Seas, or even to 


| have had any communication with them, it i 
tain that the whole attention of that Monar chy wuſt 
have been immediately employed i in regaining the 
Es poſſeſſion of theſe ineſtimable territories, either by 


err compact. By the firſt of theſe methods 1 
4 was ſcarcely ppl they could ſucceed 3 for It: 


ce 73 2 wuſt 1 
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muſt have been at leaſt a twelve- month from our 
arrival, before any ſhips from Spain could get into 

the Scuth Seas, and thoſe perhaps ſeparated, dif- 
abled, and fickly 3 and by that time they would 

have had no port in their poſſeſſion, either to ren- 
dezvous at, or to refit : ; whilſt we might have been ; 


ſuppl ied acroſs the Iſthmus with whatever neceſſa- 


ries, ſtores, or even men we wanted, and might 

thereby have maintained our ſquadron in as good 4a 

plight, as when it firſt ſet fail from St. Helens, In 
hort, it required but little prudence in the conduct 


N this buſineſs to have rendered all the efforts of 


Spain, ſeconded by the power of France, ineffe- 
ctual, and to have maintained our conqueſts i in defi- 
ance of them both: So that they muſt either have 
reſolved to have leſt Great-Britain maſters of the 
wealth of Soc th- America, (the principal ſupport of 
all their deſtructive projects) or they muſt have ſub- 
mitted to her terms, and have been contented to 
receive thoſe provinces back again, as an equiva- 
lent for theſe reſtrictions to their future ambition, 
which her prudence ſhould i.ave dictated to them. 


; Having thus diſcuſſed the prodigious weight which F 


the operations of our ſquadron might have added 160 


che national influence of this kingdom, FE ſhall ee 
end this ſecond book, referring to the next, the 


5 paſſage of the ſnattered remains of « our force acroſs 


the Pacific Ocean, and all their future tranſactions 


85 eil the Commodore 8 arrival in n England. 
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CHAP. 3 


The n run » from the coaſt of Movies to the La- 


aro ones or r Marian lands. e 


the getting into the latitude of 13 or 14 North; 


_ that being the parallel where the Pacific Ocean is 
8 moſt uſually croſſed, and conſequently where the ” 

navigation is eſteemed the ſafeſt: This laſt b 
poſe we had ſoon anſwered, being 1 in a day or two 


— e o Bs RY At che 11 
time 


"FH EN, on the 0 aC 1 1 1742, we : 
left the coaſt of America, we ſtood i 
= the S. W. with a view of meeting with . 
1 che N. E. trade- wind, which the accounts of former 
FF writers made us expect at ſeventy or eighty leagues: 
diſtance from the land: We had beſides another 
| reaſon for ſtanding to the ſouthward, which was 
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time we were alſo farther from the hore, than we : 
had preſumed was neceſſary for the falling in with 
the trade-wind : But in this particular we were moſt | 
grievouſly diſappointed; for the wind ſtill conti. 
nuedd to the weſtward, or at beſt variable. As the 
getting into the N. E. trade, was to us a matter of | 


2 the laſt conſequence, we ſtood more to the ſouth- 


ward, and made many experiments to meet with 
it; but all our efforts were for a long time unſuc- 
ceſsful: So that it was ſeven weeks, from our 
leaving the coaſt, before we got into the true trade- 
wind. This was an interval, in which we believed 
we ſhould well nigh have reached the eaſtermoſt 


parts of Afia: But we were ſo baffled with the 


contrary and variable winds, which for all that time | 


perplexed us, that we were not as yet advanced | 


| above a fourth part of the way. The delay alone 


would have been a ſufficient mortification ; bit 
there were other circumſtances attending it, which bw 


rendered this ſituation not leſs terible, and our | 


apprehenſions perhaps ſtill greater than in any of 


our paſt diſtreſſes. For our two ſhips were by this 
time extremely crazy; 3 and many days had not 
| paſſed, before we diſcovered a ſpring in the fore- | 


maaſt of the Centurion, which rounded about twenty- 


* inches of its circumference, and which was = 


| Judged to be at leaſt four inches deep: And no 
ſooner had our Carpenters ſecured this with fiſhing 


5 it, but the Glouceſter made a ſignal of diſtreſs; 3 : 


we learnt that ſhe had a dangerous ſpring in her 
main- maſt, twelve feet below the truſſel- trees; „ ſo 


that ſhe could not carry any ſail upon it. Dur 
— Carpenters, | on a ſtrict examination of this maſt, 


found it fo very rotten and decayed, that they 


k e it neceſſary to cut it down as low as it ap- 
. peared | 
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peared to have deen injured; and by this it was re- 
duced to nothing but a ſtump, which ſerved only 
as a ſtep to the top- maſt. Theſe accidents aug- 
mented Our delay, and occaſioned us great anxiety = 
about our future ſecurity : For on our leaving the 
coaſt of Mexico, the ſcurvy had begun to make its 
appearance again amongſt our people ; though from 
our departure from Juan Fernandes we had ll then 
; enjoyed a moſt uninterrupted {tate of health. We | 
| too well knew the effects of this diſeaſe, from our 
| former fatal experience, to ſuppoſe that any thing 85 
but a ſpeedy paſſage could ſecure the greater part 
of our crew from periſhing by it: And as, after 
being ſeven weeks ar ſea, there did not appear any 
reaſons that could perſuade us, we were nearer che 
| trade-wind, than when we firſt ſer out; there was 
no ground for us to ſuppoſe, but our paſſage would 
prove at leaſt three times as long as we at firſt ex- 
pected; and conſequent ly we had the melancholy : 
F proſpect, either of dying by the ſcurvy, or periſh- 
ng with the ſhip for want of hands to navigate her. 
85 Indeed; ſome amongſt us were at firſt willing "BE 
2 believe, that in this warm climate, ſo different om 
$ what we felt in paſſing round Cape Horn, the vio- 
FF lence of this diſeaſe, and its fatality, might be in 
$ ſome degree mitigated ; as it had not been unuſual _ 
F to fuppoſe that its particular virulence in that paſ- | 
ſage was in a great meaſure owing to the ſeverity 
of the weather : But the havock of the diſtemper, 1 
in our preſent circumſtances, ſoon convinced us of -. 
| the falſity of this ſpeculation ; ; as it likewiſe ex- 
ploded fome other opinions, which uſually paſs _ 
8 WP current about the cauſe and nature of this diſeaſe, 
For it has been generally preſumed, that plenty 
of freſh Proviſions, and of water are effectual 1 
. 55 ventives 5 
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Ff 
ventives of this malady ; but it happened that in 


the preſent inſtance we had a conſiderable ſtock of | 
freſh proviſions on board, as hogs. and fowls, 

which were taken at Paita; and we beſides almoſt {| 

every day caught great abundance of bonito's, dol. 


phins, and albicores 3 and the unſettled ſeaſon, 


Which deprived us of the benefit of the trade-wind, 


proved extremely rainy; ſo that we were enabled 


g to fill up our water caſk, almoſt as faſt as they 


were empty; and each man had five pints of water 


allowed him every day, during the paſſage. Bur 
© notwithſtanding this plenty of water, and that the 
freſh proviſions were diſtributed amongſt the ſick, 
and the whole crew often fed upon fiſh, yet neither 
| were the ſick hereby relieved, nor the progreſs and | 
advancement « of the diſeaſe retarded : Nor was it in 
--thele. inſtances only that we found ourſelves diſap- | 
pointed; for though it has been uſually eſteemed a I 


neceſſary piece of manag ement to keep all ſhips, 


: where the crews are large, as clean and airy be- 
tween decks as poſlible ; 5 and it hath been believed 


by many, that this partic: lar, if well attended to, 


would prevent the appearance of the ſcurvy, or at 
leaſt, mitigate its effects; yet we obſer ved, during *F 


the latter part of our run, that though we kept all all 


our ports open, and took uncommon pains in 
dleanſing and ſweetning the ſhips, yet neither the 
Es progreſs, nor the virulence of the diſcaſe were | 
2 thereby ſenſibly e,, es 1 
However, I would not be underſtoadit to 1 th ak 
freſn proviſions, plenty of water, and a conſtant freſh 


- ſupply of ſweet air between decks, are matters of 16 
moment: Iam, on the contrary, well fatisfied, that 
ney are all of them articles of great importance. 

Fe and * 


l; 


1 nd at t laſt dec! ared, that all his 


1 


and are doubtleſs extremely conducive to the healtli 


and vigour of a crew, and may in many caſes pre- 


vent the fatal malady we are now ſpeaking of trom 


taking place. All 1 have aimed at, in what! 
have advanced, is only to ſhew that in- ſome 


inſtances, both the cure, and prevention of this x 


diſeaſe, is impoſſible to be effected by any ma- 
nagement, or by the application of any reme- _ 
dies which can be made uſe of at ſea. Indeed I A 

S am myſelf fully perſuaded, that when it has once 
F got to a certain head, there are no other means in 


nature for relieving the diſeaſed, but carrying them 
on ſhore, or at leaſt bringing them into the neigh- | 


| bourhood of land. Perhaps a diſtinct and adequate 


$200 


knowledge of the ſource of this diſeaſe may never = 
be diſcovered ; but in general, there is no difficul- 


ty in conceiving, ny at as a continued ſupply 8 


freſh air is neceſſary to all animal life Y and as this 5 


or is ſo particular a fluid, that v ithout loſing ts: 
| elaſticity, or any of its obvious Properties, it may 8 


be rendered unfit for this purpoſe, by the mixing 
with it ſome very ſubtle and other wiſe | imperce pti- : 
ble effluvia; it may be conceived, I fay ty, that the 
ſteams ariſing from the occan may have a tendency 5 
to render the air they are ſpr cad through les pro- 


perly adapted to the ſupport of of the life 35 5 . 
TW animals, unleſs theſe ſteams are corrected by | 


efluvia of another kind, and which perhaps the 
land alone can ſupp] ly. f | 


Io what hath been bs Cai 41 in n relation to this 85 
diſeaſe, I ſhall add, that our ſurge on (who Sins 5 


F our paſſage round Cape Horn, had aſcribed the 
T wortalicy we ſuffered to the ſeverity of the c limate) 


exerted himſelf in the preſent run to the uimoſt, 


ne af ures were to- 
| rally a 
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tally ineffectual, and did not in the leaſt avail his 
patients: On which it was reſolved by the Com- 
modore to try the effects of two medicines, which, 
jiuſt before his departure from England, were the 
ſubject of much diſcourſe, I mean the pill and drop 
of Mr. Ward. For however violent the effects of 
theſe medicines are ſaid to have ſometimes proved. 
yet in the preſent inſtance, where deſtruction ſeemed 
inevitable without ſome remedy, the experiment 
at leaſt was thought adviſeable : And therefore, 
one or both of them, at different times, were given 
to perſons in every ſtage of the diſtemper. Out of 
the numbers that took them, one, ſoon after ſwal- 
1 15 lowing the pill, was ſeized with a violent bleeding 
at the 2 He was before given over by the for. XZ 
- geon, and lay almoſt at the point of death; but he 
immediately found himſelf much better, and con- 
tinued to recover, though ſlowly, till we arrived 
on ſhore, which was near a fortnight after. A few | 
others too were relieved for ſome days, but the 
diſeaſe returned again with as much violence as 
ever; though neither did theſe, nor the reſt, who = 
received no benefit, appear to be reduced to a I 


= 

Vorſe condition than they would have been if they s 
had taken nothing. The moſt remarkable property | 
of theſe medicines, and what was obvious in almoſt 1 

. every one that took them, was, that they operated F * 
N proportion to the vigour of the patient; to that IF + 
thoſe that were within two or three days of dying © 
were ſcarcely affected; and as the patient was di- 4 
ferently advanced in the diſeaſe, the operation was I} * 


either a gentle perſpiration, an eaſy vomit, or 4 

| moderate purge: But if they were taken by one in | © 
full ſtrength, they then produced all the before- " 
| mentioned effects with conſiderable violence, which 8 
ſome- | | 
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ſometimes continued for ſix or eight hours toge- 
ther, with little intermiſſion, But to return. to the 
proſecution of our voyage. . 
J have already obſerved, that, a few days after 
out running off the coaſt of . the Glouceſter 
had her main maſt cut down to a flump, and we 
vere obliged to fiſh our fore-maſt ; and that theſe. 
misfortunes were greatly aggravated, by our meet- 
ing. with contrary and variable winds for near ſeven 
1 weeks.” I ſhall now add, that when we reached 
che trade- wind, and it ſettled between the North 
and the Eaſt, yet it ſeldom blew with ſo much 
ſtrength, but the Centurion might have carried al! 
| her ſmall fails abroad with the greateſt fafet7 ; 
ſo that now, had we been a ſingle ſhip, we might 
have run down our longitude apace, and have 
reached the Ladrones ſoon enough to have recover- 
ed great numbers of our men, Who afterwards 
periſhed. But the Glouceſter, by the loſs of her 
main- maſt, of ailed o very heavily, that we had 
ſeldom any more than our top-ſails ſet, and yet ; 
verre frequently obliged to lie too for her: And, 
| conceive, that in the whole we loſt lictle leſs CD 
than a month by our attendance. upon her, in cot. 
_ of the various miſchances ſhe encounter- 
ed. In all this run it was remarkable, that we 
| were rarely many days together, | without ſeeing. ED 
great numbers of birds; Which is a proof that 


18 there are many iſlands, or at leaſt rocks, ſcattered all . 
Ne along, at no very conſiderable diſtance from dunrt 
1 uc. Some indeed there are mar! ed. in the 

- xi Snaniſh c chart, hereafter inſerted ; but the frequency 5 
o the birds ſeem to evince, that there are many 
ne- more than have been hitherto diſcovered : For the 
"I. greateſt part of the birds, we obſerved, were ſuch | 


N : 
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as are known. to rooſt on ſhore ; and the manner 
of their appearance ſufficiently made out, they they 
came from ſome diſtant haunt every morning, and 
returned thither again in the evening; for we 
never ſaw them early or late; and the hour of 
their arrival and departure gradually varied, which 
we ſuppoſed was occaſioned by our running nearer | 
| their haunts, or getting farther from them. 


The trade-wind continued to favour us who — 


any fluctuation, from the end of June till towards 


the end of July. But on the 26th of July, being | 
then, as we eſteemed, about three hundred leagues BF 
diſtant from the Ladrones, we met with a welterly 9 


wind, which did not come about again 1 1 
eaſtward in four days time. This was a moſt di- 
ſpiriting incident, as it at once damped all our 
hopes of ſpeedy relief, eſpecially too as it was at- 
tended with a vexatious accident to the Glouceſter : 


For in one part of theſe four days the wind a. 
ted to a calm, and the ſhips rolled very deep ; 1 
by which means the Glouceſter's forecap ſplit, and 


her top maft came by the board, and broke her 5 


5 fore- yard directly i in the ſlings. As ſhe was here- L 


by rendere 4 incapable of making : any fail for ſome 


time, we were obliged, as on as a gale ſprung | 


up, to take her in row ; and near twenty of the 


hea leſt and ableſt of our ſeamen were taken from 


the uſineſs of our own ſhip, and were employed 


for eight or ten days togc: her on board the Gl “ 


Tn ceſter | in repairing her damages: But theſe things, : 
mortifying, as we thought them, were but the 
beginning of our diſaſters ; for ſcarce had our 
people finiſhed their buſizeſs in the Glouceſter, be- 
fore we met with a moſt violent ſtorm in the 


weſtern board, which obliged us to lie to. In 42 
| - the 
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the beginning of this ſtorm our ſhip forung a "OY 5 
and let in fo much water, that all our people, 
officers included, were employed continually in 
working the pumps: And the next day we had 
the vexation to ſee the Glouceſter, with her top- 
maſt once more by the board; and whilſt we were 
viewing her with great concern for this new di- 
ſtreſs, we ſaw her main- top maſt, Which had hi- 
therto ſerved as a jury main- maſt, ſhare the f. une 
fate. This compleated our misfortunes, and „ 
dered them without reſource ; ; for we knew 1 
Glouceſter? screw were fo few and feeble, | that with- _ 
out our aſliſtance they could not be relieved: 
And our ſick were now fo far encrea led, and thoſe YT 
that remained in health fo continually | fatigued wit * 
the additional duty of our pumps, that it was im- 
poſſible for us to lend chem any aid. Indeed we 
were not as yet fully apprized of the deplorable 
ſttuation of the Glo uceſter® 8 crew; for when the 
ſtorm abated, (which during its continuance. pre- 7 
"vented all communication with them) the Glouceſter 
bore up under our ſtern; and Captain Michel in- 
formed the Commodore, that beſides the loſs of - = 
his maſts, which was all that had appeared 0 
the ſhip had then no Jeſs than ſeven feet of water 
in her hold, although his officers and men had - 
been kept conſtantly at the Pump for the laſt 85 
twenty four hours. . 


This laſt circumſtanc ce was Indeed: 4 moſt ter- 


rible accumulation to the other extraordinary „„ 
ſtreſſes of che Glouceſter, and required. af poſtible, 
the molt. ſpeedy and vigorous afliftance z which 
ag Milehel begged "the Commo: lore to ſend ; 
him: But the gebility of our people, and our 
own. immediate * venere 1t impoſ- 5 


Dad. = ſible 


they could continue their labour no longer; but 3 


5 in the hold, which covered their caſk, 0 that 


"T0 
ſible for the Co i506 to comply with his re- 
queſt, A!! chat could be done was to ſend our 
boat on board for a more particular condition of 
the alp; and it was ſoon ſuſpected that che taking 
er » people on beard us, and then deſtroying her, 
das the only meaſure that could be proſecuted in 

3c preſent emergency, both for the ſecurity of ag 
their lives and of our Wm. „„ 
Our boat ſoon returned with a repreſentation of 
the. frate of the Glouceſter, and of her ſeveral de- 
: fects, ſigned by Captain Mitchel and all his offt. 
cers; by which it appeared, that ſne had ſprung 
a leak by the ſtern-poſt being looſe, and working FF 
with every roll of che ſhip, and by two beams a 
mid ſhips being broken in the orlope; no part of--:4 
which the Carpenters reported was poſſible to be 
repairecd at ſea: That both officers and men had 
worked twenty-four hours at the pump without 
inter miſſion, and were at length ſo fatigued, that 


had been forced to deſiſt, with ſeven feet of water : 


they could neither come at freſh water, nor pro- 5 
vilion: That they had no maſt ſtanding, except 


1 0 the fore- maſt, the mizen-maſt, and the mizen top- 
_ maſt, nor had they any ſpare maſts to get up in 


the room of thoſe they had loſt : That the ſhip 
Was beſides extremely decayed i in every part, for 


3 3 her knees and clamps were all worked quite looſe, 


and her upper works in general were ſo looſe, 5 
that the quarter-deck was ready to drop down: | 
And that her crew was greatly reduced, for chere 5 

| remained alive on board her no more than ſeventy- 
ſeven men, eighteen boys, and two priſoners, of- 
ficers included; 3 and that of this whole * 5 

| only 


* 493 1 
only ſixteen. men, and eleven bor were capable : 


of keeping the deck, and ſeveral of theſe very 
infirm. 55 


The Commodore, on | the peruſal of this melan- 
choly repreſentation, preſently ordered them a 


ſupply of water and proviſions, of which they 
| ſeemed to be in immediate want, and at the ſame 


time ſent his own Carpenter on board them, to 
examine into the truth of every particular; : and E 


. being found, on the ſtricteſt enquiry, that the 1 


| preceding account was in no inſtance exaggerated, 


it plainly appeared, that there was no poſibiliry > 


of preſerving the Glouceſter any longer, as her 
leaks were irreparable, and the united hands on 

board both ſhips, capable of wor king , would not _ 
be able to free her, even if our own ſhip ſhould | 


not employ any part of chem. What then could F 


be reſolved on, when it was the utmoſt we our- _ 
ſelves could do to manage our own pumps? In. 
| deed there was no room for deliberation ; ; the only 


8 ſtep to be taken Was, the ſaving the lives of PAY 1 


| | few that remained on board the Glouceſter, and 
getting out of her as much as was poſſible before 
| ſhe was deſtroyed. And therefore the Commodore 4 


immediately ſent an order to Captain Mitchel, as 


the weather was now calm and favourable, to ſend 


his people on board the Centurion as e expeditiouſly 


as he could; and to take out ſuch ſtores as he BN 


could get at, whilſt the ſhip. could be kept above : 


water. And as our leak required lefs attention, 15 


whilſt the preſent eaſy weather continued, we ſent 


our boats, with as many men as we could ſpare, o 
Captain Micbel's „ 
Tube removing the Clonceſter's people on board _ 
; and the getting out ſuch ſtores as could moſt eaſily | 


Da . by - 
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be come at, gave us full employment for two s 
days. Mr. Anon was extremely deſirous to have 
gotten two of her cables and an anchor, but the 
ſhip rolled fo much, and the Men were ſo exceſ- 
lively fatigued, that they were incapable of eftect- 
ing it; nay, it was even with the greateſt difficulty 
that the prize- money, which the Glouceſter had 
taken in the Sb. Seas, was ſecured, and ſent on 
board the Centurion: However, the prize- goods 
on board her, which amounted to ſeveral thou- 
fand pounds in value, and were principally the 
Contrrion s property, were entirely loſt; nor could 
any more proviſion be got out than five caſk of 
Hower, three of which were ſpoiled by the falt- 
water, Their ſick men amounting to near ſeven- 
ty, re re: noved into boats with as much care as N 
the circumſtances of that time would permit; but 
three or four of them expired as they were hoiſting 
5 hem inte che Cen. 
It was the 15th of Au guſt, in the e cvening - before 
| the G0. {C eſter Ty 48. clear ed ot- every thing Hu was | 
propolcd to be removed: and tho! agh the hold 
was BOW almoſt full of w ater, yet, as the Carpen- 


7 ters ; were of opinion. th at ſhe might (till {ſwim for 


| fame time, if the calm ſhould continue, and the 
water become ſmooth, the was ſet on fire for we 


knew not how ncar we might be to the Iſland 
of Guam, whic 1 Wa in the poſſeſſion of our ene- 


mies, and the wreck i ſuch a ſhip would have 


Xen to them no contet nptible acquiſition. When 
0 30 was let on fire, Captain Mitchel and his Officers 
lett her, and came on board the Centurion : And 
We Nt mediately ſtood from the wreck, not with- _ 
out ſome apprehenſions (as we had now only a 
light breeze) that it ſhe blew Up ſoon, the con- 
3 5 cuſſion + 


I 495 ) . 
cuſſion of the air - might damage our rigging; but 
| the fortunately burnt, though very bereely; the 
whole night, her guns firing ſucceſſively, as the 
flames reached them. And it was ſix in the morn- 
ing, when we were about four leagues diſt. ant, be- x 
fore ſhe blew up; the report ſhe "made upon this 
occaſion was but a ſmall one, but there was an 
: exceeding black pillar of ſmoke, which ſhot up 
into the air to a very conſiderable height. 8 
Thus periſhed his Majeſty 8 ſhip the Glouceſter. - 
| And now it might have been expeRted, that being 
freed from the embarraſments Whic h her frequent 
diſaſters had involved us in, we. might proceed : 
on our way much briſker than we hac hitherto 
done, eſpecially as we had received | fot me {mall 
addition to our ſtrength, by t the taking on board 1 
the Ghuceſter's crew; but our anxieties were not „VV; 7 
85 we to be relieved ; for, not wit! cſtageg „„ j 
| had hitherto ſuffere 2 there remained Dh 5 —_ : 
0 diſtreſſes, Which we were fill to {tr uggle ks 
with. For the late Norms: which h ad proved ſc 
fatal 0 the Glouceſter, | had driven us to the-north- 
| ward of our intended courſe; and. the current ſet- 
ting the ſame way, alter the weather abat ed, had 8 
5 8 us ſtill a degree or two tar ther, ſo that we 
were now in 172 ＋ Of N. orth la: ituge, in ſtead © of - 


being in 13e f, w which was. 75 par alle! See e i 
2 volts: to keep, in order to reach the 10 nd of Þ 
Guam: And as. it; had been n a pe ect calm for it 
| ſome days fince the ceſſat ON of the form: and on 7 
we were ignorant how near we were to the NN: 7 -.. 
dian of the Ladrones, and ſuppo! ed ourſelves. not. IS 


to be far from it, we apprehended that we migh it . 
be driven to the leeward of them by the current, 


without eee them: In this caſe, the only 
Dd 3. Rey d 
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land we could make would be ſome of the eaſtern 
parts of Aſia, where, if we could arrive, we ſhould 
find the weſtern monſoon in its full force, ſo that 
it would be ae for the ſtouteſt beſt-manned 
| ſhip to get in. And this coaſt being removed be- 
twee four ad five hundred leagues farther, we, 
in our Janguiſhing circumſtances, could expect no a 
other than to be deſtroyed by the ſcurvy, long be. 
fore the moſt favourable gale could carry us to 


ſuch a diſtance: For our death were now ex 
tremely alarming, no day paſting i in which we dd ⁵ 


not bury eight. or ten, and ſometimes twelve of 
our men; and thoſe WhO had hitherto continued 


healthy, began to fall down apace. Indeed we | 
made the beſt uſe we could of the preſent calm, 
by employing our Carpenters in ſearching after 


the leak, which was now conſiderable, notwith- 


ſtanding the little wind we had: The Carpenters — 


at length diſcovered it to be in the Gunner's fore 
1 ſtore- room, where the water ruſhed. in under the 


Preaſt- hook, on each fide of the ſtem ; but though i] 


they found where it was, tuey agreed that it was 
impoiſible to ſtop it, till we ſhould get into port, 


e e Bl they could come at it on the outſide: FF 
However, they did the beſt they could within 5 


board, and were fortunate enough to reduce it, 7 


which was a confider able relief to us. 


Wie had hitherto conſidered the calm which * 


Ceeded the ſtorm, and Which continued for ſome | = 


1 ays, as a very great misfortune; J ſince the cur- . 


rents were driving us to the northward of out 


8 parallel, and we thereby riſqued the miſſing of the = 


fo Ladrones, which we now conceived ourſelves to be 


very near. But when a gale ſprung. up, our con- 
dition v Was fiil vorſe ! b far it blew from the S. W. 
: and 


T9) 


and conſequently was directly oppoſed to the courſe 
we wanted to ſteer: And though ic ſoon veered 


to the N. E, yet this ſerved only to tantalize us, 


5 for it returned back again in a very ſhort time to 
its old quarter. However, on the 22d of Augu/t, 
0 we had the ſatisfaction to find that the current was 


| ſhifted; and had ſet us to the Southward : And 
the 23d, at day-break, we were cheered with le 


; diſcovery of two illands in the weſtern board : 


: This gave us all great joy, and raiſed our drooping | 
EE ſpirits 3 for before this an univerſal dejection had 
ſeized us, and we almoſt deſpaired of ever ſeeing 


land again: The neareſt of theſe Iſlands we after⸗ 5 


wards found to be Analacan; we judged it to be 
| full fifteen leagues from us, and it ſeemed to be 


9 high land, though of an indifferent length: The Ds, 


| other was the Iland of Serigan; and bind: Tacher 3 
the appearance of a a high rock, than a place we 
could hope to anchor at, The View of theſe 1ſt; ands - 
1 inſerted at the top of the thirty third plate. ; 
We were extremely impatient to get in with the 
neareſt Iſland, where we. expected to meet with 


5 anchoring· ground, and an opportunity ot refreſh- | 
ing our fick : But the wind proved lo variable all - 
day, and there was ſo little of it, that we advanced 


towards it but flowly : ; however, by the next 
morning ve were got ſo far to the weſtward, that 
Ve were in view of a third Iſland, which was that 8 


of Paxaros, though marked in the chart only „ ; 


rock. This was ſmall and very low land, and we 


nad paſſed within leſs than a mile of it, in ne 


night, without ſeeing it: And now at. noon, e 

ing within four miles of the Iſland of Aualacan, 

the boat was ſent away to examine the anchoring- | 
ground and the r of the place; 1 and 8 


d [A 3 were 


were not a little ſolicitous for her return, as we 
then conceived our fate to depend upon the re- 
Port we ſnould receive: For the other two Iſlands 
were obviouſly enough incapable of furniſhing us 
with any aſſiſtance, and we knew not then that 
there were any others which we could reach. In 
the evening the boat came back, and the crew in- 
: for med us "the there Was no place for 4 ſhip 100 
anchor, the bottom being every 1 where foul ground, 
and all, except one ſmall por, not leſs than fifty 


ſathom in depth; that on that ſpot t there was thirty 


fathom, though not above half a mile from the 
' ſhore 3 and that the bank was ſtecp too, and could 
not be depended on : They farther told us, that 
0 they had landed on the Iſland, but with ſome dif- 
7 ficulty, on account of the greatneſs of the ſwell ; 
that they found the ground 1 was every where cover- 
ed with a kind of cane, or ruſh; but that they 5 
met with no water, and did not believe the place .- 

to be inhabited; though the ſoil Was good, and 


= abounded with gr oves of i coco-nut-trees, 


"The accounc r of the imp Mbility of ee 


at this Iſa, nd, occaſioned a general melancholy on 
card ; for we conſidered it as little leſs than the 
preli Jude to our deſtruction; and our deſpondency „ 
Vas encreaſed by a diſappointment we met with 
tte ſucceeding night; for, as we were plying 
under top-ſails, wits an intention of getting nearer 
i the Iſland, and of ſending our boat on ſhore to 
103 ad with coco- nuts, for the refreſhment of © our lick, _ 


the wind proved ſqually, and blew ſo ſtrong off 


55 ſhore, that we were driven fo far to the Southward, RIFE 
that we dared not to ſend. off our boat. And now 
-- + e ee poſſible circumſtance that could ſecure 
- the iew which remained ative from periſhing, was 


4 ; 


the 
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„ the accidental falling in with ſome other of the 
Ladrone Iſlands, better prepared for our accommo- 
dation; and as our knowledge of theſe Iſlands 


was extremely imperfect, we were to truſt entirely 


do chance for our guidance; only as they are all of 
them uſually laid down near the {ame meridian, and 
we had conceived thoſe we had already ſeen to w__— 
part of them, we concluded to ſtand to the fouth- _ 
Y ward, as the moſt probable means of falling in 
1 with the next. Thus, with the moſt gloomy perſua- . 
ſion of our approaching deſtruction, we ſtood from 
the Iſland of Anatacan, having all of us the ſtrong- 
= cl apprehenſions (and thoſe not ill founded) either 
o dying of the ſcurvy, or of periſhing with the 


= ſhip, which for want of hands to work her pumps, 
5 might! in a ſhort time be © expected to n 5 


CHAP. II. 


Our acl at Tinian, and an account of the _ 
Iſland, and of our proceedings there, till the 8 


Centurion drove out to ſea. : 


Ly was <a a6 of Aut 1742, in 1 morn- 5 _ 
| ing, when we loſt ſight of Auatacan. The nekt 
1 morning we diſcovered three other Iſlands to the : 
eaſtward, which were from ten to fourteen leagues 
| from us. Theſe were, as we afterwards pO OO 
3 Illands of Saypan, Tinian, and Aguigan. We 3 
immediately ſteered towards Tinian, which Was 
the middlemoſt of the three, but had ſo much of 
_ calms and light airs, that though we were helped 3 
forwards by ths currents, yet n. next day, at day. breal 
pn | | vs : 
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we were at leaſt five leagues diſtant from it. How. 


ever, we kept on our courſe, and about ten in the 
morning we perceived a proa under fail to te 
ſouthward, between Tinian and Auigan. As we 
imagined from hence that theſe INands were inha- 
bined, and knew that the Spaniards had always . 
force at Guam, we took the neceſſary precautions 
for our own ſecurity, and for preventing the enemy ; 
from taking advantage of our preſent wretched _ 
circumſtances, of which they would be ſufficiently 
informed by the manner of our working the ſhip; #$ 
we therefore muſtered all our hands, who were 
capable of ſtanding to their arms, and loaded our 
upper and quarter -· deck guns with grape-ſhot ; and 
cdhat we might the more readily procure : ſome intel. 
ligence of he ſtate of theſe Iſlands, we ſhowed. 
i Spaniſh colours, and hoiſted. a red flag at the fore 
top malſt-head, to give our ſhip the appearance of 
the Manila galeon, hoping thereby to decoy ſome 
of the inhabitants on board us. Thus preparing 
| ourſelves, and ſtanding towards the land, we were |} 
near enough, at three in the afternoon, to ſend the 
Cutter on "ſhore, to find out a proper birth for the F 
ſhip; and we ſoon perceived that a proa came off | 
the ſhore to meet the Cutter, fully perſuaded, as 
we afterwards found, that we were the Manila ſhip. F 
As we ſaw the Cutter returning back with the pra 8 
in tow, we immediately ſent the Pinnace to receive }F 
the proa and the priſoners, and to bring them on 
board, that the Cutter might proceed on her erranld. 
The Pinnace came back with a Spaniard and four 
Indians, which were the people taken in the proa. 
The Spaniard was immediately examined as to the 


produce and circumſtances of this Iſland of Tinian, 


3 and his account of it ſurpaſſed even our moſt fan- 


£yine | 
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guine hopes ; ; for he informed us that it was unin- : 
habited, which, in our preſent defenceleſs condi- 
tion, was an advantage not to be deſpiſed, eſpeci- 8 
ally as it wanted but few of the conveniencies that | 
could be expected in the moſt cultivated country 
for he aſſured us, that there was great plenty of very 
good water, and that there were an incredible num- 
ber of cattle, hogs, and poultry running wild on 
| the Iſland, all of them excellent in their kind; that 
me woods produced ſweet and four oranges, limes, | 
| Jemons and coco-nuts in great plenty, beſides a 
Fruit peculiar to theſe Iſlands (called by Dampier, | 
Bread-fruil ); that from the quantity and goodneſs 9 8 
of the proviſions produced here, the Spaniards at 
\ Guam made uſe of it as a ſtore for ſupplying the gar 
S riſon; that he himſelf was a Serjeant of that garri- 
Y fon, and was ſent here with twenty-two Indians to 
Wo jerk beef, which he was to load for Guam on board | 


S A ſmall bark of about fifteen tun, which lay aan 
1 chor near the ſhore, | 


This account was received by us with NPY 


| | _ Ty joy : Part of it we were ourſelves able to verify 
on the ſpot, as we were by this time near enough 
1 to diſcover ſeveral numerous herds of cattle feeding 
| in different places of the Iſland; and we did not 
: any ways doubt the reſt of his relation, as the ap- N 
pearance of the ſhore prejudiced us greatly = 
FF favour, and made us hope, that not only « our neceſ. | 
FF fities might be there fully relieved, and our diſeaſ- 1 
ed recovered, but that, amidſt thoſe pleaſing ſcenes 
| which were then in view, we might procure our- 
ſelves ſome amuſement. and relaxation, after the 
numerous fatigues we had undergone; For the proſ- 
pect of the country did by no means reſemble that 
of an uninhabited and unculuraged Place, but had 
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much more the airof a magnificent plantation, where 
large Jawns and ſtately woods had been laid out to- 


gether with great ſkill, and where the whole had 


. dern 10 artfully combined, and fo judiciouſly adapt- 
ed to the ſlopes of the hills, and the inequalities 95 : 
the ground, as to produce a molt ſtriking effect, 
and to do honour to the invention of the contriver. 2. 
: Thus, (an event not unlike what we had alrcady 4 
ſeen} we were forced upon the moſt defirable and 
ſalutary meaſures by accidents, which at firſt fight 
we conſidered as the greateſt of misfortunes 3 for 
had we not been driven by the contrary winds and 
currents to the northward of our courſe, (a circum- 
ſtance, which at that time gave us the molt terri- 
ble apprehenſions) we ſhould, in all probability. 
ncever have arrived at this delightful Ifland, and 
conſequently, we ſhould have miſled of that place, = 
_ where alone all our wants could be moſt amply re- — i 
| 1 our ſick recovered, and our enfeebled crew } 
once more : refreſhed, and enabled to put again to 
fa. 1 . 


The Spaniſh Serj jeant, fem whom we "received 


. 1 account of the Iſland, having informed us that 
8 there were ſome Indians on ſhore under his com- 
mand employed in jerking beef, and that there 
was 4 bark a at anchor to take it on board, we Were 
: deſirous, if- poſſible, to prevent the Tudians from 1 
. eſcaping, who doubtleſs would have given the 5 | ; 
Governor of Guam intelligence of our ariival; and } 
: we therefore immediately diſpatched the Pinnace to 4 
ſeecure the bark, which the Serjeant told us was the 
only imbarkation on the place; and then, ee 
eight in the evening, we let go our anchor in wen- 
_ ty-two fathom ; and though it was almoſt calm, 


and whatever vigour and 9 55 was to be found 1 
board 
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board was doubtleſs exerted to the utmoſt e on this 


pleaſing occaſion, when, after having kept the fea 
for ſome months, we were going to kane poſſeſſion 
of this little paradiſe, yet we were full hive hours 
mM furlings our fails : It is true, we were ſomewhat 
weakened by the crews of the Cutter and Pinnace 
which were {ent on ſhore : 5 but ir is not leſs true, 
that, including thoſe abſent with the boats and 1 
ſome Negroe and Judi an priſoners, all the hands 
we could muſter capable of ſtanding at a gun „ 
mounted to no more than ſeventy- one, moſt: ' 
which number too were 1ncap; able of duty; but on 
the greateſt emergencies this was all the force be- 


5 015 coll ect, in our Prelent enfeebled condition, 
Fs from the united crews of the 


5 5 ceſter, and the Tryal, which, 5 
from Ta gland, conſiſted all toge ther of neat 1 thou- 


'C enturion, the Glou- 


ſand Hands. JJ TD 
W hen we had furle 1 our Kalk, the remaining 


part of the night was allowed to our pc :ople for their - 
repoſe, to recover them from the fatig ue they had 
_ undergone; and in the mor ning a party: was ſent 


on ſhore well armed, of wid h I my (elf was one, 


to make ourſelves maſters of the landing „ 
1 8 we were not certain wW hat oP] bolition might be 
5 made by the Tnaians on the Ilan id We land ed 
without difficulty, for the U having g perceived, 
Dos by our ſeizure of the bark . the night betore, that Wwe-- 
were cnemies, they. immediately - fled © into; the 
= woody Parts of. the Ifland. We found on ſhore 
| many huts which they had inhabited, and which 
ſaved us both the time and trouble of eres ing tents ; - 


one of theſe hurts which the 2 dans ma OS ule of for 
a” ſtore-houte was very large, being, {WE 2 yards 
long, and fifteen broud ; this v we im tely clcar- ow 


ed 


when we departed 
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ed of ſome bales of Jerked beef, which we found 
in it, and converted it into an hoſpital for our ſick, 


who aſſoon as the place was ready to receive them 
were brought on ſhore, being in all a hundred and 
_ twenty-eight : Numbers of theſe were ſo very help- _ 
leſs, that we were obliged to carry them from the 1? 
boats to the hoſpital upon our ſhoulders, in which ; 
humane employment (as before at Juan Fernandes) | 
the Commodore himſelf, and every one of his 
officers, were engaged without diſtinction; and, 
notwithſtanding the great debility and the dying ³ 
aſpects of the greateſt part of our ſick, it is amoſt 
incredible how ſoon they began to feel the ſalutary 
influence of the land; for, though we buried twen- 
ty one men on this and the preceeding day, yet we 
did not loſe above ten men more during our whole 
two. months ſtay here; and i in general, our diſeaſed A 
received fo much benefit from the fruits of the | 
Iſland, particularly the fr.. its of the acid kind, that, 
in a week's time, there were but few who were not 
ſo far recovered, as tc be able to move about with- 1 
| — help. NI 


And now 8 in | ſome ſer eſtabliſhed 3 at this 


on place, we were enabled more particularly to examine 
its qualities and productions ; and that the reader T 1 
e better judge of our manner of life here, 
and future Navigators be better apprized of the n 
conveniencies we met with, I ſhall, before I pro- 
-"-ceed- any farther 1 in the hiſtory of our own adven- T- 
tures, throw together the moſt intereſting particu- „ 
lars that came to our knowledge, in relation tothe || 


ſttuation, foil, produce, | and conveniencies of this 
Iſland of nian. 


This Iſland lies in 8 — POR þ 8 Monk. 


and longitude from 1 11405 50˙ Weſt. Its * 
length - i. 


U3 
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. length i 18 about twelve miles, and its breadth about 
half as much; it extending from the S. S. W. to 
N. N. E. The ſoil is every where dry and healthy, 
and ſomewhat ſandy, which being leſs diſpoſed than . 
other ſoils to a rank and over luxuriant vegetation, go 
coccaſions the meadows and the bottoms of the 
woods to be much neater and ſmoother than is cuſ- 
tomary in hot climates, The land riſes by caly 
| ſlopes, from the very beach where we watered to 
the middle of the Iſland; though the general courſe = 
of its aſcent is often interrupted and traverſed by 
gentle deſcents and vallies; ; and the inequalities 3 
that are formed by the different combinations of 
theſe gradual ſwellings of the ground, are et 
beautifully diverſified with large lawns, which are 
: covered with a very fine trefoil, intermixed with a 
variety of flowers, and are ſkirted by woods of tall 8 
and well-ſpread trees, moſt of them celebrated ei- 
deer for their aſpect or their fruit. The turf of the 
lawns is quite clean and even, and the bottoms of 
| the woods in many places clear of all buſhes and 
F underwoods; and the woods themſelves uſually | 
terminate on the lawns with a regular outline, not 
3 broken, nor confuſed with ſtrag ggling trees, but ap- 
pearing as uniform, as if laid out by art. Hence 
aroſe a Sreat variety of the moſt elegant and enter- 
taining proſpects formed by the mixture of theſe 
woods and lawns, and their various interſetions 
Vith each other, as they ſpread themſelves different- e 
BY y through the vallies, and over the ſlopes and de- 
_ BY clivities with which the place abounds. The fortu- 


nate animals too, which for the greateſt part of the 


- year are the ſole lords of this happy ſoil, partake in : 
" ſome meaſure of the romantic c alt of the Iſland, and 
— no ſmall addition to its Won! derful N For 


the 
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the cattle, of which it i not uncommon to ſee herds 
of ſome thouſands feeding together in a large mea- 
dow, are certainly the moſt remarkable in the 


world; for they are all of them milk- white, except 
their ears, which are generally black. And though 
there are no inhabitants here, yet the clamour and 
frequent parading of domeſtic poultry, which range 
the woods in great numbers, perpetually excite the 
ideas of the neighbourhood of farms and villages, 
and greatly contribute to the chearfulneſs and beau- F 
ty of the place. The cattle on the Iſland we com- 
 puted were at leaſt ten thouſand ; and we had no 
difficulty in getting near them, as they were not 
ſhy of us. Our firſt method of killing them was 
ſhooting them ; but at laſt, when, by accidents to 
| be hereafter recited, we were obliged to huſband 
our ammunition, our men ran them down with | 
- eaſe, Their fleſh was extremely well taſted, and 
Was believed by us to be much more cafily digeſted, 
: than any we had ever met with. The fowls too 
were exceeding good, and were likewiſe run down 
with little trouble; for they could ſcarce fly further 
than an hundred yards at a flight, and even that 
. fatigued t them ſo much, that they could not readily 
> riſe again; fo that, aided by the openneſs of the 
z . we could at all times furniſh ourſelves with 
whatever number we wanted. Beſides the cattle and FE 
1 the poultry, we found here abundance of wild hogs: 5 * 
| Theſe were molt excellent food; but as they were * 
a very fierce animal, we were obliged either o 
| ſhoot them, or to hunt them with large dogs, which I 
we found upon the place at our landing, and which 1 
| belonged to the detachment which was then upon 
the Iſland amaſſing proviſions for the garriſon of \ | 
Guam. As theſe dogs had been purpoſely trained | 1 
| 9 


»>& 


— — 
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to the killing of the wild hogs, they foll lowed us 


very readily, and hunted for us; but tho? they were 

a large bold breed, the hogs fought with ſo much 

1 fury, that they frequent 1 deſtroyed them, ſo chat 
N we by degrees loſt the greateſt part of them. 8 


But this place was not only extremely grateful 


tor us from the plenty and excelleney of its freſn 
proviſions, but was as much perhaps to be admired 
for its fruits and vegetable productions, W hich were 
moſt fortunarely ad pted to the cure of the ſea ſcur- 
vy, which had ſo terribly red Iuced us. For in the 
| woods there were inconceivable quantities of coco- 5 
nuts, with the cabbages growing On the ſame Nee: - 
There were beſide, guavocs, limes es, ſweet and four 
Oranges, and a kind of fruit, peculiar to hee 


Iſlands, called by the Tadions, Rima, but by us the : 


Bread-Fruit, for it was conſtantly eaten by us dur- 
ing our ſtay upon the Iſland inſtead of bread, and 
Ee univerſally prefer red to it, that no ſhip's 8 bread _ 
was expended during that whole interval. It grew 
upon a tree which 18 ſomewhat lofty, and which, 
towards the top, divides into large and ſpreading. 

branches. The leaves of this tree are of a remark= _ : 
able deep green, are notched about the edges, and 
are generally from a foot to eighteen inches in 
length. The fruit itſelf grows indifferently on all 
parts of the branches; is in ſhape rather eliptical ; 
than round, is ee with a rough rind, and is _ 
=o uſually ſeven or eight inches long; each of them 5 
grows ſingly and not in cluſters. This fruit is fitteſt = 
80 be uſed, when it is full grown, but is ſtill greens... 
in which ſtate, its taſte has jome diſtant reſemblance SEE 
to that of an artichoke bottom, and its texture is 
not very different, for it is ſoft and ſpungy. As it 
ripens it S ſotter and of a pes colour, and 


E 5 then a 
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then contracts a luſcious taſte, and an agreeable 
ſmell, not unlike a ripe peach; but then it is eſ- 
reemed unwholeſome, and is faid to produce fluxes. 
In the view of the watering place, (Plate XX XIV 
there is drawn one of the trees bearing this fruit, it 
being that marked with the letter (c). Beſides th 
frais already enumerated, there were many other 
vegetables extremely conducive to the cure of the 
malady we had long laboured under, ſuch as water 


melons, dandelion, creeping purſlain, mint, ſeurvy 


_ graſs, and forrel; all which, together with the 
freſh meats of the place, we devoured with great 
eagerneſs, prompted thereto by the ſtrong . 

tion, which nature ncver fails of exciting in ſcor- 

butic diſorders for the powerful ſpecifics. 


It will eaſily be conceived from what nan cen 


already ſad, that our cheer upon this Illand Was in 
ſome degree luxurious, but 1 have not yet recited 
all the varieties of proviſion which we here indulg- 
cad in. Indeed we thought it pr udent totally to 
abſtain from fiſh, the few we caught at our firſt ar- 
rival having ſur feited thoſe who eat of them; but. 
confidering hov much we had 5 inured to that 5 
ſpecies of food, we did not regard this circum- 
| ſtative as a diſadvantage, eſpecially as the defect : 
was ſo amply ſupplied by the beef, pork and fowls 

| already mentioned, and by great plenty of wild 


CITY 


fowl; for J mutt obferve, that Teas r the center f 
the Iſland chere were two confi: derable pieces of 
freſh water, which abounded with duck, real, and 

curlew: Not to mention the Whilt! ing D lover, whic hb 
we found there in prodigious plenty. © 


And now perhaps it may be wondered at, that: > 


"maT ſo exqui rely” fornithed with the convenien 
cies of life, aud ſo weil adapted, not only to the 


4ubl! itence, 
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ſubſiſtence, but likewife to the enjoyment of man- 
kind, ſhould be entirely deſtiture of inhabitants, 
eſpecially as it is in the ne. ghbourhood of other 


lands, which in ſome meaſure depend upon this 


for their ſupport. 10 obviate this ditficulty, 3 
muſt obſerve, that it is not fitty years fince the _ 
5 Iſland was depopulated. The Indians we had in : 
our cuſtody allured us, that formerly the three 
Iſlands of Tinian, Rota and Guam, were all full of 
inhabitants; and that Tinian alone contained thirty - 
| thouſand fouls : Bur a ſickneſs raging amongſt 
theſe Illands, Which deſtroyed multitudes of the 


people, the Spaniarde, to recruit their numbers at 


Guam, which were greatly diminiſhed by t this mor- 
5 1 ordered all the inhabitants of Tinian thither ; 


Yo where, languiſhing for · their former habitations, - 
and their cuſtomary method of life, the greateſt 


part of them in a tew years dic doof grief. Indeed, 
independent of that attachment which all mankind 
have ever ſhown to the places of their birth and 
bringing up, it ſhould ſeem, from what has been 
Y already ſaid, that there were few countrics more 
e to be regre etted than this of Tian. 
Theſe poor Indian: might reaſonably have ex- 
: edel at the great diſtance from Pain, Where 


they were p laced, to have efc -aped the violence and 
er uelty of that Raney nation, ſo fatal to a large 
Proportion of the Whole human race: But it ſeems _ 


their remote ſituation could not protect t them from 


5 : ſh: wing in the common deſtruction of the W eſtern 1 


: world, all the advantage they received from their 
diſtance be eing only to periſh an age or two later. 
It may perhaps be doubted, if the numb er of the 
inhabitants of 77 mai, W ho were ban! iheg to Gr! am, 
and WO died there Pining for their native home, 


Ecz was 
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was ſo great, as what we have related above; but, 
not to mention the concurrent aſſertion of our pri- 


ſoners, and the commodiouſneſs of the Iſland, and 
its great fertility, there are ſtill remains to be met 


| with on the place, which evince it to have been 
once extremely populous : For there are, in all 
parts of the Iſland, a great number of ruins of a 
very particular kind; they uſually conſiſt of two _ 
rows of ſquare pyramidal pillars, each pillar being 
about ſix feet from the next, and the diſtance be- 0 
tween the rows being about twelve feet; the pil- 
lars themſelves are about five feet ſquare at the baſe, 
and about thirteen feet high; and on the top of 
each of them there is a ſemi-globe, with the flat 


part UPwards ; ; the whole of the pillars and ſemi- 


globe is ſolid, being compoſed of ſand and ſtone 
| cemented together, and plaiſtered over. This odd 
fabric will be better underſtood, by inſpecting the 
view of the watering place already referred to, 
Where an aſſemblage of theſe pillars is drawn, and 
„ denoted by the letter 6 If the account our 
priſoners gave us of theſe ſtructures was true, tje 
Hand 1 indeed have been extremely populous; — - 
for they aſſured us, that they were the ſoundations — . 
of particular buildings ſet apart for thoſe Indians 1 
N only, who had engaged | in ſome religious vow; "i 
and monaſtic inſtitutio. is are often to de met with 
„ I man Pagan nations. However, if theſe ruins 
were originally the baſis of the common dwelling- | 
huouſes of the natives, their numbers muſt have he = 
cConſiderable; for in many parts of the iſland they 
are extremely thick planted, and ſufficiently evince 
the great plenty of former inhabitants. But to re- boos 
_ turn tothe preſent ſtate of the Illand. 


5 Having ; 
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Having mentioned the conveniencies of this 
: e the excellency and quantity of its fruits and 
proviſions, the neatneſs of its lawns, the ſtatelineſs, 
freſhneſs, and fragrance of its woods, the happy 
inequality of its Turface, and the variety and ele- 
gance of the views it afforded, I muſt now obſerve _ 
that all theſe advantages were greatly enhanced by 
_ the healthineſs of its climate, by the almoſt con- 
ſtant breezes which prevail there, and by the fre- 


"quent: ſhowers which fall, and which, though of a | 
very ſhort and almoſt momentary duration, are ex- 


tremely grateful and refreſhing, and are perha; ve” 


one cauſe of the ſalubrity of the air, and of the ex- 6 


i traordinary influence it was obſerved to have upon 
us, in iner eaſing and invigorating our appetites and 


ED _ dipeſtion. This was o remarkable, that thoſe 


amongſt our officers, who were at all other times 
ſpare and temper ate eaters, who, beſides - = flight 
break faſt, made but one moderate repaſt a day, 
were here, in appe arance, transformed into glut- 
tons; for infead ot one reaſonable feſn- meal, they 


£ Were now ſcarc ely atisſied with three, and cach of. 


them 0 prodigious in. cuantity, as would at ano- 


ther time have produ .ced a fever or a ſurfeit: Ad 
| yet our digeſtion ſo well correſponded with the 


keeneſs of our appetites 3, that we were neither dif- 


dtdered nor even loaded by this replerion ; for after 


5 having, according to the cuſton of the I1and, 
made a large 55 breakfaſt, it was not long HS 


we began to conſider the approach of Jiriner 8 


— - very defirable, though ſomewhat tardy incident. 5 
And now having been thus large in my enco- 
Et miums on this Iſland, in which however, E-con---* 
5 ceive, E have not done it juſtice, it 18 — 1 


E 0 3 ſhould — 
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honld ſneak of thoſe circumſtænces in which it is 
defettive, whether in Point of beauty or utility, 
And flirt, with reſpect to its Water, I müſt 


ll den, that before J had ſeen this 50 I did not 

1 conccive that tne ablence 0¹ 9 1 , Of 

| 3 Vhich it is entirely deſtitute, could have been fo 

If | well rep laced | by any other means, a8 E 8 in this 

| Iſland ; for tho ug! 55 there are no in Rams, 95 the 
0 „mier of ehe wells und Prings, which re to be met 
If : 5 with every where near the fart (CE, js extremely 
GG goody and in the Ao of the Ifland there As two 
88 three * nfider 2Pi 1ece3 Of excel: mt Water, 


— "Mn res 


_ whoſe edges are as neat and even, as if they had 
been b ions: purpoſely made for the decoration of 
e ho-Place.” I mi uſt N be confeſſe d, that witn 

revard to the b cauty of the proſpects, t ne Want of 1 5 

- rilis and ſtreams a very great de efect, not to be 
compenſated arg 1 57 large pieces of ſt: nding Wa- = 
ter, vr by the neigh! bourkndd: of the ſea, though that, 

: by reaſon of Tn ſmallneſs of the iſland, generally 

5 makes a part of every extenſive view. nn 

As to the reſidence upon tlie Idand, the princi- 
pal inconvenience attending it is the vaſt numbers 
of muſcatos, and various other ſpecies of flies, to- 

gether with an inſect called a tick, which, though 
principally attached to the cate; would yet fre- 

ic quently faſten upon our limbs and bodies, and if 
=." "ma perceived and removed in time, would bury 

| its head under the ſkin, and raiſe a painful inflam- 

8 mation. We found here too centipeds r 
Pions, Which we ſuppoſed were venemous, but none 
of us ever received any injury from them. 

But the moſt in portant and 3 excep- 
tion to this Place remains {till to be told. This is 
the inconvenience of che road, and the little ſecu- 
rity 
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rity there is at ſome ſcaſons for a ſhip at anchor. 
The only proper anchoring place tor ſhips of bur- 
then 1s at the S. W. end of f the Iland. As a direc- 
tion for readily finding it, there is in the thir ty-fifth 
plate a very accurate view of the 8. W. fide of the 


I land, were (4) is the peak of Sopan, ſeen over 
the northern part of Tinian, and bearing N. N. E. 
E. And (5) is the anchoring place, diſtant eight 
f miles from the obſerver. And as an additional Fal- 1 
5 ſiſtance, there is alſo added in the thirty-ſixth „„ 
a near view of the anchoring place itſelf, which —_ 
_ repreſents it ſo exactly, that none hereafter can pol.. 
55 ſibly miſtake it. In this place the Centurion . 


chored in twenty and twenty- two fathom water, 
_ oppoſite to a ſandy bay, and about a mile and an 


half diſtant from the ſhore. The bottom of this e 


road is full of ſharp- pointed coral rocks, which, 
during four months of the year, that is, from the 


middle of June to the middle of October, renders it 5 


a very unſafe place to lie at. This is the ſeaſon of 


the weſtern monſoons, when near the full and 


change of the moon, but more particularly at the 
5 change, the wind is uſually variable all round the 5 


= compaſs, and ſeldom fails to blow with ſuch fury, 8 


chat the ſtouteſt cables are not to be confided i in; 


What adds to the dange r at theſe times, is the ex- 8 


ceſſive rapidity of the tide of flood which ſets to 
the S. E. between this iſland and that of Aguiguan, 5 


a ſmall Iſland near the ſouthern extremity of Tinian, „ 
3 which is repreſented in the general chart, hereafter is 
85 inſerted, only by a dot. This tide runs at Heft 


VWuith a vaſt head and overfall of water, and occa- 5 


ſions ſuch a hollow and overgrown ſea, as is ſcarce- 


1y to be conceived; ſo that (as will be hereafter 
more N mentioned) we were under the 
5 Ee . dread- 
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dreadful apprehenſion of being pooped by i it, chough | 
we were in a ſixty gun ſhip. In the remaining 

: eight months of the year, that is, from the mic idle 
of Oktober to the middle of June, there is a conſtant 
ſeaſon of ſettled weather, when, if the cables are 
but well armed, there is ſcarcely any danger of 
their being ſo much as rubbed : So that during all 

that interval, it is as ſecure a road as could be 

_ wiſhed for. I ſhall only add, that the anchoring | 
bank is very ſhelving, and ſtretches along the S. W. 
end of the iſland, and that it is entirely free from 

- ſhoals, except a reef of rocks which is viſible, and 
lies about half a mile from the ſhore, and affords a 

narrow paſſage into a ſmall ſandy bay, Which is the 
only place where boats can poſſibly. land. After 


tdttnzis account of the land, and its e it 18 ne- — 
„ e to return to our own hiſtory. 5 


O.ur firſt undertaking, after our arrival, was the 
removal of our ſick on thore, as hath | been men- 


tioned, Whilſt we were thus em ployed, four of 
the Jndians on ſhore, being part of the Spaniſh ſer- 
jeant's detachment, came and ſurrendered them- 
ſelves to us, ſo that with thoſe we took in the proa, 


8 wie had now eight of them in our cuſtody. One 1 H 
5. 88 four, who ſubmitted, undertook to ſhow us the 
moſt convenient place for killing cattle, and two o < |} 


: our men were ordered to attend him on that ſer- : 


vice; butone of them unwarily truſting the Indian 


2 with his firelock and piſtol, the Indian eſcaped with 
them into the woods: His countrymen, who re- 


mained behind, were apprehenſive of ſuffering for 


this perfidy of their comrade, and therefore begged 
leave to ſend one of their own party into the coun- | 
1 who they engaged ſhould both bring back the 
ums, and Perſuade the whole detachment from 
Guan 
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Guam to ſubmit to us. The Commodore granted "= 


their requeſt ; and one of them was diſpatched n 
this errand, who returned next day, and brought 


back the firelock and piſtol, but aſſured us, ge 
had met with them in a path way in the wood, and _ 


proteſted that he had not been able to meet with 


any one of his countrymen: This report had "9 


_ tle the air of truth, that we ſuſpected there was 
ſome treachery carrying on, and therefore to pre- 


vent any future communication among them, we 
immediately ordered all the Indians ho were in ur 
Power on board the !hip, and did not Permit chem 8 


do return any more on ſhore. ; 
When our ſick were well ſettled on the Aland, we 


employed all the hands that could be ſpared from 
attending them, in arming the cables with a g00 - 
- rounding, ſeveral fathom from the anchor, to ſe- 85 
cure them from being rubbed by the coral rocks, 5 
which here abounded : And this being compleated, bY 
our next attention was our leak, Bo in order to 
raiſe it out of water, we, on the firſt of September, 


2 . began to get the guns aft to bring the ſkip by the „ 


_ ſtern; and now the Carpenters, being able to come 


at it on the outſide, ripped off che old ſheathing FO p 
25 that was left, and caulked all the ſcams on bon 
ſides the cut- water, and leaded them over, and then . 


9 new ſheathed the bows to the ſurface. of the water : * 
EF: uy this means we conceived. the defect was ſuffici- 5 


ently ſecured; but upon our beginning to bring 
the guns into their places, we had the mortification . 
to perceive, that the water ruſhed into the ſhip mn 


the old place, with as much violence as ever: 


Hereupon we were neceſſitated to begin again 1 


and that our ſecond attempt wight be more effec- 
tual, we cleared the fore tore-room, and ſent a 
„ 5 oY hundred 
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hundred and t thirty 1 barrels of powder on board the 
| ſmall Spaniſh bark we had ſeized here, by. which 
means we raiſed the ſhip about three feet our of the 
water forwards, and the Carpenters ripped off the 
_ ſheathing lower down, and new caulked all the 
ſeams, and afterwards laid on new ſheathing ; and 
then, ſuppoſing the leak to be effectually topped, 
we began to move the guns forwards ;z but the 
upper deck guns were ſcarcely in their places, 
When, to our amazement, it burſt out again; and 
nov, as we durſt not cut away the lining within 
board, leaſt a but end or a 885 might ſtart, and 
we might go 585 wn immediately, we Had no Other 
reſource ft. than chincing and caulking within 
board: and indeed by chis means the leak was 


ſtlopped for ſome time; but when our guns were al! 


n their places, and our ſtores were taken on board. 85 
then water ag uin forced i Its way through 2 2 hole i in ef 


ſtem, Where one of the bolts were "driven | in; and 
on this we deſiſted from all farther efforts, being 
now well affured, that the defect was in the ſtem 

_ itſelf, and that it was not tc be remedied till we. 

© ſhould have an opportunity of heaving down. 


Towards the middle of September, Tverat of our 
ſick were tolerably recovered by their refidence on 


1 ſhore; and, on the 12th of September, all thoſe | 


who were {o far relieved, ſince their arrival, as to: 
bec capable of doing duty, were ſent on board the 
| ſhip: And then the Commodore, who was himſelf 
ill of the ſcurvy, had a tent erected for him on 
ſhore, where he went with the view of ſtayi ing a 
few days for the recovery of his health, being con- 
vinced by the general experience of his people, 
| that no other met! nod but living on the land was to 
| be truſted to ) for che removal of this dreadful ma- 
. e aße 


5 lent gales 


8 chors to : 
grapnels; and they were bete es cackled twenty _ 
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lady. The place, „here his tent was pitched on 
this occaſion, was near the well, whence we got all 


our water, and was indeed a moſt elegant ſpot. T 


view of it tl ach been already referred to under the 


1 


title of the watering place, where (5) is the Com- 
modore's tent, and 10 che well where we Wa- 


: : Xered- : | 
As the crew on board were now rein! forced by . 
the reco ered | tans returned from the Iſla nd, we : 
began o ſend our catl on 3 to be fitted up, 
Which till now could not bed one, for the Coopers 
were not n to work. We likcwiſe 


wel iched our ancho! 
cables, wil ich we 125 Hed had by this time re- 


1 


— 


„ that we might examine our - 


ceived conſiderable damage. And as the new moon 


Was now 2 5 en, „ When we apprehended vio- 
s, the Commoc! ore, for our greater ſecu- 

8 rity, ordered that part of the cables next to the an- 
be armed with th chains of the fire- 


fath om from the anchors, and ſeven tathom from 


the ſervice, with a good rounding of a 4 inch 
benen and to all theſe precautions we added that 
| of lowering the main and fore- yard cloſe down, 
5 Thi. in ca 1 of blowing weather the wind might 


have leſs | power upon | the hip, to make her ride a : 
ran. 1 „%%% «Ü! 


Thus effect ally prepared, a 45. we ee we 


5 expected the new moon, which was the 18th of Sep- : 


liember, and riding ſafe that and the three ſu cceeding 5 
"Gays. (though the weather pre roved. very ſqually and -- 
_ uncertain) we flattered ourſel ves (for I was then on 


board) that the prudence of our meaſures had 


ſecured us from all accidents; but, on the 22d, 8 


1 the wind blew from the caltward with ſuch fury, 
that 
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that we ſoon ale of riding out the ſtorm; 1 
5 and therefore we ſhould have been extremely glad = 2 
that the Commodore and the reſt of our people on 


thore, which were the greateſt part of our hands, 


had been on board with us, fince our only hopes of 

ſafety ſeemed to depend on our putting immedi- 

„„ mely to ſea ; but all communication with the ſhore 
was now effectually cut off, for there was no poſ- 
blbility that a boat could liv e, ſo that we were ne- 


Ceeſſitated to ride it out, till our cables parted. In- 


| deed it was not long before this happened, for the 


ſſmall bower parted at five in the afternoon, and 
the ſhip ſwung off to the beſt bower; and as the 


night came on, the violence of the wind ſtill in- 
exeaſed; but notwithſtanding its inexpreſſible fury, 


. the tide ran with ſo much rapidity, as to prevail 1 


over it; for the tide having ſet to the northward 5 


in the beginning of the ſtorm, turned ſuddenly to 


e ſouthward about ſix in the evening, and forced 


the ſhip before it in deſpight of the ſtorm, which 


Rs blew upon the beam : And now the ſea broke moſt _ 1 
5 ſurprizingly all round us, and A large tumbling of 


ſwell threatened to poop us; the long boat, which ; 


oo Was at this time moored a- ſtern, was on a ſudden _ 3 : 
canted fo high, that it broke the tranſom of tze 
Commodore's gallery, whoſe cabin was on the — 
pgqluuarter-deck, and would doubtleſs have riſen 5 
high as the tafferel, had it not been for this ſtroke | 


which ſtove the boat all to pieces; but the poor 
5 boat- Keeper, though extremely bruiſed, was faved | __ 
___ almoſt by miracle. About eight, the tide flacken- 55 
ed, but the wind did not Tate: ſo that at eleven, | 


the beſt bower cable, by which alone we rode, 


| Parted. Our ſheet anchor, which was the only + hos 


one we had left, Was s inſtantly cut from the bows 
: 45 | but 


WW 5 
but before it could reach the bottom, we were dri- 
ven from twenty-two 1nto thirty-five fathom ; W and 
after we had vcered away one whole cable, and two | 

thirds of another, we could not find ground with 
ſixty fathom of line: 1 This was a plain indication, 

tat the anchor lay near the edge of the bank, and N 


8 could not hold us. In this preſſing danger, 


Mr. Saunas rex, our firſt. Lieutenant, who now 
I commanded on board, ordered ſeveral guns to be 


fired, and lights to be ſhown, as a fignal to the 
| Commodore of our diſtreſs; and in a ſhort time 
after, it being then about one o'clock, and the 

night exceſſively dark, a ſtrong guſt, attended with © 
rain and lightning, drove us off the bank, and 
forced us out to fea, leaving behind us, on the 
IIland, Mr. Anſon, with many more of our officers, 
and great part of our crew, amounting in the whole 


to an hundred and thirteen perſons. Thus were 
we all, both at ſea and on ſhore, reduced to the 
ry utmoſt deipair by this cataſtrophe, thoſe on Hore Oy 
conceiving they had no means left them ever to 


leave the Iſland, and we on board utterly unpre- 
pared to ſtruggle with the fury of the ſeas and 
winds, we were now Expoſed. to, and 1 expetting 
: exch moment to 2 be © our alt. . 


* n - _ — — * a / 
—— — — —— —— — — — — - + 
* —— niet - : 8 . 
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"CHA PTE. 


Tranfattions at Tinian alter the departure of the 


Cc enturton. i 


HE Adem, which d drove che Centurion to ſha, 
| blew with too m uch turbulence to permit 


5 either the Commodore or any of the people on 
ſhore to hear the guns, which ſhe fired as ſignals 
of diſtreſs; and the frequent glare of the light. 
ning had prevented t the exploſions from being 
obſerved : So that, when at day- break, it was per- 
ceived from the ſhore that the thip was miſting, 
there was the utmoſt conſternati on a nongſt them a 
For much the greateſt part of PE n immediately - 
concluded that the was loſt, and ntreated the Com- 

2 modore that the boat mi ight 1 5 ſent round the 8 
Illand to look for the wreck ; and thoſe Who be- 
lived her ſafe, had ſcarcely any expe Hation that | 


4 * 


ſhe would ever be able to make the Iſland again; 


Fe or the wind continued to blow ſtrong at Eaſt⸗ and 1 
they knew how poorly ſhe was manned. and pro 


vided for ſtruggling with ſo tempe eſtuc ous a gale. 


And if the Centaur: on Was loſt, or ſhould be incapa- 
ble of returning, there appeared | in either caſe n IR 
poſſibility of their ever getting off the Inand For © 
they were at leaſt ſix Fanden eagues from 1 Tacos, 
which was their neareſt port; and t they W ere maſ- 
ters of no other veſlel than the ſmall Spaniſi bark, 


2 


of about fiftcen tun, which they ſeized ; at their. 0 


— 


flit arrival, and which would not even hold a 
fourth part of their number: And the chance of | 
_ their uy taken off the Illan d by the caſual arri- 


val : 
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val of any other ſhip was altogether deſperate; as 
perhaps no Zyropean ſhip bad ever anchored here 
before, and it were madneſs to expect that like 
incidents ſhould ſend another here in an hundred 
ages to come: So that their de cfponding thoughts 
i could only ſuggeſl to them the melan holy pro- 
17 of ſpending ou e remainder of e Tous on 


1 "hdr fric nds, e Hale and all cher +, 


Lit 


domeſtic endearme nt: po 
Nor was this the v. watit they had to fea ar: I or 
they had reaſon to expect, that the Governor 0¹ 


8 Guam, when he ſhould. be infor ned ol their ſitua- 


tion, might ſend a lorce tuthcient to Overpow er 


140 


i them, and- to remove the m to that III. and; and 


then, the moſt. favourable treatm ent they could 
hope for would be. to be detainced priſoners tor 5 
hte; ſince, from the known Pot! cy and as wy 
- the- Spa f ards in their diſtant fe ettlements, it was 
rather 0 be expected, that the Governor, if he 
once had them in his po ver, would make their 
Wa nt oO commil 11008 ( all OL chem being on bo ard 
the Centurion) a Pr retext for treating them as Pirates, 
and for Yepriy? ing Alem -of their lives wih in. 
famy. ET „„ 1 75 1 Z 
In the Maat of 5 Sions „ Mr. 


5 : | 1 8 BE £0; 2 a 5 ; 1 ba 8 N 
2 605 Anſon had © 0 Ubt [C18 i in FE $5 KO ? 1er 10 e . but 5 
| | 10 aW. 185 ys! e De. Ul! F ) 111 3 Minne ent 5 90 YR ana _— 4 ( il- 5 


neſs: 1 And Nav! er "{oon projected a ſcheme for ex. 
: tr 10. tin 2 him elt Ahe üs men kom ter Dreient: 
1 G% | 5 4 A 15 8 241. 4 ALL 1440.11 } ; No ** 24 
5 | 65 | x 1 „ 2 . — 3 of DE | 4% 8 ES 
anx 108 | ſituation,” e IHE CONMLNANICATEA | 11 CO iO e 


6 of the moiſt. inte igen Cons, ab JON, bum 55 and 


— wy | : 
hav: ing ſatisßed Dime TROY ” W. Th) Prack ca 9 IE, 10 
then endeavoured tO animate !1 s pe ple to a ſpee, dy 


a : 2 . n | 
and vige en Prolecution @s 16. WiIth this View | 


15 . 
** 
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he pts to then, how little foundation there 


was for their apprehenſions of the Centurion's being 
loft: That he ſhould have hoped, they had been 


: all of them better acquainted with ſea-affairs, than 


to: give way to the impreſſion of ſo chimerical a 


fright; and that he doubted not, but if they would — 


ſeriouſſy conſider what ſuch a ſhip was capable ol 
enduring, they would confeſs that there was not 


the leaſt probability of her having periſhed: That 


he was not without hopes that ſhe might return in a 


a few days; but it ſhe did not, the worſt that 


could be ſuppoſed, was, that ſhe was driven ſo far to 


the leeward of the Iſland that ſhe could not regain Cj] 


it, and that ſhe would conſequently be obliged to 
bear away for Macao on the coaſt of China : That 


as it was neceſſary to be prepared aganſt all events, 9 
be had, in this caſe, conſidered of a method of 
carrying them off the Illand, and joining their old 2 


ſmhip the Centurion again at Macao : That this me- 


|  thod was to hale the Spaniſh bark on ſhore, to ſaw | i 
her aſunder, and to lengthen her twelve feet, which |} 


would enlarge her to near forty tun burthen, and 


would enable her to carry them all to C Hina: That . 1 


he had conſulted the Carpenters, and they had * 


| agreed that this propoſal was very feazible, and 


that nothing was wanting to execute it, but the 5 


1 united reſolution and induſtry of the Whole body ; 
He added, that for his own part, he would mare 
N the fatigue and labour with th em, and would ex - 
pect no more from any man than what he, 1 
Commodore himſelf, was ready to ſubmit to; an 
concluded with repreſenting to them the impor- 


dinsnce of ſaving time; and chat, in order to be te | 


better prepared for all events, it was neceſſary to 


ſet to work immediately, and to take j it for grant- 
ed, 
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ed, that the Centurion would not be able to put 
back (which was indeed the Commodore's ſecret 
opinion ; ) ſince, if ſhe did return, they ſhould 
only throw away a few days application; bur, if 
the did not, their fituation, and the ſeaſon of che | 
your, required their utmoſt diſpatch. e 
Theſe remonſtrances, though not without Ef. 
fect, did not im mediately operate ſo powerfully as 
Mr. Anſon could have. wiſhed : He indeed raiſed 
their ſpirits by ſhowing them th e poſſib lity of 
their getting away, of which t they had before de- 


{paired ; but chen, from their con! idence of this 


_ reſource, they grew. leſs apprekenſive of their 
ſituation, gave a greater my to their hopes, and 
flattered themſelves that the Centr! vu would re- 

turn and prevent t the exccution of the Commo- 

dore's ſcheme, which they could eaſily. foreſee 


would be a 1 of conſiderable labour: By this 
means, it was ſome days before they were all of 


them heartily engaged in the project ; but at laſt, 


being 1 in general conv] inced of the impoſſibility of 5 


the ſhip's return, they ſer themſelves zealouſly 2»: 
the different calls allotted them, and were as in- 


185 duſtrious and as eager as their Commander could 


deſire, Punctually aſſembling at day-break at the 
rendezvous, whence they were diſtributed to their 
: different nployments, which the; followed. with 


unulual vigour till night came on. F 


And re L. mult i nte rupe e the courſe of tes 55 


i n for a moment, to relate an incident 
- which for ſome time gave Mr. Auſon more con- 


Fern than all the preceding diſaſters. A few days 7 
3 the ſhip was driven Ot, ome of the people 5 


on ſhore cried out, à /ail, This ſpread a general : 
5 joy, every one n that! t was the ſhip re- 


F F” = een — 
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turning; but een a ſecond fail was deſcricd, 
which quite deſtroyed their conjecture, and made 

it Cifficult to gueſs what they were. The Com- 
modore eagerly turned his glaſs towards them, 
and faw they were two boats; on which it imme- 

diately occurred to him, that the Centurion was gone 


to the botton, and that theſe were her two boats 
coming back with the remains of her people: And 


this ſudden and unexpected ſuggeſtion wrought on 


him fo powerfully, that, to conceal. his emotion, 


he was obliged (without ſpeaking to any one) in- 


ſtantly to retire to his tent, where he paſt ſome 
bitter moments, in the firm belief that the ſhip 


was loſt, and that now all his views of farther dif- 


treſling the enemy, and of ſtill ſignalizing his ex- 


pedition by tome os EXPIRY were at an i 
end. I , 
But he was ſoon relieved from theſe Mifirbing: 
8 thoughts, by diſcovering that the two boats in the 
offing were Indian proas; and perceiving that they 
5 ſtood towards the ſho! re, he directed every appear- 
. ance that could give them any ſuſpicion to be re- 
moved, and concealed his people, in the adjacent 


DD» thickets, prepared to ſecure the Indians when they = 


ſhould land: But, after the proas had ſtood in 


within a quarter of a mile of the land, they ſad- 
: denly ſtopt ſhort, and remaining there motionleſs , | 

F;ᷓ;or near two hours, t they then made fail again, and 1 

ſtood to the ſouthward. But to return to the Pro- | 


5 jeted enlargement of the bark. 


If we examine how they were prepared 1 90 1 on Ol 


ing through with this undertaking, on which their 
ſafery depended, we ſhall find, that, independent 
of other matters which were of as much impor- 
tance, the lengehning of the bark alone was at- — 
N 8 85 tended 
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tended wich great difficulty. Indeed, in a pro- 
per place, whete all the necetfary materials and 
tools were to be had, the embarraſment would 
have been much leſs ; but ſome of theſe tools 
were to be made, and many of the materials were 
wanting; and it required no ſmall degree of in- 
vention to ſupply all theſe deficiencies. "And when 
the hull of the bark ſhould be comp! leated, this 

was but one article; ; and there were many others 
of equal weight, which were to be well conſider- Dh 
ed: Theſe were the rigging it, the victualling it, 
and laſtly, the navigating it, for the ſpace of ix 25 
or ſeven hundred leagues, through unknown ſeas, 
where no one of the company had ever paſſed be- 
fore. In ſome of theſe Particulars luch obſtacles 
occurred, that, without the inte vention 00) very 


extraordina ary and vnexpccted accidents, the pot £60: 


_ Gbility of the whole enterprize would have fallen 
to the ground, an nd 3 ut moſt induſtry and ef. 
forts muſt have been fruit . Of all theſe circum 
Rances I ſhall make a 15 3 5 
It fortunately har opened that the Gaben both | 


. of the Glouc ceſter = on the 7. Tryal, with their che t 


of tools, were on ſhore when the ſhip drove out 
to ſea ;, the Smith too was on ſhore, and had w. ith 


bim his forge and ſomd tools, but unhappily his 
bell lows had not been br ought from on board; 10 


that he was incapable of working, and wi ichout his 5 


85 aſſiſtance they could not hope to proceed with 


their deſign, | The eir firſt attention therefore Was 


to make kim a pair of bellows, but in this they . 
were for ſome time puzzled, by their want of 
leather; however, as they had hides in ſufficient 


plenty, and they had found a hogſhead of lime, 
which, t! the In dians or Spaniards. had Prepared for" 
| | F iz F their | 


e — 
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their own uſe, they tanned Jaws hides with. this 


lime z and though we may ſuppoſe the workman- 
ſhip to "be but. indifferent, yet the leather they 

thus made ſerved tolerably well, and the bellows _ 
(to which a gun- barrel ſerved for a pipe) had no 
other inconvenience, than that of being ſomewhat 
ſtrong ſcented from the im perfection of the Tan- 
"mers work. „ 


Whilſt the Smith was preparing the neceſlary 


iron- work, others were employed in cutting om 
trees, and ſawing thera into plank z and this. be- 
ing the moſt laborious taſk, the Commodere 
wrought at 1t hin! elf tor the encouragement Oz 
bs people. As there were neither blocks nor 


ordage ſufficient for tackles to hale the bark on 


f ſhore: it was Pi. opO fy ſeq. to oct. her up On rollers ; 5 | | 
and for theſe, the body of the coco- nut tree was 
extremely uſeful for its ſmoothneſs and circular 


turn prevented m U. 1 la! our, an ſe litted it for the 
purpote with very little vorkm; whip : A. num- 


ber of cheſe trec were therefore felled, and the 


3 


ends of them prot; ry openc'l for the reception 
„ hand-ſpikes ; and in te mean time a dry dock 
was dug for the bark, and ways laid from thence 
quite into the ſea, to facilitate the bripging her 
up. 4 Ind beſides thoſe. Who were thus occupied | 
uin preparing meaſures for-t the furure enlargement 


(: 


ot the bark; a part Was conſtan tly ordered for 5 
the killing and Preparing of proviſions for the 
"Felt : And though in theſe various employments, 8 
ſome of which ä conſiderable dexterity, 
it might have been expected there would have 
been great confuſion and delay; yet, good order 
being once eſtabliſhed, and all hands engaged. 

their Preparations advanced Apacer Indeed, che 


con mon | 
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common men, I preſume, were not the 82555 track⸗ 


able for their want of ſpirituous liqu wrs: For, 


there being neither wine nor brandy on tore, the 


juice of the - coco nut was their conſtant drink, 


and this, though extremely pleaſant, was not at 


* 


all intoxicating, but k hs hem „ cool and 


or. lerly y. 


; i 7 d | 5 : 13 : 2 wy” - 11 
Kt now the Officers began to 3 Ok all 
-. ie ar ticles NEeCEtIa4TY-- 10r. Been Out. the Dark 's 


when it was found, that the terte on | more, at nd 
the ſpare cord age ac cidentally left there by the 
1 5 3 together with the ſails and rigging al- 


e 
ready belonging to the bark, would f 

+ | 55 ' 3 

her indifferent iy, well, when ſhe v was lengthened : a 


5 And as they had tallow 1 111 plenty, they propoſed 10 


pay her bottom with a mixture of tallow and 
lime, which it was known” was well adapted to 


that purpoſe: So that with reſpect to her equip- 
ment, lie would not have been very defective. 
There was, however, one ex ception, Which wo 


1 


have Prove d Gn ctremely inconvenie ent, and that was 


+ "YT Chad 


TEE her 12e: | For ; 45 Ll Wy i onid not mak A” her quite | 


for ty tun burthen, ſhe wou] h; ave been | incapable 


101 


Lil 


of containing half the crew bel w. the deck, and the 


Sy Ales 141 


would na Ve been 14 to top E wavy, that if Ley . ere : 


*%% 2 . — » 4 3 * 5 5 1 
at the ſame time ordered upon deck, there 
14 = | 
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grain nor bread of any kind on ſhore, their bread- 
fru it, which would not keep at ſea, having all 
all along ſupplied its place : And though they bad _ 
live cattle enough, yet they had no lalt to cure 

beef for a ſea ſtore, nor would meat take ſalt in 
that climate. Indeed, th ey had preferved a ſmal! 

any of jerked beef, which they found vpon 


the place at their landing ; „ but. this was greatly 


diſproportioned to the run of near fix hundred 
leagucs, which they were to engage in, and to 
the number of hands they ſhould: have on board. 
It was at laſt, how ever, relolved to take on board 
as many coco nuts as they poſſibly could; to make 
the moſt of their jerked beef, by a very ſparing _ 
_ diſtribution of it; and to endeavour to ſupply. 
their want of bread by rice 3 to furniſh themſelves 


with which, it was propoſed, when the bark was 


fitted up, to make an expedition to the Iſland of 


Rola, where they were told, that the Spaniaz ds had 


7 large pl: neat! ons of rice under the care of the [n- 
dian 1 Int abit; ants, But as this laſt meaſure was to 
be executed by force, it bec: came neceſſary to ex- 


amine what ammunition had been left on ſhore, 


and to preſerve. it carefully and on this enquiry. 
they had the mortification to lind, that the utmoſt 
that could be collected, by tne ſtricteſt ſearch „ did 
not amount to more than ninety charges of powder 
f for their firelocks, whit h was confideral ly ſhort 
of one a-picce Gr each of the Cor mpany, and was 
indeed a ve ry lender flock 91 ammunition, for ſuch 
as were to eat no grain or bread for a month but | 
* hat they wert tO P! rocure by force of arms. 
But the moſt alarming circumſtance, andy WI hat, b 
without the providential inte rpoſition of very ws - 
probable events, had rendered all their ſchemes 
en abortive, 


4 


abortive, remains yet to be related. The general 
idea of the fabric and equipment of the veſlel was 


ſettled in a few days; and when this was done, it 


was not difficult to make ſome eſtimation of f the - 


time neceſſary to compleat her. After this, It 
Was natural to expect that the officers would con- 


ſider on the courts th oy were to ſteer, and the ” 
land they were to make. Theſe reflect! ons led 
them to the di ſheartn: ng diſcov ery, that there was 
neither compaſs nor quadrant on the iſland. In- 
5 deed the Commodore had brought a pocket-com- 8 
paſs on ſhore for his ow n uſe ; but Lieutenant 
Birett kad borro\ ed it to determine the pol tion of 
the net: 1Zhboy uring Ilands, and he had been driven 
to tea in the SIE a, without returning it: And 
as q A quadrant, that could not be expec ted to 
be! ound on ſhore, for as it was of no ul e at land, 
Slory cou d be no reafon for br! inging it from 50 | 
boar. J the flup. It Was > Sight days, from the de- 
parture ot the Ceniu 1rion, bel ore they were in any 1 


degree relieved | LIES this-. 8 pe erplexity: 


- "RE JAR i FUmaging 2 cheſt belonging to the 
Spaniſh bark, they found a ſmall CO! npaſs, which, 
though little better than the toys uſually made for 
the amuler zent of cho . „ Was to them an 
invaluable treaſure. And a few days after, by a 
ſimilar 1 PIECE > of good fortune, they found a qua- 
n on the lea- ſhore, | which had been thrown _ 
Over. board amongſt other lumbe r belonging to Us 
the dead. The 91 drank was eagerly ſeized, but 1 1 
on examination, it unluc kily wanted vanes, and 


therefore in its preſent tate was altogether uſcleis 


5 
however, fortune 1111] continuing in a favourable 
mood, it was not long before a perſon out Of cu- 


rioly Pu ung Out kus Grawe [ on al we table, 


F. +. on Wah 
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which had been driven on ſhore, found therein 
tome vanes, which fitted the quadrant very well 
and it being thus compleated, it was examined by 
the known latitude of the place, and was found to 
anſwer to a ſufficient degree of cxactneſs. 
And now, all theſe obſtacles being in ſome de- 
gree removed, (which were always as much as 
pPoſſible concealed from the vulgar, that they miglit 
not grow remiſs with the apprehenſion. of labour 
ing to no purpoſe) the work proceeded very ſuc- 
geſsfully and vigorouſly : Ti he neceſſary iron- 
work was in great forw ardnels z and the timbers 
and planks (W hich, though not the molt exquiſite 


performances of the Sawyer? s art, were yet m 
ficient for the purpoſe) were all prepared; 


that, on the 6th of October, being the 4th day 
from the departure of the ſhip, they haled the 
bark on ſhore, and, on the two ſucceeding days ſhe 

was fawn aſunder, (though with great care not to 
cut her planks) and her two parts were ſeparated 
the proper diſtance from each ther, and, the ma- 
| terials being all ready beforc-hand, they, the next 


day, being the gt hb of OFober, went on with great 
_ diſpatch in their propoſed enlargement of her 1 


and by this time they had all their future opera- 
tions ſo fairly in view, and were fo much maſters | 


of them, that they. were able to determine when 


Be: whole. would be finiſhed, and had accor dingly 


d the 5th of November. for the day of their put. 


8555 to lea. But their proje As and labours were 
now drawing to a ſ peedier and ha pier concluſion ; 
for on the 11th of Oclobor, in the alternoon, one 
ot the Cloucefler- <5 men, being upon a hill! In the 
middle of the Illand. „ perccivcd the Cenluri o at a. 

8 ancc, a: td running down with his | utmoſt Atpeed 


towards 


— —— — eaten 9 Ae ABI Aly een ee — 


0444): 


mars the Janding-place, be, i in the w day, ſaw 
ſome of his comtatles, to whom he hollowed out 

with great extaſy, The ſpip, the hip. This being 
heard by Mr. Cordon, a Lieutenant of marines, 
who was convinced by the fellow's tranſport that 

his report was true, Mr. Cerdon ran towards the 
place where the a ommodore and his people were 
at work, and being tre! B ane x in breath, eaſily out- 
ſtripped the Glouceſter? s man, and got before him 
to the Commodore, who, on heating this happy 5 
and unexpected news, thin w down his axe Win 
which he was then at work, and by his 3 Joy broke 
through, for the firft time, the equable and un- 


| varied character which he had hitherto e 
the others, , Who were with him, inſtantly ran dow 


to the fea (fide in a kind of frenzy, eager to feaſt : 
ks ; with a Gght they had ſo ardently wiſh- 
ed for, and of wh ch they had now tor a eon. 5 


ig 2 | 
lic bie time de ſpaire d.. For 2 ive in the evening 
Ie 


the Centusion was vitible in the oifing to them al; — 
and, a boat being er iT off with eig Shteen men to 


SO 


reinforce her, and with freſh meat and fruits for 

the rſreſunens of her crew, ſhe, the next aſter- 5 
noon, h. ppi! y came. to an anchor in the road, 

where the C Commodo! 2 immediately came on 


5 board | her, and was e by us with the ſin- ol 

cereſt and heartieſt acciamations : For, from the . 

7 folls: u ing mort recital ot the fears, the dangers „„ 
. and farigues 1 ve in che ſhip unger went, during « our 1 
nineteen days abſence from Tinian, it may. be 
cally conceived, that a harbour, refreſhments, re- 

2 ole, and che joining of our Commander and Ship- 


* 


mates, Were not les dleaſi ng to us, than our te- 


* — 4 - 
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CHAP. w. 


Proceedings on i board the G when dri- 
ven out to fea, 


T HE Cent urion being now once more ſafely 
arrived at Tinian, to the mutual reſpite of 
” the labours. of our divided crew, it is high time 
that the reader, after the relation already given of 
the projects and employment of thoſe left on ſhore, 
ſhould be apprized of the fatigues and di ſtreſſes, 


x0 which we, who were driven off to. ſea, were ex- 


poſed during the long interval of nineteen days 
that we were abſent from the INand, 

It has been already mentioned, that it was ; the : 
22d of Sep! lember, about one o'clok, in an ex- 
treme dark night, when by the united violence of 
A. prodigious ſtorm, and an exceeding rapid tide, 
we were driven from our anchor and Torced to ſea, 


Our condition then was truly deplorable we were 
"Wa le aky ſhip, with three ables in our hawſes, 19 
- "ne of { which hung our only. remaining anchor We 

5 had not 2 gun on boar laſhed, nor a port barred 1 
in; our ſhrowds were looſe, and our top maſts 


unr igged, and we had ſtruck our fore and m. in- . 


.. yards cloſe down, before the form ca me on, {o 


that there were no ſails we could lc, except our 


- mizen. [In this dreadful ext remity we could muſter 


: no more ſtrength on board, to navigate the ſhip, 


than : an hundred and eight bands, ſeveral Negrocs 


and Indians included: « his. Was rents the fourth 
part of ou ur compie nent; and of thele the greater 
4 numb: r WERT either DO? 165 Or ſuch as, being lately 


ice 1 UT 


1 


recovered from the (curvy, had not yet nd =. 
half their former th ek No ſooner were we at 
ſea, but by the violence of the ſtorm, and the 
Working of the ſhip, we made a great quantity of 
water through our hawſe-holes, ports and ſcup- 


pers, Which, added to the conſtant effect of our 


leak, rendered our pumps alone a ſufficient em- 5 
ployment for us all. But though this leakage, by 5 
being a ſhort time neglected, would inevitably ang. 

in our deſtruction z yet we had other dangers then 

impending, which occaſioned. this to be regarded 
as a ſecondary conſi de ration only. For we all ima- 
gined, that we were driving directly on the neigl⸗ : 
bouring [land of Aguiguam, which was about two 

1 5 leagues diſtant ; ind as we had lowered our main 
and fore- yards cloſe down, we had no fails we 
could fer but the mizen, which was al together in- 
ſufficient to carry : clear of this inſtant Peril. We 

therefore immedi 55 applied ourſelves. to work, 5 

endeayouring, by the utmoſt of our efforts, 8 

heave up the main and fore- yards, in hopes that, 3 

if we 3 but be enabled to make uſe of our lower 

cCanvaſs, we might poſſibly weather the Iſland, and | 

thereby ſave aurſe! ves from this impending ſhig= 
Wreck. But after full three hours ineffectual la- 
bour, the jeers broke, and the men being quite 

1 jaded, we were obliged, by mere debility, to deſiſt, 
and quietly to expect our fate, which we then con- 
ceived to be unavoidable : For we imagined our- | 
ſelves by this time, to be driven juſt upon the 

More, and the night was In extremely dark, that 

we expected to diſcover the Iſland no otherwiſe than 

by ſtriking upon it; ſo that the belief of our de- 
| ſtruction, and the aner of che point of time 
Wen it would rake T lace, occaſioncd us to paſs. 
8 5 ſeveral 
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Z er hours, under the moſt ſerious apprehenſions, 
that each ſucceed! ing moment would fend us to the 
bottom. Nor tid theſe continued terrors, of in- 
fant! y ſtriking and ſinking, end but with the day- 
break; when we with great tranſport perceive ed, 
that the Iſland we had thin dreaded, was af à con- 
fiderable diſtance, and that a ſtrong northern cur- 
rent had been the cauſe of our prefervation. 


The turbulent weather, which forc ed. us from 


5 Timon, did not begin to abate, till three days after; 
and then we brayed up the tore yard, Sad be gan 
to heave up the main- yard, but the jeers broke and. 
| 1 one of our men, and prevented us at that 


ine from proceeding. The next day, being the 


= 1800 of September, was a day of moſt ſevere fatigue : 
do us all; for it muſt be remembred, that in theſe 
exigencies no rank or office exempted any perſon 
from the man ual appiic cation and bodily labour of a 
common ſailor. The lines of this day was no leſs 
than an attempt to heave up the ſhect-anchor, whi ch 
we had hitherto drazged at our bows with two ca- 
bles an end. This was a work ol great im portance 
to our future preſervation: For, not to mention 
the impediment to our navigation, and the hazard . 
it would be to our ſhip, if we attempted to make 
ſall with the anchor in its preſent ſituation, we had 
this moſt intereſting conſideration to animate . 
that! it was the only anchor we had left ; and, ith. 
out ſecuring it, we BH ould 0 be under the 7 mot. 4 
fliculti es and hazards, 9 ever we made the 1 PEE 35 
5 again; z and therefore, bei ing all of us tolly : appriz 26] 
of the conſequence of this 3 enterpr ze, we laboured_ 
at it with the foverct? applic ation | for fu! twelve 
hours, when we had tried made a conſiderable 
progreſs, having brought tue anchor in fight 3 but, 


* 


PRES 
1 


7 
.& % 


Tikes 


it theng growing dark, and we being exceſſively fa. 


tigued, we were obliged to deſiſt, and to leave our 


work unfiniſhed, till he next morning, when, by 


the benefit of a night's reſt, Wwe compleated 1 it, aud : 


hung the anchor a it our bow. 


It was the 27th of Septembe er in the morning, 
that is, five days he our departure, when we thus 
8 ſ-cured our anchor; 5 94 the ſame day, we got up 


our main-yard : And having now conquerec 


15 ſome degree the d diſtreſs a and iforder Which we were 
1 5 neceſſarily involved in at our firit driving out 5 


fea, and being enabled to make uſe of our canva 


2 % 


ve ſct our courſes, and for the firſt time ſtood to 
the EA award in hopc 8 of regai ning the Illand of 
Tinian, and] joining Our Comn nodore in a 10 V Gays „ 


For we were then by our accounts, only fo 


ſcven leagues to the Sou! th W el 3 


on the firſt day of Of cber „ having then run the di 


Lis 


5 ſtance neceſſary for maki ing the Ifland according to 

== ay reckoning, we were in full expectation of fre 
ing it; but we were unha appil ly di lappo: ited, and 

were thereby convinced, that a current had driven 


us to the weſtward. And as we could not judg 


how much we might hereby have deviated, Ray 4 9 
conſequently how long * 8 1 ight lil! expect to De 5 | 


at ſea, we had great appreher nos that our frock of 


Water might prove deficient, for we were doubt- 
ful about the quantity we had on board, and found _ 
many of our caſks ſo decayed, as to be halt leaked 
out However, we were de livered from our uncer- 
 rainty the next day by! having a fight of che Iſland of : 
Guam, by w which we diſcord” that the currents 
had driven us torty- four leagucs to the weſtward of 
Our accounts. This fight. of land having ſatis 1 
us of our ſituation, we kept plying to the caſtward, 


or or gp Tn 
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though with exceſſive labour, for, the wind conti- 
miing fixed in the eaſtern board, we were obliged 
do tack often, and our crew were ſo weak, bg 
without the aſſiſtance of every man on board, it 
was not in our power to put the ſhip about. This 
ſevere employment laſted till the 11th of OHoer, 
being the nineteenth day from our departure; when | 
arriving in the offing of Tinian, we were reinforced 
from the ſhore, as hath been already mentioned; 
and on the evening of the ſame day, we, to out 
inexpreſſible joy, came to an anchor in the road, 
thereby procuring to our ſhipmates on ſhore, as well 
as to ourſelves, a a ceflation from the fatigues and 
ee which this diſaſtrous incident had 
| given riſe to. = 


CHAP. v. 


e Employment at 1 ul! t E foal departure > 
of the Centurion from thence; with a a de- 
ſeription of the Ladrones, | 5 5 


HEN the Commindate - came on bank 1 
a the Centurion, on her return to Tinian, as 
1 l mentioned, he reſolved to ſtay no longer at 
the Iſland than was abſolutely neceſſary to compleat 
dur ſtock of water, a work which we immediately 
ſet ourſelves about. But the loſs of our long boat, 
which was ſtaved againſt our poop, when we were 
driven out to ſea, put us to great inconveniencies in 
getting our water on board; for we were obliged 
to raft off all our cake, and the tide ran ſo ſtrong, 
5 
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chat, beſides the frequent delays and difficulties it 
oOccaſioned, we more than once loſt the whole raft. 
Nor was this our only misfortune; for, on the 14th 
of October, being but the third day after our arrival, 
a ſudden guit of wind brought home our anchor, 
5 forced us off the bank, and drove the ſhip out 0 1 
ſca a ſecond time. The Commodore, it is true, 
and the principal officers were now on board; but 
we had near ſeventy men on ſhore, who had been em- 


; ployed-1 in filling our water, and procuring proviſions. 
-- Theſe had with them our two Cutters ; but as they „ 


were too many for the Cutters to bring off at once, 
wee ſent the eighteen oared barge to alfi them; nd 
at the ſame time made a Gignal for all that co! uld to 
: embark. The two Cotters ſoon came off to us full 
of men: ; but forty of BE company, who were em- 
; ployed i in killing cattle in the wood, andi in bring 

ing them down to the idee were left bes 


hind; and though the eighteen oared barge was 


left for their conveyance, yet, as the ſhip ſoon 
drove to a conſiderable diſtance, It was not in 
their power to join us. However, as the weather 
Was favourable, and our crew was now ſtronger 


than when we were firſt driven out, we, in about - 


five days time, returned again to an anchor at Tint- 
5 an, and relieved thoſe we had left behind us. from | 


T- their ſecond fears of being deſerted by their ſhip. = 


On our arrival, we found that the Spaniſh b bark, 


18 the old object of their hopes, had undergone. 1 
der metamorphoſis: For thoſe we had left on 
| ſhore began to deſpair of our return, and conceiv- 


1 ing that the lengthening the bark, as formerly pro- on 


| poſed, was both a toilſome and unneceſſary meaſure, 
conſidering the ſmall number they conſiſted i, 
they had refolyed to join her again, and to reſtore By 
N her 


„„ 
ber to her aſt fre ; and in this ſcheme they had 
made - ſome progreſs ; for they had brought the 
two parts together, and would have foon com- 
pleated her, had not our coming back put a ns 
to their Jabours and diſquietudes. 1955 
Theſe people we had left behind informed * | 
that, jult before we were ſeen ! in the offing, two 

proas had ſtood in very near the ſhore, and b = 
continued there for ſome time; but on the appear 
ance of our ſhip, they crowded away, and were 
preſently out of ſight. And, on this occaſion, 7 
muſt mention an incident, which, though it hap- 
pened during the firſt abſence of the ſhip, was then 
omitted, to avoid interr Upring 9 courſe of the n nar - 


22 TREOON-" 5 


It hath bec n already obſerved, that a part t of the : 
5 detachment, dent to thi is Iſland under the command 
of the Spaniſo Ser} jeant, lay concealed in the works 3 5 
and we were the leſs ſolicitous to find them out, 
as our priſoners all aſſured us, that it was impoſible 
for them to get off, and conſequently that it was 

5 impoſſible for them to ſend any intelligence abo 
us to Guam. But when the Centuri 108 5 out to 


jea, and left the Commodore on ſhore, he one day, 5 


attended by ſome of his officers, endeavoured to 
make the tour of the Iſland: In this expediti on, 
being on a riſing ground, they perceived 1 the 
5 valley beneath them the appearance of a ſmall thicl- 
et, which, by obſerving. more nicely, they 5 


had a Progreſiive motion: F his at firſt ſurprizcd = 
them; but they ſoon diſcovered, that it was no 
more than ſeveral large coco buſhes, which | were 
_ dragged along the Sind, by perſons concealed. 


_ beneath them. 1 They immediately concluded that | 


Y theſe were ſome of the Serjeant” s party (whi ch vas 
| indeed i 
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. indeed true: ) and therefore the Commodore and his 
people made after them, in hopes of finding out 
their retreat. The Indians ſoon perceived they were 
diiſcovered, and hurried away with precipitation; 
but Mr. Anſon was ſo near them, that he did not 
| loſe fight of them till they arrived at their cell, 
which he and his officers entering found to be aban- 
doned, there being a paſſage from it down a preci- _ 
ow pice contrived for the conveniency of flight. They 
found here an old firelock or two, but no other arms. 
However, there was a great quantity of proviſions, 
Päarticularly ſalted ſpa Rl of pork, which were ex- 
cellent; and from what our people ſaw here, they 
clad”: that the extraordinary appetite, which 
they had found at this Ifland, was Hot confined to 
themſelves alone; for, it being about noon, the 
Indians had laid out a very en repaſt conſider- 
5 ing their numbers, and had their bread- truit and co- | 
co: nuts prepared ready for eating, and in a manner 
which plainly evinced, that, with them too, a good 
5 meal was neither an Uncommon nor an unheeded A 
ticle. The Commodo: e having 1 in LF endeavour- 5 
ed to diſcover the path by Which the Ladiaus had &f- . 
caped, he and lus officers contented themlelve 8 
With litting down to the dinner, . hich w: 15 thus 
luck uly fitted to their preſent appetites; ter 
which, they returned bach to their old Habltarion, 2, 
diſpleaſed at miſſing the , 141ans, „ AS t they hoped to 5 
have engaged them in our N ce, if they could 85 
nave had any conference Wit h them. Bur notwith- 0 
ſtanding what our priſoners had aflertcd, we were 
_ afterwards aſſured, that theſe Indians were carri ied. „ 
off to Guam long before we left the Place. But to | 
0 return to our hiſtory. | 20 
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On our coming to an anchor again, after our ſe- 
: cond driving off to ſea, we laboured indefatigably 
in getting in our water; and having, by the 20th 
of Oktober, compleated it to fifty tun, which we 
ſuppoſed would be ſufficient for our paſſage to Ma- 
cao, we, on the next day, ſent one of each meſs on 
ſhore, to gather as large a quantity of oranges 


lemons, coco-nuts and other fruits of the Iſland, as 
they poſſibly could, for the uſe of themſeves and 


meſs- mates, when at ſea. And, theſe purveyers 
returning on board us on the evening of the ſame 


day, we then ſet fire to the bark and; proa, hoiſted _ 


in our boats, and got under fail, ſteering away for 
the South-end of che Iſland of Formoſa, and taking 
our leaves, for the third and laſt time, of the Illand 


of Tinian: An Iſland, W. hich, whether we conſider 
Ws excellence of its proc Inctions, the beaut y of its 


appearance, the elegance of. its woods and lawns, = 
the healthineſs of its air, or the a adventures it gave 


riſe to, may in e all theſe views be yy So ro- 1955 


- mantic. „„ 
And! now, i for a ert time our run 


to Formoſa, and thence to Canton, I ſhall interrupt = 


the narration with a deſcription of that range of 5 
Illands, uſually called the Ladrones, or Maria: . 


5 : UVlnds, of which this of Tinian is one. 


Theſe Iſlands were diſcovered by Magellan in 


the” year 15213 and by the account given of the _ 1 


two he firſt fell in with, it ſhould ſeem that they 5 


were the Ilands of Saypan and Timian ; 3 for 8 : 2 
_ deſcribed in his expedition as very beautiful Iſlands, 


and as lying between 15 and 16 degrees of North 


AIatitude. Theſe characteriſtics are particularly ap- 
pPlwicable to the two above mentioned places; for 


2 ths nen appearance. of Tinian hath occaſioned hs 


the” - 


: „ 
the Spaniards to give it the additional name of Bue- 
noſtiva;, and Saypan, which is in the latitude of 
15%f9 22 North, affords no contemptible proſpect 
when ſeen from the ſea, as may be ſufficiently 
evinced from the view of its North Weſt fide, ta- 
ken at three leagues diſtance, and exhibited i in the 
thirty- ſeventh plate, „ . 
Ihere are uſually reckoned, twelve of theſe 
Iſlands; but it will appear, from the chart of the 
North part of the Pacific Ocean hereafter inſerted, 
that if the ſmall iſlets and rocks are counted in, 


then their whole number will amount to above 


twenty. They were formerly moſt of them well 
inhabited; and, even not ſixty years ago, the three 
Principal Ilands, Guam, Rota, and Tinian toge- 
ther, are ſaid to have conta ained above fifty thou- 
ſand people: Rut ſince that time Tinian hath h been 


REY entirely depopulated : ; and only two or three hun- 


dtred Indians have been left at Rota, to cultivate 
rice for the Iſland of Guam ; fo that now no more 


than Guan can properly be Ka to be inhabited. 


195 This Iſland of Guam is the only ſettlement of the 


Spaniards ; ; here they kee D a governor and garriſon, . 


and here che Manila ſhip generally rovehes for re- 
freſhment, in her paſſage from Acapulco to the Pi- 
_ lippines. It eſtegmed 0 be about thirty leagues 
in circumf: rence, and contains, by the Spaniſh ac- 


counts, near four thouſand inhabitants, of which a 

| thouſand are faid to live in the city of San Ignatio : 
de Agand, where the Governour ge enerally relides,” -: © 
and whe e the houſes are repreſented. as conſider- 7 


able, g built with ſtone and timber, and co- 


: pred wk” tiles, a very uncommon fabric for theſe 


warm climates and favage countries: Beſides this 
. there are upon the Idand thirteen or fourteen 2 


T a 
villages. As this is a poſt of ſome conſequence, 
on account of the refreſhment it yields to the Ma- 
_ nila ſhip, there are two caſtles on the ſea-ſhore ; 
one is the caſtle of St. Angelo, which lies near the 
road, where the Manila ſhip uſually anchors, and 
is but an inſignificant fortreſs, mounting only five 
guns eight pounders; the other is phos caſtle of - 
St. Lewis, which is N. E. from St. Angelo, and four 


| | leagues diſtant, and 18: intended to protect a road 


” where 2 ſmall veſſel anchors, which arrives here 
every other year from Manila. This fort mounts 
the ſame number of guns as the former: And be- 
ſides theſe forts, there 18 4 battery of five pieces of 
cannon on an eminence near the ſea-ſhore. The 


Spaniſh troops employed on this iſland, conſiſt . 


three companies of foot, from forty to fifty men 
each; and this 15 t the principal ſtrength the Gover- . 
nor has to depend on; for he cannot rely on any 
aſſiſtance from the Indian inhabit tants, being gene- 
rally upon ill terms with them, and 0 appre Gs, 
of them, that he has debarred them the Uie ol fire- 
arms or lances. „„ 


T he reſt of theſe Inland Is, thous not inhabited, 18 
5 1. 


40 vet abound with many Kinds of effet an! 


Prov iHon : . put there is no good har bour or road to 


: be met with amongſt them all Ot that of Tinian 


ve have treated largely already; 3 Hor is the road of 


5 805 am much better; for it is not anuſual for the 2 
Manila ſhip, though ſhe propoſes 46 flay thete bur 7 
twenty-four hours, to be forced to ſea, and to leave : 


1 


Her boat behind her. _ This 1 is an inconvenience g = 
_ ſenſibly felt by the commerce at Manila, that it is 


always recommended to the Governor at Gram, to 
uſe⸗ his beſt endeavours for the diſcovery of f ſome 
fife port in this 1 Part of the w ord, How inch ns 


„„ 

ous he may be to comply with his inſtructione, 1 
know not; but this is certain, that, notwithſtand- 
ing the many Iſlands already found out between the 


cCoaſt of Mexico and the Philippines, there is not yet 
known any one ſafe port in that whole tract, 


though in other parts of the world it is not uncom- 
mon for very ſmall {1 1 nds to furniſh moſt excellent - 
harbours. 5 5 

From what has been laid, it appears, that the 
: Sbania wits on the T9: and of Guam, are. extremely . 


few. compared to the Indi n inhabitants; z and for- 
_ merly the diſpr oportion w as ſtill greater, as may be 


_ eaſily conceived f from what hath been ſaid, in ano- 
ther chapter, of the numbers heretofore on Tj iniann 
alone. Theſe Tadians are a bold well- limbed Pe- 

ple; and it ſhould feem from ſome of their practi. _ 

a = that they are no ways defective in underſtand- 
ing; for their fying proas in particular, Which 

2 been for ages the only veſſels ulea by them, 

- are ſo ſingular and extrac dinary an invention, that 

; Jt: would do hone 0 dur to Au na tion, hos WeEeVe : dex- 
terous and acute. For if we conſider the apt itude 


of this proa to the particular navigation of theſe 


Illands, wh ich lying all of them nearly ander che 


0 


255 ſame meridian, and within e lit nits of the trade 


Wind, require the e made uſe of in Paſſing — 
from one to the other, particularly fitted ſor 
| failing with the wi: ad upon the bean; or, if wwe 
examine the uncommon ſimplicity and ingenuity of 


5 ; ns fabric and contriva ance, or the ex ctraordinary \ Ye 
locity with which it moves, we ſhall, in each of 


theſe article s, Hind it 1 of our admiration, | 


an d meriting a Place amon git the mechanical pro- 
ductions of the moſt civillzed nations, where arts 


7 and elende have molt eminen tly ficuriſbed. As. 
63 Fr for = 
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former Navigators, though they have mentioned 
theſe veſſels, have yet treated of them imperfectiy 3 
; and as I] conceive, that, beſides their curioſity, 
may furniſh both the ſhipwright and ſeaman with 
no contemptible obſervations, I ſhall here in- 
ſert a very exact deſcription of the built, rigging, 
and working of theſe veſſels, which I am well en- 
abled to 4 ; for one of them, as I have menti- 
oned, fell into our hands at our firſt arrival at 77. 
nian, and Mr. Bret! took it to pieces, on purpoſe D 


e delineate its fabric and dimenſions with greater 


accuracy: So that the following account may be 
relied on. N e 


The name of flying proa given to \ theſe veſſels, =. 


: is Owing to the ſtiffneſs with which they i. Ot 
this the Spantards aſſert ſuch ſtories, as appear alto- 


5 gether incredible to thoſe who have never ſeen theſe 


veſſels move; nor are the Spaniards the only peo- 
ple who relate theſe extraordinary tales of their ce- 
lerity. For thoſe who ſhall have the curioſity to 
_ enquire at the dock at Portſmouth, about a trial 


made there ſome years ſince, with a very imperfect 
one built at that place, will meet with accounts nett 
z leſs wonderful than any the Spaniards. have given. 


However, from ſome rude eſtimations made by 


our people, of the velocity with which they croſſed _ 


the horizon at a diſtance, whilſt we lay at Tinian, 


Is cannot help believing, that with a briſk trade- * 


wind they will run near twenty miles an hour; 


Which though, greatly ſhort of what the Spaniards 


- report of them, is yet a prodigious degree of ſwift- 1 


hel But let us give a diſtinct idea of its figure. ; 
The conſtruction of this proa is a direct contra- 


LT dien to the practice of the reſt of mankind. For 


as the reſt of the world make the head of t their veſ- 
- as 


fels different from the . 1 the two ſides 
alike; the proa on the contrary, has her head 
and ſtern exactly alike, but her two ſides very dif= 
ferent ; the fide, intended to be always the lee- ſide, 
being flat; and the windward-ſide made rounding, | 
in the manner of other veſſels: And, to prevent | 
her overſetting, which from her ſmall breadth, 


. and the raignt run of her leeward-ſide, would, 
Without this precaution, infallibly happen, there is 
a frame laid out from her to windward, to the end 


of which is faſtened a log, faſhioned into the ſhape 
of a ſmall boat, and ade hollow : The weight of 


the frame is intended to ballance the proa, and the 


.- {ſmall boat 18 by its buyancy (as it is always ! in the 8 
water) to prevent her overſetting to windward; 
and this frame is uſually called an outrigger: 2 The : 


body of the proa (at leaſt of that we took). is made 

of two pieces joined end- ways, and ſowed together 
with bark, for there is no iron uſed about her: She 

is about two inches thick at the bottom, which at 

the gunwale is reduced to leſs than one: The di- 


menſions of each part will be better known from 


the uprights and views contained in the thirty- 


eighth plate, which were drawn from an exact men- 


1 ſaration ; ; theſe I ſhall endeavour to explain as as mi- 
nutely and diſtinctly as I can, Pj 


Fig. 1. Repreſents the proa with her ail ber, as 
ſhe appears when viewed from the leeward. 1 
ig. 2. Is a view of her from the head, with the ff 


N Jn outrigger to the windward. „ 
. 3. 1s the plan of he whole; 4 where (A B) TD 
is the lee-ſide of the proa (C D) the windward- 


1 ſile ( F GH) the outrigger or frame laid out to 
3 1; (KL) the boat at the end of it; 


. (MN oy two braces from the head and ſtern to — EL 
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Ready the frame; (RS) a thin plank placed to 


windward, to prevent the proa from ſhipping of 


water, and for a ſeat to the Indian who bales, and 


ſometimes goods are carried upon it; (J) is the 
part of the middle outrigger, on winch the maſt 15 
fixed: The maſt itſelf is ſupported (Fig. 2.) by 


the ſhore (C D), and by the ſhrowd (E F), and by 


two ſtays, one of which may be ſeen, in Fig. 7. 
marked (CD), the other is hid by the fail: The 


ſail (EFG), in Fig. 1, is made of matting and | 


the maſt, yard, boom, and outriggers, are all made 
of bamboo: The heel of the Farc! To always lodged 
in one of the ſockets (T) or (V), Fig. 3, accord- _ 
ing to the tack the proa goes on; and when ſhe _ 
alters her tack, they bear away a little to bring her 
ſtern up to the wind, then by eaſing the halyard, 
and raiſing the yard, and carrying the heel of it 
along the lee- fide of the proa, they fix it in the op- 
poſite ſocket; whilſt the boom at the ſame time, 
by letting fly ho ſheer (M), and haling the ſheer 


(N), Fig. 1, ſhifts into a contrary ſituation to what. 
it had before, and that which was the ſtern of the 


proa, now become3 the head, and the is trimmed 


on the other tack. When it is neceffar y to reef or 


furl the fail, this is done by rolling it round the 
1 bool. The proa generally carries ſix or ſeven. 
7 Vidians; two of which are placed in the head and 
ſtern, who ſteer the veſſel ai ternate! ly with a paddle 
according to the tack ſhe goes on, he in the ſtern 


being the ſteerſman; : the Ot! er {16161 5 are employ 5 


. cd either in baling out the water whic! ſhe acciden- 


. tally ſhips, or in ſetting and tryin) ning: the mil. 


From the deſcription of theſe. ele it it is ſufficientlß 
© obvious, how dexterouſly. they are fi itted f for. rang. _ 
in 5 this collection Oi andes called the {.adrenes 5 | 
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For as ; theſe lands lie nearly N. and S. of each 
other, and are all within the limits of the trade- 
wind, the proas, by ſailing moſt: en xcellently on a 


wind, and with either end foremoſt, can run from 


one of theſe Ilands to the other and back again, 
only by ſhitting the ſail, without ever putting a- 
bout; and, by the flatneſs of their lee-ſide, and 
their [mall breadt! 1, they are capable of lying much 


nearer the wind than any other. veſſel hitherto 


Known; and thereby have an advantage, which no. 
veſſels that go large can ever pretend to : The ad- 
vantage 1 mean is that of running with a velocity 


nearly as great, and perhaps ſometimes greater 


than that with which the winds blows. This, how- 
ever paradoxical it may appear, is evident enough 
in ſimilar inſtances on thore : For it is well known, 
that the ſails of a windmill often move faſter than 
the wind; and one great ſuperiority of common 
windmills: over all others, that ever were, or ever 
Will be contrived to move with an horizontal mo. 
tion, is analogous to the caſe we have mentioned 


of a vellel upon a wind and before the wind: For 
. the fails ON an horizont? 1 windmill, the faſter they 


move, the more they detract from the impulſe of 


| the * ind upon them; whereas. the common wind- : 


= mills; by moving perpendicular to the torrent of 


| air, are nearly as torcibly | acted on by the wind, . 
. when they are in motion, "Ss when they are at reſt. „ an 
Thus much may ſuffce as to the deſcription _ : 


nature of theſe ſingular embarkations. I muſt add, 

that veſſels bearing ſome obicure_ reſemblance - 

_ theſe, are to be met with in various parts of the 
 Eeaft-Iudies ; but none of them, that I can learn, to 

be compared with thoſe of the Ladrones, either in 
their conſtruction | or celerity ; which ſhould induce : 
OY _ | 5 5 - 5 5 
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one to believe, that this was originally the inven- 
tion of ſome genius of theſe Iſlands, and was after- 
wards imperfectly copied by the neighbouring na- 
tions: For though the Ladrones have no immedi- 
.. ate intercourſe with any other people, yet there lie 
to the S. and 8. W. of them a great number o 
Hands, which are ſuppoſed to extend to the coaſt 
of New Guinea. Theſe Iſlands are ſo near the La- 


drones, that canoes from them have ſometimes, by 


diſtreſs, been drived to Guam; and the Spaniards 


did once diſpatch a bark for their diſcovery, which 


left two Jeſuits amongſt them, who were after- 
Wards murthered : And the inhabitants of the La- 
drones, with their proas, may, by like accident, 
have been driven amongſt theſe Iſlands, Indeed 1 
ſhould conceive, that the fame range of Iſlands ex- 


tends to the S. E. as well as the S. W, and that to 


a prodigious diſtance: For Schouten, who traverſed 5 

„ South part of the Pacific Ocean in the year 

„ 5, met with a large double canoe full of peo- 
55 ple, at above a thouſand leagues diſtance from the 

Ladrones towards the S. E. If this double canoe 

was : any diſtant imitation of the flying proa, which 
zs no very improbable conjecture, this can only be 
accounted for, by ſuppoſing that there is a range of 
Iſlands, near enough to each other to be capable of 
an accidental communication, which is extended | 
= from the Ladrones thither. And indeed all thoſe JÞ 

| who have croſſed from America to the Eaſt-· Indies in 


a ſouthern latitude, have never failed of meeting 


with ſeveral very {mall Wands ſcattered over that 
immenſe ocean. 5 


And as there may be Lanes: 3 reaſon to PI | 


poſe, that the Ladrones are only a part of an exten- _ 
ſive chain of Inands, ſpreading. themſelves to > the : 
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ſouthward, to! wards the unknown boundaries of 1 
the Pacific Ocean; 10 it appears from the 


Spaniſh chart, hereaſter inſerted, that the ſame 


chain is extended from the northward of the 


Ladrones to Japan: So that in this light the La- 


drones will be of nly one (mall Portion. of a range 

of Iſlands, reaching | {rOiMN Japan, perhaps to the | 
unknown fout! zern Continent. After this ſhort 5 
account of theſe places, I ſhall r now return to the - 


proſecution of our voy. age. 


- C H A P. . 


From Tian g to Macao. 


I AV E already mentioned, that, on the 21f 2 
£4 of October, in the evening, We took our leave 
of the Iſland of T1 inian, ſteering the proper courſe 
for Macao in China, The e monſoon was 
now, we reckoned, fairly ſettled ; and we had a 
: conſtant gale blowing right upon our ſtern : So 
| that we generally run from forty to fiſty leagues a 55 
day. But we had a large hollow ſea purſuing us, 
which occaſioned the ſhip to labour much; whence | 1 
W. received great damage in our rigging, which 
was grown very rotten, and our leak was augment. 
ed: But happily for us, our people were now in 
full health; ſo that there were no complaints = 
| fatigue, but all went through their attendance on 
the pumps, and every other duty of the ſhips with 5 


eaſe and chearfulneſs. 


Having now no other but our 13 left, 2 


except our Prize- anchors, which were ſtowed in 


the 
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the hold, my were too light to be depended on, 
we were under great concern how we ſhould ma- 
nage on the coaſt of China, where we were all 
entire ſtrangers, and where we ſhould doubtleſs be 
frequently under the neceſſity of coming to an 
anchor. Our ſheet- anchor being obviouſly much 
too heavy for a coaſting anchor, it was at length _ 
reſolved, to fix two of our largeſt prize- anchors 
into one ſtock, and to place between their ſhanks 
two guns, four pounders, which was accordingly _ 
| executed, and it was to ſerve as a beſt bower: 
And a third prize-anchor being in like manner 
Joined with our ſtream- anchor, with guns between 
them, we thereby made a ſinall bower; ſo that, 
. beſides our ſnect- anchor, we had again two c others 
at our bows, one of which weighed 3900, and the 
other 2900 pounds. 1 


The 3d of Nevember, alan three in the afte- 
LE; noon, we faw an Iſland, which at firſt v we imagin ed 


to be the iſland of Bote! Tobago Ain: 80 ut on our 


ndarer approach we found it to be much ſinaller 


than that is uſually repreſented ; and about an hour 


after we ſaw another ian, five or fx miles f . 


ther to the weſtward. "As" no chart, nor any jour- 


nal we had ſeen, took notice of any other land _ 
do the eaſtward of Formoſa, than Hotel Tobago . 
And as we had no obſervation Of our latitude * 2) OP 
ncon, we Were in ſome perplexity, being Appre- 7 
| henfive that an ext: raordinary current had” driven _ 
us into the neighbourhood of the Baſbec Hands; 
and therefore, when night came on, we bro ught 55 


to, and continued | in this polture till the next 
morning, which proving dark and clou; 4 for 
ſome time prolonged our uncertainty £ but it clear- 
ech up about nine 0 clock, hen We again diſcern- 


64610 
ed the two Iſlands above- mentioned; we then 
preſt forwards to the weſtward, and by eleven got 
a fight of the ſouthern part of the. Iſland of Fer- 
moſa. This ſatisfied us that the ſecond [ſand We 
ſaw Was Boll Tot a0 ima, and the firſt a ſmall 
iſland or rock, lying five or ſix miles due Faſt 
from it, which, not being mentioned by any of 


our books or charts, was the occalion of Gr 


foars S. 


W hen we got fight of the Inand of Fermoſe, we . 


5 leered W. 'y 875 in order to double its extremity, 


1 ws and Kept a good look ut for the rocks of Pele 0 


Rete, which we did not fee till two in 3h after- 
mo. LL hey then bore- from us W. N. W, three 
miles diſtant, the South end of J eino ſa at he fare 


time bearing N. by W, EW, about five leagues 0 


diſtant. 1 give theſe rocks a good bir th, \ we 
5 immediately haled up S. by W, and ſo left them 
between us and the land. Indeed we had reaſon : 
to be careful of them; for though they appeared 
as high out of the water as a chip s hull, vet they 
are e with breakers on all ſides; and there 
is a ſhoal ſtretching from- them at leaſt a mile and 
an half to the ſouthw ard, whence they may be 
truly called dangerous. T he courſe from Bote! 
T. obago Via to theſe rocks, is S. W. by W, and 
the diſtance about twelve or thirteen. leagues : 
= And the ſouth end of Formoſa, off which {» - 
loc, is in the latitu de of 21 30 North, and in 
2 3 * 50 Weſt longitude from Tinian, according 


to our moſt approved reckonings, though by ſome ; 


of: our accounts above a degree more. 4 
While we were paſſing by theſe rocks of Vee 


Rete, there was an outcry of fire on the fore- 


caſtle; this occaſioned a general alarm, and the 


V. hole —— 
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whole crew inſtantly flocked together in the ut- 
moſt confuſion, ſo that the officers found it dif- | 
 ficult for ſome time to appeaſe the uproar: But 
having at laſt reduced the people to order, it was 
| perceived that the fire proceeded from the fur- 
nace; and pulling down the brick-work, it was 
LY extinguiſhed with great facility, for it had taken 
its riſe from the bricks, which, being over- heated, 
had begun to communicate the fire to the adjacent 
wood- Work. In the evening we were ſurprized | 
with a view of what we at firſt ſight conceived to 
have been breakers, but, on a iricter examina- 
tion, we found them to be only a great number 
of fires on the Iſland of Formoſa. Theſe, we ima- 
gined, were intended by the Inhabitants of that 
15 Tland as ſignals for us to touch there, but that 
ſiuited not our views, we being impatient to reach _ 
the port of Macao as ſoon as poſſible. From For- 
moſa we ſteered W. N. W, and ſometimes. al:--::-4 
more northerly, propoſing to fall in with the coaſt 
of China, to the eaſtward of Pedro Blanco; for the 
tock lo called i 18 uſually eſteemed an excellent 1 
rection for ſhips bound to Macao. We continued 
this courſe till the following night, and then fre- : 
. quently brought to, to try if we we were in ſound- 5 
ings: but it was the zth of November, at nine in 
the morning, before we ſtruck ground, and then 
we had forry- -rwo. fathom, and 4 bottom of gry. 1 
ſind mixed with ſhells, When we had got about 
twenty miles farther W. N. W, we had thirty- 
_ hive fathom, 26s the ſame bottom, from whence 
our ſounding gradually decreaſed from thirty-five : 
to tmenty-five fathom z but ſoon after, to our 
great ſurprize, they jumped back again to thirty 
| fachom : : This Was an alteration we could not very 
N well 
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well account for, ſince all the charts laid down 


y regular ſoundings every where to the northward 
of Pedro Blanco; and for this reaſon we kept a 
very careful look- out, and altered our courſe to 


N. N. W, and having run thirty- five miles in this 


direction, our foundings again gradually diminiſh- 

ed to twenty two fathom; and we at laſt, about 
mid-night, got fight of the main land of China, 
bearirg N. by W. four leagues diſtant: We then 


= a _ 2 232220 d 
—  _ 5 hs 2 — — | 


brought the ſhip to, with her head to the ſeag 
| | propoſing to wait for the morning; and before 
 ſun-riſe we were ſurprized to find ourſelves i in the 


micdſt of an incredible number of fiſhing-boats, 


which leemed to cover the 2 ſurface of the ſea, as ES. 


far as the eye could reach. I may well ftile their 


number incredible, ſince I cannot believe, upon 

= : the loweſt eſtimate, that there were o few a8 ſix 
thouſand, molt of them ed with five hands, pes 
and none of thoſe we ſaw with leſs than three. 5 


Nor was this ſwarm of iſhing-veſſels peculiar to 
this ſpot; for, as we ran on to the weſtward, we 
found them as abundant on every part of the 

coaſt. We at firſt doubted not but we ſhould 


procure a Pilot from them to carry us to Mara; 


but though many of them came cloſe to the ſhip, 


and we endeavoured to tempt. them by ſhowing 


them a number of dollars, a moſt alluring bait 


E "me Chineſe of all ranks and profeſſions, yet we 


could not entice them on board us, nor procure 


i any directions from them; though, J preſume, N 
the only difficulty was their not "comprehending 5 


5 what we wanted them to do, for we could have _ 


no communication with them but by ſigns : Indeed 5 


Ve often pronounced the word Maca; but this 
- me had realon | to . they underſtood. in * 
- 2 different - 
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different ſenſe ; for i in return they ſometimes held 


up fiſh to us, and we afterwards learnt, that the 
_ Chineſe name for fiſh is of a ſomewhat ſimilar 
ſound. But what ſurpriſed us moſt, was the in- 
attention and want of curioſity, which we obſerved | 
in this herd of fiſhermen : A ſhip like ours had 
doubtleſs never been in thoſe ſeas before; perhaps, 
there might not be one, amongſt all the Chineſe 
employed in this fiſhery, who had ever ſeen any 
European veſſel; ſo that we might reaſonably have 
expected to have been conſidered by them as a 
very uncommon and extraordinary object; but 
8 though many of their veſſels came cloſe. to the 
5 ſhip, yet they did not appear to be at all intereſted 
about us, nor did they deviate in the leaſt from 
their courſe to regard us; which inſenſibility, 
eſpecially in maritime perſons, about a matter in 
their own. profeiſion, 18 ſcarcely to be credited, 
did not the general beh aviour of t the Chineſe, in 
other inſtances, furniſh us with continual Ca : 
of ea ſimilar turn of mind: 
5 doubted, whether this caſt of temper be the effect 
oo. of nature or education; but, in either caſe, it is 
- inconteſtible mptom of a mean and contempt- 
5 ible diſpoſition, and 15 alone a ſufficient confuta- 
tion of the extravagant panegyrics, which many 
„ hypothetical writers have beſtowed on the i ingenuit bl 
anꝗd capacity of this Nation. But to return: 


It may perhaps be 


Not being able to procure any information from 


the Chineſe fiſhermen about our proper courſe to. 
1 Macao, it was neceſſary for us to rely entirely on 
dur own. judgment; and concluding from our _— 
. latitude, which. was 22% 


47 NOTE, and from 


; eighteen. fachoms, that 1 We were Fer” to the 1 7 
- | CE ward 


( 46 F: 
| ward of Pedro Blanco, we ſtood to des weten: 
And for the aſſiſtance of future Navigators, Who 
may hereafter doubt about the parts of the coaſt 
they are upon, I muſt obſerve, that beſides the 


| latitude of Pedro Blanco, which is 22%: 18“ and 
"The depth of water, Which to the weſtward of that 


5 rock is almoſt every where twenty fathoms, there 


„ another circumſtance which will give great aſſiſt- 


ance in judging of th 2 poſit! tion of the ſhip : This 


is the kind of Sroünd for, till we came within 


thirty miles of Ped '0 Blanco, we had conſtantly a 
ſandy bottom; but there the bottom changed to 
Jofr and muddy, and continued 10 quite to the 

Illand of Macao; only while we were in ſight :of --- 

Pedro Blanco, and ver 24 near it, we had for a ſhort 

ſpace a ———— of 81 eniſh mud, intermixed with 1 

land. 5 

It was on the 5th of November, at midnight, : 

when we firſt made the coaſt of China; and "the. 

next day, about two o clock, as we were ſtanding 


to the weſtward w ithin two leagues of the coaſt, 4 


and ſtill ſurrounded by fiſhing 9 in as great - 


numbers as at firſt, we perceived that a boat a-head 


of us waved a red flag, and blew a horn. This we 
_ conſidered as a ſignal made t 0 us, either to warn 


us of ſome "SE or to inform us that they would 
5 ſupply us with a Pilot, and in this belief we im- 
mediately ſent our Cut ter to the boat, to know 
their intentions; but we were ſoon made ſenſ ble 


3 our miſtake, and fo; and that this boat Was the Hs 


| Commodore of the whole fiſhery, of and that the ig 


nal ſhe had made, was to order them all to lere 
off fiſhing, and to return in ſhore, Which we ſav⸗ 
them inſtantly obey. On this diſappointment we 


| ere on our courſe, and ſoon after Paſſed by wo 
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very ſmall rocks, which lay four or five miles 


diſtant from the ſhore; but night came on before 
we got light of Pibro Blanco, and we therefore 


| brought to till the morning, when we had the 


ſatislaction to diſcover it. It is a rock of a ſmal! 
circumference, but of a moderate height, and, 
both in ſhape and colour, reſembles a fogar- loaf, 


and is about ſeven or eight miles from che ſhore. 


We paſſed within a mile and an half of it, and 
left it between us and the land, till keeping on to 
the weſtward; and the next day, being the th, 
we were a-breaſt of a chain of Ilands, which 


ſtretched from Eaſt to Weſt. Theſe, as we after- 
wards found, were called the Wands of Lema, 


__ they are rocky and barren, and are in all, ſmall _ 


and great, fifteen or ſixteen ; ; and there are, be- — — 
ſides, a great number of other Ian, Is between 
them and the main land of Ching. There is in 15 


the thirty- -ninth Plate a view of theſe Wands, and 
likewiſe a view of the grand Ladrone, hereafter 
mentioned, as it appears when (R), the weſter- 
moſt of the Iſlands of Lema, bears W. N. W. 

- at the diſtance of 4 mile and a half. Theſe Ian ds 
we left on the ſtarboard-ſide, paſſing within four 
N miles of chem, where we had twenty-four fathom 
- water. We were {till ſurrounded by fiſhing-boats ; 
and we once more ſent the Cutter on board: bits 
"of - them, to. endeavour to procure a Pilot, but 
could not prevail; however, one of the Chineſe : 
directed us by ſigns to fail round the weſtermoſt 


5 of the Iſlands or rocks of Lema, and then to hale p 
. up. Wee followed this direction, and in the even- 
ing came to an anchor in eighteen fathom; at 


| - which time, the rock (R) i in the foregoing draughr | 
8 bore 8. 8. * five miles dite and the $0 E 


———— — er ee een ee —— 


—— — — —ü—— 


nel, between the Hands of Cabouce and: Bamboo, 
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'L unte W. by S. about two leagues diſtant. The 
rock (R) is a moſt excellent direction for ſhips 
coming from the eaſtward : Its latitude is 21 : 
52 ' North, and it bears from Pedro Blanco S. 649 
W. diſtant rwenty-one leagues. You are to leave 
it on the ſtarboard-ſide, and you may come within 


half a mile of it in eighteen. fathom 2 ater: And 
then you muſt ſteer N. by W. = W. 


for the chan- 
which are to the north: ward of the grand Ladrone. 
Akter has ing continued a at anchor all night, we 


5 on The. eth, at tour in the morning, ſent our 5 
Cutter to ſound the channel, where we propoſed | 


to paſs; but before the return of the Cutter, a 
Chineſe Pilot put on board us, and told us, in 


broken Portugueſe, he would carry us to Maca 
= thirty dollars. Theſe were immediately paid 


N him, and we then weighed and made fail; and 
ſoon after, ſeveral achir: Pilots come on board us, 


who, to recommend themſelves, produced certifi- 
__ cates from the Captains of 8 ihips they had 

pilotted in, but we continued the ſhip under the 

management of the Chineſe who came firſt on 
hoes” By this time we learnt, that we were not 


far diſtant x 7 om Macao, and that there were in the 1 
river of Canton, at the mouth of Which Macao yes, -- 


cleven European ſhips, of whicl h four were Engliſh. N 
: Our Pilot carried us between the Illands of Ban: boa 


and Cabouce, but the winds hanging i in the northern os 


board, and the tides often ſerting engl againſt ; 


5 us, we were obliged | to come frequently to an 


anchor, ſo that we did not get through between . 


the two Iſlands till the 12th of November, at %;“ 


in the morning. Ia pailing through, our depth = 
of water was from tel e to fourteen. fatbom 3 


Ehe „ and 


rr OE TOES _ 
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and as we ſtill ſteered on N. W. 2 W. between a 
number of other Iflands, our foundings under- 
went little or no variation till towards the even- 
ing, when they encreaſed to ſeventecn fathom ; in 
which depth (the wind dying away) we anchored | 
not far from the Iſland of Lantoon, which is the 
largeſt of all this range of Iſlands. At ſeven in 
the morning we weighed again, and ſteering, W. 
S. W. and S. W. by W. we at ten o'clock. "hap- 5 
| pily anchored in Macao road, in five fathom water, 
the city of Macao bearing W. by N. three leagues 5 
diſtant; the peak of Lantoon E. by N. and the 
_ erand Bk one S. by E. each of them about five 
leagues diſtant. Thus, after a fatiguing cruiſe of. 


above two years continuance, We once more ar- 


rived in an amicable port, in a civilized country; 
where the conveniencies of life were in great plent- 95 


: ty; 5 Where the naval ſores, which we now. e 


tremely wanted, could be in ſome degree pro- 
cured; where we expected the incxpreſiible fatiſ- 
faction of receiving letters from our relations and 
friends; and 1 our countrymen, who were 


lately arrived from England, would be. capable of. 


_ anſwering the nume rous enquiries we were pre- 


_ pared to ma! ke, both about public and private 


coccurrences, and to relate to us many particulars, 


Which, whether of importance or not, would be 
© Iifined to by us with the utmoſt attention, after 


5 the long fuſpenſion of our correſpond ence W ith 3 


; our country 1 Which the nature of dur undertak. ing 
925 ad hitherto ſubjeRted us 


c HAP. 
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CHAP. VII 
| Proceeding at Macas, 


SHE City of A 15 PEE of which we 
KL Came to an anchor on the 12th of e 
s isa Portugueſe ſettlement, firuated in an Iſtand a N 
5 yo mouth of the river of "Canton: it was forme erb 
a very rich and populous city, and capable of de- 
fending itſelf againſt the power of the aclja Font 
Chineſe 3 But at N it is much ia len en 
from its antient ſplendor; tor though It is 1 aha- 
9 bited by Pertugueſe, and hath a 869 ref nomi- 
nated 1 . . ol Portugel, oy it fablits 


ave the 5 e, and diſpoſt is the 5 1510 ee when- 


ever the ey pleaſe. This obliges the Governor E 


Mac £20 to behave with great C11 cumſſ eCtion and 
5 pl 


carefully to avoid every circui mitance that may 
give offence to the 3 | The river of C inton, 


at tlie mouth of which this city lies, is hc only 
Chineſe port, frequented by European ſhips; and 


this river is indeed a more commodio! us harbour, 


n many accounts, than Macao : But the peculiar 5 
cuſtoms of the Chineſe, o ny ac: "pted | to. the enter- 


tainment of trading ſhips ;, and the appre henſions 


of the Commodore, leſt he thould embroil the 5 


Haſt-India Company wich the Regency ol Canton, 

ilk he ſhould inſiſt on being treated upon à dif- 

| ferent. footing from the Merchantmen, made him 

reſolve to go firſt to Macao, before he ventured 

into the port of Canton. Indeed, had not this 

= reaſon prevailed with him, he himfelf had nothing deere 
„% 
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„ 3 
to fear: For it is certain that he might have en- 
tered the port of Canton, and might have con- 
1 tinued there as long as he pleaſed, and afterwards 
have left it again, although the whole power of 
the Chineſe Empire had been brought together to 
5 oppote = 
= B08 Commodore, not to depart from ly uſual. 
f prudence, no ſooner came to an anchor in Macas 
road, than he diſpatched an officer with his com- 
pliments to the Poriugueſe Governor of Macao, re- 
queſting his Excellency, by the ſame. officer, to 
adviſe him in what manner it would be proper to 
act, to avoid offending the Chineſe, * hich, as there 
were then four of our ſhips in their 7 power at Cor. 
on, was a matter worthy of attention. The dif- 
flculty, which the Commodore principally appre- _ 
hended, related to the duty uſually paid by all 
ſhips in the river of Canton, accordi ing to thein 
tunnage. For as men of war are exempted in 
cvery foreign harbour from all manner of Port 
charges, the Commodore thought it would be de- 
rogatory to the honour of his country, to ſubmir 


to this duty in China: And therefore he deſired Tn” 


Th the advice of the Governor of Macao, who, bei: ng 
an European, could not be ignorant of the privi- 
| leges claimed by a Br 222 man of war, and co 


ſequently might be expected to give us the bet 


lights for avoiding this perplexity. Our boat re- 


turned in the evening with two officers ſent by a 


Governor, who informed the Commodore, that it 
was the Governor” s opinion, that if the Centurion 
' ventured | into the river of Canton, the duty would 
w certainly be demanded ; ; and theretore, if the Com- a 
modore approved of it, he Would ſend him A 
0 Pilor, who frovid conduct us into another ſafe 


bar bour, 


(a7 ) 
Harbour, called the Typa, which was every way 
commodious for careening the ſhip (an operation 

we were reſolved to begin upon as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible) and where the above: mentioned — would, 
in all probability, be never aſked for. 

This propoſal the Commodore Aer to, and | Mi 
the morning we weighed anchor, "hd, under the 


direction of che Portugueſe Pilot, ſteered for the * 
intended harbour. As We entered by o Illands, 


which form the caſtern paſſage to it, we and 
Our ſoundings decreaſed to three fathom | and 4 
half: But the Pilot aſſuring us that this was the 15 
leaſt de pth we ſhould mect w ith, we continued 
our courſe, till at length d. tip ſtuck falt in the 
mud, with only. cightcen foot water abaft; and, 
the tide of cbb making, t the water ſewed to ſix- 
teen feet, but the {hip retained perfectly upright; | 
we then ſounded all round us, and finding the 
water deepned to the northward, we carried pu 
our ſmall bower with two hawſers an en , and a 


the return of the tide of flood, hove the ſhip 


585 oat 3 and a ſmall breeze ſpringing up at the ſame 5 85 
inſtant, we ſet the fore- top. ſail, and ſlipping the _ 


0 hawſer, ran into the harbour, I where we moored mM 


Abo ut five fathom water. This harbour of the 
op is formed by a number of ſands, and is 
about lix miles diſtant. from M 2040. Here we : 


= ſaluted the caſtle of Macao With eleven 85 e 1 


were returned by an equal number Le PEN 
The next day the Commodore . 2 viſi 1 


75 perſon to the Governor, and was ſaluted at his 


landing by cleven guns ; which were returned by : 


the Centurion. Mr. Anſon's buſineſs in this viſit, 
was to ſolicit the Governor to grant us a ſup} ply 
of proviſions, and to furniſh us with ſuc ch ſto res 
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as were cy to refit the 115 The Governor 
ſeemed really inclined to do us all the ſervice he 
could; and aſſured the Commodore, in a friendly 
manner, that he would privately give us all the 


aſſiſtance in his power; but he, at the fame time, 


| frankly owned, that he dared not openly furniſh 


us with any thing we demanded, unleſs we firft 


pProcured an order. for it from the Viceroy of Can- 
ton; for that he neither received proviſions for his 
_ garriſon, nor any other neceſſaries, but by per- 
miſſion from the Chineſe Government; and as they 
took care only to Farah: him from da ay to day, : 
he was indeed no other than their vaſſal, whom 
they could at all times compel to ſubmit to their 
don Tera, only by in an embargo on his pro- 
viſions. . „ p 
08 this 8 of the Serre, Mr. Anfon 
Aires himſelf to go to Canton, to procure 4 . 
cence from the Viceroy : ; and he accordingly hired 


7 Chineſe boat f for himſelf, and his attend ants; 6 : 


Juſt as he was ready to embark, the Hope, or 
Chineſe Cuſtom -houſe officer at Macao, refuted by 5 
grant a permit to the boat, and or dered the water-⸗ 
men not to proceed, at their peril. The Commo- 
dore at firſt endeavoured to prevail with the 7 oppo | 
withdraw his injunction, and to grant a permit; | 
and the Governor of Macao employed his intereſt _ 
with the Hoppo to the ſame purpoſe. Mr. Anſon, 


finding the officer inflexible, told him, the next 


day, that if he longer refuſed to grant t the permit, 
he would man and arm his own. boats, to. carry . 
him thither ; aſking the Hoppo, at the ſame time, 

who he imagined would dare to oppoſe him. This 
threat immediately brought about what his in- 
treaties had laboured for i in vain : The permit was 
| granted, 
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granted, and Mr. Anſon went to Canton. On his 
arrival there, he conſulted with the Supercargoes 
and officers of the Lugliſb ſhips, how to procure 


an order from the Viceroy tor the neceſſaries he 


Wanted: But in tis he had reaſon to ſuppoſe, that 


the advice they gave him, though doubtleſs well 
Bon intended, was yet not the moſt prudent : For as it 


is the cuſtom with theſe Gentlemen, never to ap- ; 
ply to the ſupreme Magiſtrate himſelf, whatever 


difficulties they labour under, but to tranſact all 5 


matters relating to the Government, by the medi- 


| | ation of the principal Chiueſe merchants, Mr. Anſon 2 . 
s advi; ed to follow the fame method upon this 


occaſion, the Engliſh promiſing (in which they 
ere dou bleſs fincere) to exert all their intereſt 
to eng Fage the Me chants in his fa Wwour. And when 


che Chineſe Merchants were applied to, they 1 readily 


_ undertook the man: eme nt of it, and promiſed to 


anſwer for its ſucceſs; but bes near a montirs 


5 delay, and reiterated excuſes, during which inter- 
val they pretended to be often upon the point of 


compleating the buſineſs, they at laſt (be ing preſ- 1 
ſed, and meaſures being t taken for delivering a2 


. leiter to the VI iccroy) threw of the maſk, and de- 5 


clared they neither had aj plied to the VI iceroy, 
nor could they; for he was. too great a man, 
they faid, for them to approach on any occaſion. 


on: And, not contented. with having themſelves thus 
5 croſly deceived the Commodore, they now uſed all 
their perſuaſion with the Eugliſb at Canton, to pre- 


vent them from intermeddling with any thing that 
regarded him, repreſenting to them, that it would 
in all probability embroil them with the Govern- 

ment, and occaſion them a grear deal of unneceſ- 


. ay trouble; 7 Which groundleſs infinuations had... 
BY Indeed 


indeed but too much weight with thoſe the; 7 were 

5 app pled to. ; 
It muſt be difficult to atten 4 reaſon for this per- 
ddious conduct of the Chineſe ? Merchants : Intereſt 


indeed is known to exert a boundleſs influence over 


the inhabitants of that Empire; but O their in- 
tereſt could be affected in the preſent caſe, is not 
exſy to diſcover; unleſs they apprehended that the 
preſence of a chip of force might damp their Ma- 
nila trade, and there! ore acted in this manner vih | 
2 view of forcing the Commodore to Batavi 
But it might be as nat. ural in this light to ſu ppole, 
that they would have been eager to ave: got him 
diſpatched. I therefore rather impute their be- 


haviour to the unparalleled 4 puſilla e of the 


Nation, and to tune awe they are under of the 
Government: For as ſuch a ſhip as the Centui ion, 
fitted for war only, had never been ſeen in thoſe 
parts before, ſhe was the horror of thefe daſtards, 


and the Merchants were in ſome degree terrified 


even with the idea of her, and could not think of 
applyi ing to the Viceroy (who is doubtleſs fond 
of all opportunities of feecing them) without re- 


. preſenting. to themſely 88 the” pretences which a 
hungry and tyrannical Magiſtrate might Poſſibly 


find, for cenſuring their intermeddling in fo un- 


uſfual a tranſaction, i in which he might Pretend the 


intereſt of the State was immediately concerned. 


However, „be this as it may, the Commodore Was 


: ſatisfied that nothing was to be done by 1 


1 poſition of the Merchants, as it was on his preſſing 
| them to. deliver a letter to the Viceroy, that they 
had declared they durſt not intermec ddle, and had 
_ confeſſed, that, notwithſtanding all their pretences 

of ſerving ki m, hey had not 18. taken one ſtep 

— — towards : 


() 


towards it. Mr. Anſon therefore told them, that 
he would proceed to Batavia, and refit his ſhip 
there; but informed them, at the fame time, that 
this was impoſNb! e to be done, unleſs he was fup- 
plied with a ſtock of proviſions ſufficient for ts 
paſſage. The Merchants, on this, undertook to 
pProcure him proviſions, but aſſured him, that 3 
Was what they durſt not engage in openly, bur pro- 
poſed to manage it in a Kländeſtine manner, * 
putting a quantity of bread, flour and other pro- 
viſion on board the Engliſh ſhips, which were now 
ready to fail ; and theſe were to > ſtop at the mouth 
of the Ty pa, where the Centiricns boats were to re- 
ceive it. This ieder Which the Merchants repre- 
ſented as a matter of great favour, being ſettled, _ 
the Commodore, on the 16th of December, re- 
turned from Canton to tlie hip, ſeemingly reſolved 1 
to pr roceed to Baiatia to re fit, as ſoon as he ſhould 1 5 


get his ſupplies of 1 95 n on board. 


But Mr. Ane n (who never intended going to 
Ba aa) found , on his. return to the Centurion, 
that her main- maſt was ſprung in two places, A 
. conſid lerably increaſed; ſo that, e 
he was fully ſatisfied, that though =. 
he ſhould Im in a | ſufficient 7 ſtock of proviſions, mm. 
it would be impollible for him to put to ſea with- 9 


5 that 4 the leak wa 
f \ 
upon the whole, 


but reſitting: For, if he left the port with his ſhip 


in her preſent condition, ſhe wo ould be in the ut- 
moſt danger of foundring and therefore notwith- . 
1 flanding the difficulties k he had met with, he 8 


| ſolved at all events to have her hove down, before 


8 he ieft Macao. He was fully convinced, by what 
= had obſerv ed at Canton, that his great caution 
not to injure the Eaſt- India Company s affairs, 1 
the regar d he had ſhown 00 the advice of their G. 
f cers, 5 
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ficers, had ad all his embarraſinents. For 
| he now ſaw clearly, that if he had at firſt carried 
his ſhip into the river of Canton, and had immedi- 
ately applied himſelf to the Mandarines, who are 


the chief officers of State, inſtead Ok employing 1 he 


Merchants to apply for h him; he would, in all pro- 
bability, have had all his requeſts granted, and 
would have been ſoon dif: atched. He had already 


loſt a month, by the wrong meaſures he had been 
Pt: upon, but he refolve d to loſe 2s lit tle more 


time as poſidic ; and th kerefore, the 17 th of De. 
cember, being the next "201 after his return. from 


Canton, he wrote a letter to the Viceroy of that 


7. Place, acquainting him, 8 that he was Commander 
in chief of a : ſquadron. of his Bri ak Ma yeſty? 8 


ſhips of war, which had been cruiſing for two years 


Puaſt in the South-Sea againſt the Spaniar Ae, Who 


were at war with the King his Maſter ; that, in his 


way back to England, he had put into the port of 
Macao, having a conſiderable leak in his ſhip, and 
being in great want of proviſions, ſ that it was 
: impoſtib ble for him to proceed on his voyage, till 
his ſhip was repaired, and he was ſupplied with the 
© neceſſ Jaries he wanted; that he had been at Canton, 
in hopes of being Adel to 2 2 perſonal audience 
1 of his Excel: ency; but being a . ranger to the cuſ- 
roms of the country, he had not been able to in- 
form himſelf what ſteps were neceſſary to be taken 


to procure ſuch an audience, and therefore was ob- 


 liged to apply to him in this manner, to deſire his 
; Excellency to give orders, for his being permitted 
to employ Carpenters and proper workmen to refit 
his ſhip, and to furniſh himſelf with proviſions and 
ſtores, thereby to enable him to purſue his voyage 
to Greet- B. Yain with this. moaloon, hoping, at 


e 
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the ſame time, that theſe orders would be iſſued 


with as little del: y as poſſibie, leſt it might occa- 


ſion his loſs of the ſcaſon, and he might be Pre- 


vented from departing. till the next winter. 
This letter Was tranſlatec! into the Chineſe lan- 
guage, and the Commodore deliver ed it himſelf to 


the Hoppo or chief officer of the Einperor 3 cuſtoms 


at Macao, deſiring him to forward it to the Viceroy 


of Canton, with as much expedition as he could. 
The officer at firſt ſeemed unwilli ng to ta k 6 charge 


of it, and raiſed many difficulties about it, 8 TRE] 5 


Mr. Anſon ſuſpected him of being in league with 


the Merchants of Canton, vtho bad always ſhown a 


great apprehenſion of the Commodorc's havieg any... 
immediate intercourſe with the Vic eroy or Manda- 
vines; and therefore the Commo Ore, with fome _ 

reſentment; took back his letter from the Hloppo, 


and told him, he would immediately ſend an officer 
With it to Canton l in his ow n boat, and you give 
him poſitive orders Not to return withou 
fer from the Vie 8 The Toppo perceiving * 


An an __ 


W way 05 . 


Commodore o be in earneſt, 20d fearing to be 


called to. an ac unt for his. refuſal, be 380d to be 


intruſted with "tho letter, and promiſed t to d [eliver it, 
and to pro ocure an anſwe 5 as ſoon as poſſible. And 
now it wes 1900 ſeen ba me Mr. Anſon had * 


0 judged « of the pro der manne r of- dealing with 


f the Chineſe; for chi 8 gi [IAG er Was written D ut the 1 r 7th | 


of December, as as hath been alrcad 7 obſerved; and, 


on the 190 in the m orning, a Mandaiine 5 the - 

| firſt ra nk, who was Governor of the ci ity of Janſon, _ 
together with two Mandarines of an interior Claſs, 
and a a great retinue of officers and ſervants, having 
with the em eighteen half gallies, decorated with a 


ou number of ſtreamers, and furniſhed with mu- 


Lc, 
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fic, and full of men, came to grapnel a-head of the 
Centurion; whence the Mandarine lent a meſſuage to 
the Commodore, telling him, that he (the Man- 
_ darine) was ordered, by the Viceroy of Canton, to 
cxamine the condition of the ſhip, and deſiring the 
ſhip's boat might be ſent to fetch him on Pond. 5 
The Centurion s boat w as immediately diſpatched, 


and preparations were made for receiving him; 


for a hundred of the molt ſightly of the crew were 
5 uniformly dreſt in the regimentals of the marines, 


and were drawn up under arms on the main-deck, 


againſt his arrival. When he entered the ſhip he 


Was ſaluted by the drums, and what other military D 


muſic there was on board ; ; and paſſing by the new- 
formed guard, he was met by the Commodore on 


the quarter. deck, who conducted him to the great 5 


cabbin. Here the Mandarine ex; plaincd his com- 
miſſion, declaring, that his babe was to exa- 
mine all the e mentioned in the Commo- 


ddore's letter to the Viceroy, and to confront them 


with the repreſentation that had been given of 
them; chat he was particularly inſtructed to inſpect 
the leak, and had for that purpoſe brought with * 
him two Chineſe Carpenters ; and that for the 


n greater regularity and diſpatch of his buſineſs, be 


had every head of enquiry ſeparately wrote down 
on a ſheer of paper, with a void ſpace oppoſite to 


. Where he was to inſert ſuch information and ” 


marks thereon, 3 as he could pore VY his own ob- | = = 


: ſervation. 


This Manda ine appeared to 8 1 perſon of * 8 
a conſiderable parts, and endowed with more frank- _ 


_ neſs and honelty, than 13 to * found i in the gene- 
rality of the Chineſe. After the proper inquiries 
had heen made, particularly Beal the leak, which 
C "The 
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the Chineſe Carpenters reported to be as dangerous 
as it had been repreſented, and contequently that it 
was impoſſible for the Centurion to procecd to fea 
without being refitted, the Mandarine expreſſed _ 
himſelf farisfied with the account given in the Com- 
modore's letter. And this Ma ciſtra te, as he was 
more intelligent than any other perſon of his _ 4 
tion that came to our knowledge, 5 10 likewiſe Was 


be more curious and inquiſitive, viewing each ROY | 


of the ſhip with particular attention 3, and appear- 


ing greatly ſurprized at the largeneis of the lower 


1 deck guns, and at the weight and ſize of the ſhot. 
The Commodore, eee his aſtoniſnment, 
thought this a proper opportunity to convince the 
: Chineſe of the prudence of granting him a ſpeedy 5 
and ample ſupply of all he \ wanted. With this view _ 
he told the Mandarine, and thoſe wh o were with _ 
him, that, beſides the de wand s he made for a ge- 
neral ſupply, he had a particular complaint - againſt 


| the Procee: dings of the Cuſtom- -houſe of Macao; 5 


that at his firſt arri va e boats had R 
on board prey” of greens, ind variety of ' freſh x 


| _ viſions for a: ail le; for lich the Wy had Fein 


been paid to their ſull fatisfa cion, but that the Cu- 
ſtom- houſe officers at Macno had ſoon forbid them, 


by which mea 15 he was 1 gel ed of thoſe refreſh: Ys 
mente which were of the utmoſt conſequence 8 


he -alch of his men, after their long and ſickly voy- 
e ; That as they, the. Man Jarines, had informed 


themſelves of his wants, and were eye-witneſſes & 


the force and ſtrength of his ſhip, they might be 
ſatisfied it was not for want of power to ſupply 
Eimſelf, that he deſired the permiſſion of the GO 
vernment to purchaſe what proviſions he ſtood in 
need ol chat t they mult | ve convinced. that the Cen- 
turion 
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th Turion alone v Was capable of de ſtroying the whole na- 
vigation of the port of e or of any other 
port in Chino, without running the. leaſt riſque 
from all the force the Chineſe out collect; that it 
was true, this was not the manner of Procceding 


between nations in friendſhip with each other; but 


it was likewiſe tr ue, that it was not cuſtomary for 
any nation to permit the ſhips of. their friends to 


ſtarve and fink in their ports, when thoſe friends 


had money to ſupply their wants, and only defired 
liberty to lay it out; IRE. they muſt confeſs, he 
and his people had. hithe 0 bi haved with great 
_ modeſty and reſerve; but ths 5 his wants were 
__ each day increaſing, hunger would at laſt prove 
too ſtrong for any Teſtraint, and e. Was ac- 
knowledged | in all countries to be i{uperior to ev ery £ 


other laws and therefore it could not b.: expected 


that his crew would long g continue to ſtarve 1 in the 5 


55 midſt of that plenty to which their eyes Were ever 


day witneſſes: FE Ys ad the Commodore added, 


EN 


(though pe erhaps | with a tel {ſerious ai! chat if by 


the delay of fu; lying bim with fre 1 proviſions 
his men ſhould b e red! nech t 10 the Net ceffity of tanz | =, 


: ing cannibals, and preyin 8 LON their © C il [pe Cl es, es 


it was e caſy to be foreſeen that, independent of their 


Po 
; ; 
{ 
"TD 


5 friendſhip to their comrades, „th 


3 7 > Ws... 5 DE 
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of: luxury, prefer the plump well fed a Coins 17 0 


—_— 


their own emaciated ſhipmates. The firſt Aan. 


darine acquieſced in the 3 of this reaſoning, 


and told the Commodore, that . tor or night 

| proceed for Canton; that on 5 arrival, a Council 

5 Mandarines would be ſummoned, ES 85 5 
himſelf was a Member; and that by being em ployet 


in the preſent Commiſſion, he was of courſe the 


- Commodore 8 Advocate ; ; that, as he Was fully con- 
vinced | 


Prey a 2am with. 


35 pect, they muſt thank th erde! ves for having con- 


Mr. Anſon was not appriæed of it; FE ſcems to be 
e 9 1 
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vinced of the un gency of Mr. Anſon” ; neceſtity, he 
did not Joubrb ur, on his repꝛeſe ntation, the Coun- 
cil would be of the fame opinion ; and: that all that 
was demanded wou! Id be amply ances {p*Cc) dily grant- 


ed: And with rege rc 10 the Con 1 (lot re's come ; 


2 


plaint of the E ULOM- honſe of 1770 en, he under | 


took to rectify that immediate), | by his own autho- Is 
rity 3 for defiring a liſt to bs 1 him of the 


8 quantity of f proviſion necellary for the expence of 
the thip tor a day, he wrote a 


1 s offs © wt and 
i it Nl 4 115 8 244 ; 


delivered it to one of his attendants, direct ing him 


- 
to ſee that quantity ſent on board early every morn- 


ing; and this order, from that time forwa rds, was 5 


When this weighty affair was thus 1 in ſome de- 


gree regulated, the Commodore it invited him and 
his two attendant Mandarines to dinner, telling 
them at che ſame time, that if his proviſions, either 
in kind or quantity, was not what they might ex- 


fined him to ſo hard an al os 508 Oe of . 


diſhes was becf, which the Chineſe all diſlike, tho? 


derived from tae Indi an 10 Oy Ric) on, which for 5 
ſome ages pat has m ade a g gre? . in China. 


- Howeve er, hi s gu. gh 8 did not ent! rely faſt; for the f 


it] 

of four large : fow!s. But they were extremely 5 
embarra od * with 85 Ki 1 es and forks, and were 

quite incapable of me 8 uſe of th nem! 80 that, : 

alter ſome fruitleſs ate. mpts o help themſelves, 
which were ſufficienily awkward, one of the attend. 


wants was oblig ed to cut their meat in lu nal il pieces 8 


for them. But whatey er «-Jificulty der! might hays 


3 they 


>” „ d IE Ee es Cs. 


I 
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they ſeemed not to be novices in drinking. The 
Commodore excuſed himſelf in this part of the en 
tertainment, under the pretence of illneſs; but 
there being another Gentleman preſent, of a florid 


and jovial complexion, the chief Mandarine clapped - : 
him on the ſhoulder, and told him by the inter- 


pPreter, that certainly he could not plead ſickneſs, 
and therefore inſiſted on his bearing him company; 
and that Gentleman perceiving, that, after they had 
diſpatched four or five bottles of Frontiniac, the 
. Mandarine ſtill continued unruffled, he ordered A 
| bottle of citron- water to be brought up, which the 
Chineſe ſeemed much to reliſh ; and this being near 
finiſhed, they aroſe from table, in appearance mol 4 
and uninfluenced by what they had drank, and the 
Commodore having according to aſton. made 5 


2599 


the Mandarine a preſent, they all ! in | the 
fame veſſels that brought them. 


Aer their departure, che W with 


great impatience expected the reſolution of the 
i Council, and the neceſſ lary licences for his refit- 
ment, For it muſt be obſerved, as hath already 
appeared from the preceding narration, that he 
e --þ neither purchaſe ſtores nor neceſſaries with _ 
huis money, nor did any kind of workmen dare 8 
engage themſelves to work for him, without tlie 
. permiſſion « of the Government firſt obtained. And 
in the execution of theſe particular injunctions, the 
Magiſtrates never fail of exerciſing great ſeverity, a | 
they, notwithſtanding the fuſtian clogiums beſtow- | 
cd upon them by the Catholic Mikienaries and ©: 
their European copiers, being compoſed of the ſame 
fragile materials with the reſt of mankind, and of- 
ten making uſe of the authority of the law, not to | 
| fuppreſs Crimes, bur to enrich themſelyes by the 


_ Pillage 5 
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5 pillage of thoſe who commit them; for capital pu- 
| niſhments are rare in China, the efferninate Senius 
; of the nation, and their ſtrong attachment to lucre, 

diſpoſing them rather to make uſe of fines ; LOT. 

hence ariſes no inconfiderabl le profit to thoſe who 

_ compo . their tribunal s : Conſequently proh: ibiti- 


Ons. of all kind: , particularly ſuch, as the alluring 
; proſpect of great profit may often tet (NPE t the: ſubjeccb . 
5 to infringe, | Cannot but be favourite init tions in le 


fuch 1 Governmen Bur to return: . 
Some time before this, 8 6 Saut Ae; 7s took 


Tis paſſage to Englaud o boar a & Fred: 11/41 ſhip „And 


was charged with diſpe itches from the e 


"oy 


dore ; ; and foon after, in the month of December, 


IS Captain Mitchel, Colonel C; acherode, and Nr, 240. 5 
fel, one of the Agent-Victuallers, with his nephew = 
Mr. Charles Herr: 7of, embar ked on board ſome of 


ur Company' s ſhips z and J, having obtained the 
Commodore's leave to return home, embarked 


with them. I muſt obſerve too, (having omitted 
it before) that whilſt we lay here at Macao, we 


1 were informed by ſome of the officers of our India 


men, that the Severn and Pearl, the two ſhips of 
7 ur; {quadron, which had ſeparated from us off Caps 


Noir, were ſafely arrived at Rio Janeiro on the 
Dat of B. ail. J have formerly. taken notice, 
what, at the time of their ſeparation, we apprehend- 5 

ed them to be loſt. And there were many reaſons e 


Which greatly | favoured this ſaſpicion : For. We 
knew that the Severn in particular was extremely 


* ſlickly; and this was the more obvious to the reſt 
of the ſhips, as, in the preceding part of the voy⸗- 


age, her Commander Captain Legg had been re. 
markable for his exemplary punctuality in keeping 1 
bis lation, t til! „ tor the laſt ten days before his = 2 
5 5 2 e 3 2 
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paration, his crew was fo diminiſhed and enfeebled,; 
that with his utmoſt efforts it was not poſſible for 
him to maintain his proper poſition with his wonted 
5 1 he extra ordinary ſickneſs on board 
him was by many imputed to the ſhip, which was 


155 new, and on that account was believed to be the : 
more unhealthy 3 but whatever was the cauſe of 1 


the Severn was by much the moſt ſick] 'y of the ſqua- 
dron : For before her departure rom 6. Catharine's 


the buried more men than any of the em, inſomuck 
that the Commodore was obliged to recruit her with 


Aa number of freſh hands ; and, the mo rtality {tall 
contining on board her, ſhe was ſupplied with men 
a ſecond time at ſea, after our ſetting ſail from St. 

Julians; and notwithſtanding: theſe different rein- 
forcements, ſhe was at Jaſt reduced to the diſtreſſed 


condition I have already mentioned : So that the 


Commodore himſelf was firmly perſuaded ſhe was 


| Joſt; and therefore it was with great joy we re- 


ceived the news of her and the Pearl's Biety, at- 
ter the ſtrong perſuaſion, which had fo long pre- 
vailed amongſt us, of their having both perithed. 
But to proceed with the tranſations between Me. ; 
Aꝛſon and the Chineſe. „ . 

Notwithſtanding the favourable diſpoſition of the 
Mandarine Governor of Fanſon, at his leaving Mr, 
Anſon, ſeveral days were elapſed before he had any 
advice from him; and Mr. Anfon was privately | in- 
formed there were great debates in Council upon 
his affair; partly perhaps owing to its being ſo un- 
uſual a caſe, and in part to the influence, as I ſup- 
pole, ol the intrigues of the French at C. enton : 
For they had a countryman and laſt i fricnd reſiding 
on the ſpot, who ſpoke the language very well, 


and was not Uunacquatated with the venalty of the 
_Governs . 


= a5 5 
Government, nor with the perſons of ſeyeral of the 
Magiſtrates, and conſequently could not be at a 
loſs for means of traverſing the aſſiſtance defired be-- 
Mr. Anſon. And this oppoſition of the French was 
not merely the effect of national prejudice or con- 
trariety of political intereſts, but was in good mea- 


fare owing to their vanity, a motive of much more 
weight with the generality of mankind, than any 


attachment to the public ſervice of their commu- | 
| nity : For, the French pretending their Indiamen to 


1 Men of War; their officers were apprehenſive, 
that any gilinckzon granted to Mr. Anſon, on ac- 


count of his bearing the King's Commiſſion, would 
render them leſs ee in the eyes of the 


Chineſe, and would eſtabliſh a prepoſſeſſion at Can- 


ton in favour of ſhips of. war, by which they, 8 
| trading veſſels, would ſuffer in their importance: 
And I wiſh the affectation of endeavouring to paſs 


| for men of war, and the fear of ſinking 1 in the eſti- 


mation of the Chineſe, if the Centurion was treated 


in a different manner from themſelves, had been 
_ confined to the officers of the French ſhips only. | 
However, notwithſtanding all theſe obſtacles, it 


ſhould ſeem, that the repreſentation of the Con- 
modore to the Mandarines of the facility with which 
he could right himſelf, if Juſtice were denied him, 
| had at laſt its effect: For, on the 6th of Fanuary, . 
in the morning the Governor of Janſon, the Com- 
modore's Advocate, ſent down the Viceroy - of. - 


8 Canton s warrant for the refitment of the Centurion, . 


and for ſupplying her people with all they wanted; 
and, the next day, a number of Chineſe Smiths nd. 


| Carpenters went on board, to agree for all the work 
by the great. They demanded at firſt, to the 


5 amount t of a thouſand pounds ſterling for the ne- 
11 3 es ceſfary 
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ceffary repairs s of the ſhip, the boats, and the 
maſts ; This the Commodore ſeemed to think an 

5 unreaſonable ſum, and endeayoured to perſuade 

"he em to work by the day; but that propoſal they 

PF would not hearken to; fo it was at laſt agreed, 
that the Carpenters Mould have to the amount of 

e about ſix hundred pounds for their work; and that 

ꝓ p the-Sot ths houd be paid for their iron Work by 


2 hundred nearly for the ſmall work, and forty-ſix 
Bil 7777 8 
This being regulated, the Commodore exerted 
elf to get this moſt importa nt buſineſs com- 
= PRs + I mean, the heaving down the Centurion, ; 
and examining the [rate of her bottom : For this 
<7 purpoſe tue firſt Lieutenant was diſpatched to Can- 
ton to hire two country veſſels, called in their lan- 
guage Jun Ke, _ one of them being intended to heave | 
down by, and the other to ſerve as a magazine for 


the powder and ammunition. At the ſame time 
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jag the amber and provifious:. and near a hundred 


and ſides of the ſhip. But all theſe : preparations, - 
and the getting ready the careening gear, took up 
a great deal of time; for the 8 ? Caulkers, 


n ä E 
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ing expeditious; and it was the 26th of January 5 
before the junks arrived; and the neceſſary mate- 
rials, which were to be purchaſed at Canton, came 
_ down very flowly ; partly from the diſtance of the 
Place, and partly from the delays and backwardneſs 
Hof the Chizeſe Merchants. And in this interval 
Mr, __ had the additional Perplexity to diſco- 
. ver, 
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weig At, allowing them at the rate of three pounds 


the ground Was {moothed on one of the neighbour- 
ing Iſlands, and * large tent was pitched for lodg- 5 


Chineſe Caulkers were ſoon ſet to work on the decks _ 


. though they work ed very well, were far from be⸗ | 
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ver, that his fore-maſt was broken aſunder above 


the upper deck e and was only kept toge- 


1 oO 
! 
A 


7 & 


ther by the fiſhes wh ch had Deen bern nerly clapt 


upon it. 


Wi 


However, the Centurion. people made the moſt 


of their: time, and exerted then {lves the belt they 
could; and as, by. clearing the (hip, the Carpen- 


ters were enabled to come at the leak, they rook 
Care to ſecure that elfectually. whilſt the other pre- 
parations were going forwards. The leak was 
found to be below the fifteen foot mark, and was 
principally occaſioned by one of the bolts being 
wore away and looſe in the joining of the ſtem 


where 1 it was ſcarfed. 


t laſt, all things being prepared, they, on OY 
22d of Feb ua, in the morning, hove out the 
Arſt courſe of the Centurion's K board: ſide, and x» 
had the ſatisfaction to find, that her bottom ap- 

peared ſound and good ; and, the next day, (have 

ing by that time compleated the new ſheathing of 

5 the firſt courſe) they righted her again, to ſet. up 8 
anew the careening rigging W hich ſtretched. much, © 
Pp nus they eee heaving down, and often 
righting the ſhip from a ſuſpic In of their careening 

tackle, till the 3d of March; when, having com- 

5 Pleated the paying and ſheathing the bottom, which 
proved to be every where very ſound; they, =_ 
the laſt. time, righted the ſhip to. their great Joy; 8 
for not only the fatigue of carcening had | been con- 

5 ſiderable, but they 4 been apprehenſive of being 
attacked by the Spaniards, whillt the ſhip was thus 

incapacitated for defence, Nor were their fears al- 

together groundleſs; for they learnt afterwards, by = 

— a Portugueſe veſſel, that the Spaniards at Manila had 


7 been informed, that the Centurion Was in the Typa, - 
11 4 5 and 
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and intended to careen there; and that the reupon 
the Governor had ſummoncd his Council, and had 
propoſed to them to endeavour to burn her, whilſt ; 
ſhe was carcening, which was an enterprize, which, 
if properly conducted, might- have put them in 
great danger: : They were farther told, that this | 
ſcheme was not only propoled, but refolved on; 

and that a Captain of a veſle! had actually under- 


taken to perform the buſineſs for forty i chouſand _ 


dollars, which he was not to receive unleſs he ſuc- 


- Seeded but the Governor Ptetending that there 


Vas no treaſure in the royal cheſt, and infifting that 

the Merchants ſhould advance the money, and they 
refuſing to comply with the demand, the affair was 
dropped: Perhaps the Merchants ſuſpected, chat 
the whole was only a pretext to get fort: yt thouſand 
dollars from them; and indeed this was affirmed 
by lome who bore the Governor 10 good will, but | 


t what truth 1 it is difficult to aſcertain. : 


As ſoon as the Centurion was righted, they took E 
in her powder, and gunners 1 ar d proceeded 


5 getting in their guns as faſt as Poſſible e, and then 


uſed their utmoſt expedition in repairing the fore- 


maſt, and in compleating the other articles of her 
refitment. And being thus employed, they were 

alarmed, on the 10th of March, by a Chineſe Fiſh- 
erman, who brought them intelligence that he had 


been on board a large Spaniſh ſhip off the grand La- 
NE drone, and that tos were two more in company 
with her: He added ſeveral particulars to his rela- 
tion; as that he had brought one of their officers to 


Macao; and that, on this, boats went off early in 
the morning from Macao to them: And the better 
To eltablith the belief of his veracity, he ſaid he de- 
bre no money; if his information thould not prove 

| | true, 
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true. This was preſently belicved to be the fore- 
mentioned ex epedition from Manila; and the Com- 
modore immediately fitted his cannon aid ſmall 
arms in the belt manner he could for defence; and 
having then his Pinnace ande Cutter in the offing, 
WhO had | been ordered to examine a Portugueſe vel... 
ſel, which was getting under | fal, vo ſent: them the 
: advice he I: J received, and directed them to look 
cout ſtrictiy: But no fue! h. ſnips ever appeared, and 
they were on ſatisfied, the whole of the ſtory was 
a fiction; though it was difficult to conceive what 
reaſon could induce the f How to be at ſach extra- 
dae Pains to impoſe on them + 3 
It was the beginning of April 8 they had = 


- — 


new- rigged the ſhip, io wed their proviſions an 


water on board, and pgs acted her for the ſea; ank 


before this time the CHineſe grew very uneaſy, and 
extremely deſirous that ſhe f.. kould be gone; either 
not knowing, or pretendir 9 not to believe, t that 
this was a point the Commoc ore > Was as cagerly ſet 
on as they could be. On « 15 3d of Aprit, wo 


Mandarine boats came on board fi om Macao to urge 


his depa irture and this S$. havin! @ been olten done be- _ 
Rees thouzh th tere h ad been i 19 pret ence to ſaſpe& - 
Mr. Anſon of any al fected dc! ys, he at this lait 


meſſage anſwered the m in a de termincd tone, de- 


fſtring chem to give him no further trouble, for he 


: would go when he thought proper, and not before. 


„ On. this rebuke tic  Chinzfe (though it was not in 


_ their power to compel him to be gone) immedi- 1 
ately prohibited all proviſions from being carried 
on board him, and took ſuch care that their imjunc- : 
tions ſhould be complied with, that from that time 5 
forwards not hing We be purchaſed: 3 at Fra rate 
whatever. — — 


1 
11 i 
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On the 6th of April, the Centurion weighed 


from the Typa, and warped to the ſouthward ; and, 


by the 15th, ſhe was got into Macao road, com- 


Pleating her water as ſhe paſt along, ſo that there 
remained now very few articles more to attend to; 
and her whole buſineſs being finiſhed by the 19th, 
the, at three in the afternoon of that day, weighed w 
and made fail, and ſtood to > fea. | FE Es 


CHAP. V UI. 


Es From 12450 Lo Cape Efpiritu Sanfts : 25 The 


taking of the Manila galcon, and returning 
back a again. 


\HE Commadore was now got to fn with 
his ſhip very well refitted, his i ſtores repleniſn- 


5 3 and an additional ſtock of proviſions on board : 
His crew too was ſomewhat reinforced : for he had 
entered twenty three men during his ſtay at Macao, 
e greateſt part of which were Laſcars or Tudian : | 
| failors, and ſome few Dutch, He gave out at Ma- 
caso, that he was bound to Batavia, and thence to 
England ; ; and though the weſterly monſoon was 5 5 
5 "mow Tet is. when: that paſſage 18 conſidered as im- ET 
17 Practicable, yet, by the confidence he had expreſ- : 
Fed in the ſtrength of his ſhip, and the dexterity of 5 
his people, he had perſuaded not only his own crew 
but the people at Macao likewiſe, that he propoſed | 
to try this unuſual experiment; ſo that there were 
many letters put on board him by the inhabitants i 
of Canton and Maceo for their friends at Batavia, 


But 
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But his real deſign was of a very different nature: 
For he knew, that, inſtead of one annual ſhip from 
Acapulco to Manila, there would be this year, in 


all probability, two; ſince, by being before Acapul- 


co, he had prevented one of them from putting to 
ſea the preceding ſeaſon. He therefore reſolved = 
to cruiſe for theſe return ing veſſels off Cape Eſpiritn 
Santo, on the Iſland of Seed; which is the firſt 
landet . always make in the Philippine INands. 


And as June is generally the month in which they 


__- arrive there, he doubted. not but he ſhould get to 
His intended ſtation time enough to intercept them. 5 
It is true, they were e faid to be ſtout veſſels, moun- 

ing forty-four guns apiece, and carrying above hve -: 
hundred hands, and might be expected to return in 
company; 5 and he himſelf had but two hundred and 


_ twenty-leven bands on board, of which near thirty 


were boys : But this diſproportion of ſtrength ad: 
not deter him, as he knew his ſhip to be much bet- 3 
ter fitted for a ſea- engagement than theirs, and as he 
had reaſon to expect chat his men would exert them 


ſelves in the moſt extraordinary manner, when they 


had in VIeW the immenſe wealth of theſe: OY 


5 galcons. 
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This project che Contmadors had Nb on in 
his own thoughts, ever ſince his leaving the coaſt of = 
: Mexico. And the greateſt mortiication which he 
5 received, from the various delays he had met with „ 
in China, was. his apprehenſion, | leſt he might =. 
thereby ſo long retarded as to let the galeons eſ- 
_ cape him. Indeed, at Macao it was incumbent. =_ 
him to keep theſe views extremely ſecret ; for there 
| being a great intercourſe and a mutual connexion - 
of intereſts between that port and Manila, he 


had reaſon to fear, that, if his deſigns w were diſcover- 55 
| | od. | 
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eq, intelligence would be immediately ſent to 22 
ulla, and meafures would be taken to prevent the 
galeons from falling into his hands: But being now 
at fea, and entirely clear of the coaſt, he ſum- 
moned all his people on the quarter deck, and in- 


formed them of his reſolution to cruiſe for the two _ 


Maile ſtips, of whoſe wealth they were not igno- 
rant. He told them he ſhould chuſe a ſtation, 
where he could not fail of meeting with them; and 
” OO they were ſtout ſhips, and full manned, yet, 
his own people | behaved with their accuſtomed 5 
Ge he was certain he ſhould prove too hard for 
them both, and that one of them at leaſt could 
not fail of becomi ing his prize : He further added, 


that many Nate en tales had been propagated 5 
bout the ſtrength of the ſides of theſe ſhips, and 
their being impenetrable to cannon-ſhot ; that theſe 
fictions had been principally invented to palliate 


the cowardice of choſe who had formerly engaged 
them; but he hoped there were none of thoſe pre- 
ſent weak enough to give credit to ſo abſ rd a ſtory : 


Por his omn part, 1 did aſſure them upon his 
. word, th zat, Whenever he met with them, he would 


fight them ſo near, that they ſhould find, his bul- _ 
8 Ja inſtead of being ſtopped by « one of cheir ſides, = 
ES thould go through t hem bath;”. - 
37s "Thin ſpeech of the Commodore s was ; received ” 
by his people with great joy: For no ſooner had 5 
455 he ended, than they expreſſed their approbation, 


according to naval cuſtom, by three ſtrenuous 
8 cheers, and all declared their determination to ſuc⸗- 


cCeed or periſh, whenever the opportunity preſented | 
itſelf. And now their hopes, which ſince their 
5 departure from the coaſt of Me vico, had entirely 
NE ſubſided, were again revived; and they all e 

5 ed 
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ed themſelves, that, notwi ichſtanding the various 
caſualties and diſappointments they had hitherto 
met with, they ſhould yet be repaid the price of 
their fatigues, and ſhould at laſt return home en- 


riched with the ſpoils of the enemy: For firmly - 


relying on the aſſurances of the Commodore, that 
they ſhou! 4 certainly meet with the veſicls, they 
were all of them too ſanguine to doubt a moment 


of maſtering them; fo that they conſidered them- 


ſelves as having them already in their poſſeſſion. 
And this confidence was ſo univerſally ſpread thro? ; 
the whole ſhip's company, 2th the Commodore 
having taken ſome Chineſe 1: heep to ſea with him 


for his own. proviſion, and one day enquiring of 


5 his Butcher, why, ior ſome time paſt, he had ſeen 
no mutton at his table, aſking him if all the ſheep 


were killed, the Butcher very ſeriouſſy replied, that 
there were indeed two ſhecp left, but that if his 
Honour would give him leave, he propoſed to 


keep thoſe for the entertainment of the Gene val of 
the galeons. Fe LN pl 
When the Cemurion left the port of Mae, ſhe p 
| ſtood for ſome days to the weſt: ward ; and, on the 
Hirſt of May, they ſaw part of the Iſland of Formoſe ; 
and, ſtanding thence to the ſouthward, they, on the 
4th of May, | were in the lat it. ade of the Baſbes 


| Hands, „ AS. laid down by Dampier z but they ſuſpect- | 


ed his account of inaccuracy, as they found that 
he had been conſiderably miſtake n in the latitude 
oſ the South end of Formoſa : For this reaſon they 
kept a good 3 out, and about ſeven in the even- 
ing diſcovered | from the maſt-head five ſmall Iſlands, 
which were judged to be the Baſhees, and they 
had afterwards a fight of Botel Tobago Aima. By 


this means they had an | opportunity of correcting 
the 5 
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85 the poſition of the Baſhee ande, which had had 
| hitherto laid down twenty-five leagues too far to the 
weſtward : For by their obſervations, they eſteem-_ 
ed the middle. of theſe Ilands to be in 21% 4 

5 North, and to bear from Botel T obarg Xima 8. 8. . 


twenty leagues distant, chat Illand itlelt being in 85 


21. : 57 North, 


e flood beiden che 8. 4 S. W. far Cave En 
Sando; and, the 20th of May at noon, they firſt 
diſcovered that Cape, which about four o'clock 
they brought to bear S. S. W. about eleven leagues 
diſtant. It appeared to be of a moderate height, 
With ſeveral round hummocks on it; and is exactly 
repreſented in the fortieth plate. As it was Known 
that there were centinels placed upon this „„ 
make ſignals to the Acapulco ſhip, when the firſt 
Falls i in with the land, the Commodore immediate- 5 
ly t tacked, and ordered the top gallant ſails to be 
taken in, to prevent being diſcovered z and, this J 
; =; being the ſtation in which it was reſolved to cruiſe — 
for the galleons, they kept the Cape between the _ 
South and the Weſt, and endeavoured. to confine Bo 
_ themſelves between the latitude of 12%: 5o', and 
| 283* ; 5% the Cape itlelt 1 lying, by their obſervations, „ 
in 125: 40 North, and 4* of Laſt . tkm 1 8 
| Botet Tobago Aima. = e 
It Was the laſt of May, L the e file, 8 
when they arrived off this Cape; and, the month off 
June, by the ſame ſtyle, being on in which the 
Manila ſhips are uſually expected the Centurion's = 
: people were now waiting each hour. with the utmoſt 
impatience for the bappf erilis which was to ballance 
the account of all their paſt calamaties. As from 
this time there Was bot mall employment for the 


crew, | 
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crew, the Commodore ordered them almoſt every 
day to be exerciſed in the management of the great 
guns, and in the uſe of their {mall arms, This 
had been his practice, more or leſs, at all conveni- 


ent ſeaſons during the whole courſe of his voyage; 


and the advantages which he received from it, in 
his engagement with the galcon, were an ample re- 
compence for all his care and attention. Indeed, it 
| ſhould ſeem that there are ſew particulars of a Com- 5 
mander's 5 duty of more importance than this, how 
7 much ſocver it may have been ſometimes overicolts | 


ed or miſunderſtood : For it will, I ſuppoſc, be : 8 


confeſſed, that in two ſhips of war, equal in the 


number of their men and guns, the diſproportion | 


of ſtrength, ariſing from a greater ar leſs Ucxterity a 


e in the uſe of their g great guns and ſmall arms, is 
what can ſcarcely be ballanced by any other circur- 


ſtances whatever. For, as theſe are the weap” C 
with which they are to engage, what or” ater et 
lity can there be berwixt two contend.» fy 11e 


than that one ſide ſhould perfe Gly underftund the 
uſe of their weapons, and ſnould have tne ſk... 6% 


wt 5 


employ them in the moſt eff cual manner for . 


annoyance of their enemy, while the other ſide 
ſhould, by their awkward management of them, 


tender them rather terrible to the miſe ves, than miſe 


cChievous to their antagonilts ? This ſeems ſo plain 
Jos and natural a concluſion, that A perſon unacquainted P 


” with theſe affairs would ſuppoſe the firſt care of a 


Commander to be tlic training his people to the uſe 3 


of their arms. 


But human affairs are not always died by 5 


the plain dictates of common ſenſe. There are 
many other principles Which influence our tranſacti- 
ons: And chere 15 one in in particular, 1 which, though ; 
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ofa very e erroneous complexion, is ait ever ex- 
cluded from our moſt ſerious deliberations; I mean 

cuſtom, or the practice of thoſe who have preceded us. 

This is uſually a power too mighty for reaſon to grap- 

ple with; and is the moſt terrible to thoſe who oppoſe _ 

. has much of ſuperſtition i in its nature, and 
purſues all thoſe who queſtion its authority with un- 
relenting vehemence. However, j in theſe latter ages 


of the "world; ſome lucky encroachments have 


been made upon its prerogative; and it may reaſon- 
_ ably be hoped, that the Gentlemen of the Navy, 

whoſe particular profeſſion hath of late been confi- 
derably improved by a number of new inventions, 
will of all others be the readieſt to give up thoſe 


5 practices, which have nothing to plead | but preſcrip-- 


tion, and will not ſuppoſe or every branch of their | 


buſineſs hath already received all the perfection of 
Which it is capable. Indeed it muſt be owned, 
that if a dexterity in the uſe of ſmall arms, for in- 
ſtance, hath been ſometimes leſs attended to on ; 
board our ſhips of war, than might have been wiſh- 
ed for, it hath been rather owing to unſkilful me- 
thods of teaching it, than to negligence : For the 
common failors, L ſtrongly ſoever attached to 
their own prejudices, are very quick ſighted i in find- 


ing out the defects of others, and have. ever ſhewn 5 


4ureat contempt for the formalities Practiſed i in the V 


training of land troops to the uſe of their arms; 
. but when thoſe who have undertaken to inſtruct the 1 
ſeamen have contented themſelves with inculcating = = 


; only what was uſeful, and that in the ſimpleſt man- 
ner, they have conſtantiy found their people ſuf- 


fciiently docile, and the ſucceſs hath even exceeded * 
their expectation. Thus on board Mr. Anſon's 


5 0 where TUEP: Were ys taught the ſhorteſt me- 
thod 
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thod of loading with cartridges, and were conſtant- 
y trained to fire at a mark, which was uſually hung 
at the yard- arm, and where ſome little reward was 

given to the moſt expert, the whole crew, by this 
management, were rendered extremely ſkilful, 


quick in loading, all of them good markſmen, and 
ſome of them moſt extraordinary ones; ſo that! 


doubt not but, in the uſe of ſmall arms, they were 


more than a match for double their number, who 


had not been habituated to the ſame 8 ol exerciſe, 
But to return, oy 
It was the laſt of Mes, N. 6. as ah bees NY ; 


ready ſaid, when the Centurion arrived off Cape 


Eſpiritu Santo; and conſequently the next day be- 5 
gan the month i in which the galeons were to be ex= _ 
pected. The Commodore therefore made all ne- 


ceſſary preparations for receiving them, having 


hoiſted out his long boat, and laſhed her along eee 


that the ſhip wicht be ready for engaging, if they 
fell in with the galeons in the night. All this 
time too he was very ſolicitous to keep at {ſuch 4 

_ diſtance from the Cape, as not to be diſcovered: 


But it hath been fince learnt, that notwithſtanding 


His care, he was ſeen from the land; and advice of 
him was ſent to Manila, where it was at firſt diſbe- - 


= lieved, but on reiterated intelligence (for it ſeems 
he was ſeen more than once) the Merchants were 
alarmed, and the Governor was applied to, WhO 7 
5 undertook (the Commerce ſupplying the neceſſary 
ä ſums). to fit out a force conſiſting of two ſhips 5 
thirty -two guns, one of twenty guns, and two ſloops 
of ten guns each, to attack the Centurion on her ſta« 


tion: And ſome of theſe veſſels did actually weigh | 


with this view; but the principal ſhip not being : 


ready, and the monſoon being againſt them, me 
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Commerce and the Governour difapreed, and the en- 
terprize was laid aſide. This frequent diſcovery of 
the Centurion from the ſhore was ſomewhat extraordi- 
_ nary 3 for the pitch of the Cape is not high, and _ 


ſhe uſually kept from ten to fifteen leagues diſtant ; 


though once indeed, by an indraught of the ride, 
as was ſuppoſed, they found themſelves | in the 
morning within ſeven leagues of the land. . 
As the month of June advanced, the peine 5 
and OS. of the Commodore's people each 
day encreaſed. And I think no better idea can be 
given of their great cagerneſs on this occaſion, than 
by copying a fon paragraphs from the journal of an 

_ officer, who was then on board; as it will, I pr re 
ſume, be a more natural picture of the full attach- 
ment of their thoughts to the bulineſs of their cr uiſe, 
than can be given dy any other means. The para- ; 


1 graphs I have ſelected, as Ops occur in n order of ume, 
are as follow: _ : 


a May 31, E Ixerciſing our men at t their quarters, 


e in great expectation of meeting with the galeons 
. « Fat ſoon; 5 this being the cleventh of June their FE, 
N Fans 3 Ts | Keeping ir in our r Nations, and looking 
out for the galeons ... ; 


66 June 5, Begin now to be in great expecta- N 


« tion, this being the middle of June their fik 
. Tune 11, Begin to grow e, at not being | 
„ galeons. ow 


56: ne . The wind: 1 blow, freſh aſs EE 


terly for the forty-eight hours paſt, wes us great 
expectations of ſeeing the galcons ſoon.” 


June 15, Cruizing 0 on and off, and looking out 


« ſtrictly, 7 


June 


4% 


£6 Jane 19, This being the laſt day of June N. g. 


&< the galeons, it OE” arrive at all mult appear 7 


45: 200; 


Prom theſe ſamples | it is s ſufficiently evident; how = 
TS compleatly the treaſure of the galleons had engrofſed 
e imagination, and how anxiouſly they paſſed 
the latter part of their cruiſe, when the certainty of 
the arrival of theſe veſſels was dwindled down to 
probability only, and that probability became each 


hour more and more doubtful. However, on the 


20th of June O. S. being juſt a month from their 


arrival on their tation, they were relieved from this 
{tate of uncertainty ; when, at fun, riſe, they diſ- 
covered a ſail from the maſt-head, in the S. E. 


A Quarter; On this, 1 general joy ſpread through the 
whole ſhip; for they had no doubt but this was -----: 
one of the galeons, and they expected ſoon to ſee 


the other. The Commodore inſtantly. ſtood. to- 


wards her, and at half an hour after ſeven they - 
were near enough to ſce her from the Gir ft 
deck; at which time the galcon fired a gun, and 
| took in her top g gallant fails, Which was ſuppoſed FS 
DE 4. ſignal to her conſort to haſten her up; a and 
55 therefore the Centurion fired a gun to leeward, to 
amuſe her. The Commodore was ſurprized a 
find, that! in all this time the galcon did not change 


her courſe, but continued to bear down upon him; 


for he hardly believed, what aft? rwards appeared to 5 
be the caſe, that ſne knew his ſhip to de the Contu- 


rion, and reſolved to fight him. 


About noon the Commodore was little more 1 : 

a league diſtant from the galeon, and could fetch 

Her wake, fo that ſhe could not now eſcape nl. 
no ſecond ſhip appearing, it was concluded that the 


: had been by -parated from her e Soon after, e 
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— 5 
the galeon haled up her fore-ſail, and brought 5 
too under top-fails, with her head to the north- 
ward, hoiſting Spaniſh colours, and having the 
ſtandard of Spain flying at the top- gallant maſt- 
head. Mr. Anſon in the mean time had pre- 
pared all things for an engagement on board the 
Centurion, and had taken all poſſible care, both 
for the moſt effectual exertion of his ſmall ſtrength, 
and for the avoiding the confuſion. and tomult, 
too frequent in actions of this kind. He picked 


cout about thirty of his choiceſt hands and beſt 


markſmen, whom he diſtributed into his tops, 
and who fully anſwered his expectation, by the 
fgnal ſervices they performed. As he had not 
hands enough remaining to quarter a ſufficient 
| number to each great gun, in the cuſtomary man- 

ner, he therefore, on his lower tire, fixed only 
two men to each gun, who were to be ſolely em- 
ployed in loading it, while the reſt of his people 


were divided into different gangs of ten or twelve 


wo on ſide i is * But the PS g by gun, 


men each, which were conſtantly moving about 
the decks, to run out and fire ſuch guns as were 
loaded. By this management he was enabled to 
make uſe of all his guns; and, inſtead of firing 


broad- ſides with intervals between them, he kept N 


up a conſtant fire without intermiſſion, whence he 


1 doubted not to procure very ſignal advantages; 5 
for it is common with the Spaniards to fall down |. 
upon the decks when they ſee a broadſide pre- | 


Paring, and to continue in that poſture tin t is 


given; after which they riſe again, and, preſuming EY 


the danger to be for ſome time over, work their 


guns, and fire with great briſkneſs, till another 


Ws 
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in the manner diretied by the Commodore, ren- 


dered this practice of theirs impoſſible. 


The Centurion being thus prepared, and nearing 
the galeon a- pace, there happened, a little after 
noon, ſeveral ſqualls of wind and rain, which often 
obſcured the galeon from their ſight; but when- 
ever it cleared up, they obſerved her reſolutely ly- 
ing to; and, towards one o'clock, the Centurion: 
| hoiſted her broad pendant and colours, ſhe being 
then within gun-ſhot of the enemy. And the” 

Commodore obſerving the Spaniards to have neg⸗ 

lected clearing their ſhip till that time, as he then 
ſaw them throwing over-board cattle and lumber, 
he gave orders to fire upon them with the chace- 
guns, to embaraſs them in their work, and pre- 
vent them from compleating | it, though his gene- 
ral directions had been not to engage till they 
were within piſtol- ſhot. The galeon returned the 
fire with two of her ſtern. chaſe, and, the Cen- 
Turion getting her ſprit-fail-1 yard fore and aft, that 
if neceſſary ſhe might be ready for boarding, the 
Spaniards in a 'bravada: rigged their ſprit-ſ: 1 yard 
fore and aft likewiſe, Span after, the Centurion 


came a. breaſt of the enemy within piſtol- hot, 


TT keeping to the leeward with a view of preventing . 
e from putting before the wind, and gaining 
the port of Jalapay, from which they were about 
ſcven leagues diſtant. And now the engagement 

began in ae and ſor the firſt half hour, Mr. 

Anſon over-reached the galeon, and lay on her 
bow; where, by t the Ercat enen of his ports 
he could traverſe. almoſt a | his guns upon the 
P whilſt the galeon 3 only bring a part 
bol hers to bear. Immediately, on the commence- 

| ment of the action, the mats, with which the ga- 
. | $33. Es leon 
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| 5 had ſtuffed her netting, took "I and brris 
violently, blazing up halt as high as the mizen- 


top. This accident. (ſuppoſed to be cauſed by the 
CTCenturion's wads) threw the enemy into great con- 
fuſion, and at the ſame time alarmed the Commo- 


dore, for he feared leſt the galeon ſhould. be: = 
burnt, and leſt he himſelf too might ſuffer by 


her driving on board him: But the Spaniards ar 


laſt freed themſelves from the fire, by cutting 


away the netting, and tumbling the whc = maſs = 


Which was in flames, into the ſea. But till the 


Centurion kept her firſt advantageous poſition, firing 7 
her cannon with great regularity and briſkneſs, 
5 whllſt at the ſame time the galcon's decks lay open 


to her top men, who, having at their firſt volley 
driven the Spaniards from their tops, made . 


digious havock with their ſmall arms, killi ing or 
VvVounding every officer but one that ever appear ed 


on the quarter-deck, and wounding in particular 


8 the General of the galcon himſelf. And though the 
Centurion, after the firſt half hour, loſt her original : 


ſituation, and was cloſe along. de the galcon, and 


the enemy continued to fire briſkly for near an 


hour longer, yet at laſt the Commodore's grape- 
ſhot ſwept their decks fo effectually, and the num- 


ber of their ſlain and wounded was ſo conſiderable, | 


that they began to fall into great diſorder, eſpeci- 


ally as the General, who was the life of the . 


FN, action, was no longer "opal le of exerting himſellf. 
Phe embarraſnent was viſible from on board the 


Commodore. For the ſhips were fo near, that 
| ſome of the Spaniſo officers were ſeen running 
3 about with great aſſiduity, to prevent the deſertion 
- of. their men from their quarters: But all their 
endcavours were in vain; ; for after having, as 2. 


„ 

laſt effort, fired five or fix guns with more judg- 
ment than uſual, they gave up the conteſt 3 and 
the galeon's colours being ſinged off the enfien- 

ſtaff in the beginning of the engagement, ſhe ſtruck _ 
the ſtandard at her main-top-gallant maſt-head, 
me perfon who was employed to do it, having 
been in imminent peril of being killed, had not _ 
the Commodore, who perceived” what he was : 
about, given expreſs orders to his . to de fiſt 
from firing. „ 

Thus was the e poſſeſſed of this rich 
prize, amounting in value to near a million and a 
Half of dollars. She was called the Noftra Signora 

de Cabadonge, and was comm anded | by the General 
Don Jeronimo de Montero, a Port 6 11ſe by birth, 
and the moſt approved officer for ill and courage 
of any employed in that fervice, The galeon was 
much Jarger than the Centurio, had five hundred 
and fifty men and thirty-ſix guns mounted for 5 
action, beſides twenty- eight pidreroes in her gun- 
wale, | Uarters and tops, each of which cmd . 
four pound ball. She was very well furniſhed _ 
With ſmall arms, and was Partien provided 
: againſt boarding, both by her clole quarters, n 
by a ſtrong net: work of two inch rope, which 
Was laced over her waiſt, and was delended by _ 
half pikes. % She had ſixty- ſeven killed in the 
action, and eig ohty- four wounded, en che Gu. 
_ turion had only two killed, and a Lieutenant and a: 
5 \ 55 ſixteen wounded, all of whom, but one, recovered : 
Of ſo little conſequence are the moſt deſtructive 
arms in untutored and unpractiſed hands. EE Ds 
The treaſure thus taken by the Cen!urion having 
been for at leaſt eighteen months the great object 
TS of their hopes, * 18: impoſſible to deſcribe the 
. K * 4 . tranſport. 
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: tranſport on board, when, after all their relterated 
diſappointments, they at laſt ſaw their wiſhes ac- | 
compliſhed. But their joy was near being ſud. 
duenly damped by a molt tremendous incident: 
For no ſooner had the galeon ſtruck, than one of 
the Lieutenants coming to Mr. Anſon to congratu- 
late him on his prize, whiſpered him at the "ame -- 
time, that the Centurion Was dangerouſly on fire 
near the powder: room. The Commodore received 
this dreadful news without any apparent emotion, 
and, taking care not to alarm his people, gave the 
neceſſary orders for extinguiſhing it, which was 
happily donc in a ſhort time, thounh i its appearance 
at firit was extr emely terrible, | It ſeems ſome car- 
tridges had been blown up by accident between 
decks. whereby a quantity of oakum in the after- 
batch way, near the after powder- room, was ſet 
on fire; and the great ſmother and ſmoke of the 
coakum occaſioned the apprehenſion of a more ex- 
tended and miſchievous fire. At the ſame inſtant 
4005 the galeon fell on board the Centurion on the 
ſtarboard quarter, but ſhe was cleared without do- 
9 ing or receiving any conſiderable damage. 
'T ke Commodore made his firſt e Mr. 
5 Farm arez, Captain of this prize, appointing | her a 
poſt ſhip in his Maj jeſty's ſervice. Captain Sau- 
mare, before night, ſent on board the Centurion = 
all the Spaniſh priſoners, but ſuch as were thought | 
the moſt proper to be retained | to aſſiſt in 0s HE | 
_ gating the galeon. And now the Commodore 
lernt, e ſome of theſe priſoners, that the = 
bother ſhip, which he had kept in the port of TY 
Acapulco the preceding year, inſtead of returning 
in company with the preſent prize as was expected, 
had fer ſail from Acapulco alone much ſooner al, 
— — v 12 
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1 uſhal, and had, in all -cobability; got into the 


port of Manila long before the Centurion arrived 

off Eppiritu Santo; "+ that Mr. Anſon, notwith- 
ſtanding his preſent ſucceſs, had great reaſon ta 
regret his loſs of time at Macao, which prevented - 


him from taking two rich prizes inſtead of one. 


The Commodore, when the action was ended, : 
reſolved to make the belt of his Way with his 


| prize for the river of Canton, being in the mean 
time fully employed in ſecuring bis priſoners, 2 


in removing the treaſure om on board the; 
leon into the Centurion. The laſt of theſe oY 


tions was too important to be poſtponed; for as 
the navigation to Canton was through ſeas but little 
| known, and where, from the ſeaſon of the year, 
much bad weather might be expected, it was of 


great conſequence that the treaſure ſhould be ſent 
on board the Centurion, which ſhip, by the preſence : 


of the Commander in Chief, the greater number 
of her hands, and her other advantages, was 
doubtleſs much fafer againſt all the caſualties o ß 
. and ſeas than the galeon; J and the ſecuring 
8 the priſoners was a matter of ſtill more 5 85 


quence, as not only the poſſeſſion of the treaſure, 


but the lives of the captors depended thereon, 
This was indeed an article which gave the Com 


modore much trouble and diſquietude; for theß 


were above double the number of his own people ; 3 


and ſome of them, when they were brought on 
board the Centi rion, and had obſerved how len- 
derly ſhe was manned, and the large proportion 


Which the ſtriplings bore to the reſt, could not 
help expreſſing themſelves with great indignation 
to be thus beaten by a handful of boys, The 
method, v Ach was kaken to finger | em Tony: 


| WW 
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riſing, was by placing all but the officers 40 


the rufe in the hold, where, to give them 
as much air as poſſible, two hatch-ways were 
left open; but then (to avoid all danger, whilſt 


the Centurion's people ſhould be employed upon 


the deck) there was a ſquare partition of thick 


planks, made in the ſhape of a funnel, hr 5 


encloſed each hatch- way on the lower deck, 
and reached to that directly over it on the upper 


deck; theſe funnels ſerved to communicate the air 
to the hold better pens could have been done 


without them; and, at the ſame time, added 
greatly to the founy, of the ſhips for they be- 
18: ſeven or eight feet high, it would have been 

8 extreamly difficult tor the 8 paniardos to have clam- 


bered up; and ſtill to augment that difficulty, 


four ſwive]- guns loaded with muſquet- bullets were 
planted at the mouth of each funnel, and a cen- 
tine! with lighted match conſtantly attended, pre- 
pared to fire into the hold amongſt them, in caſe 


of any diſturbance. Their . ee Whi h amount- 5 
dd to ſeventeen or eigliteen, were all lodged in the 
firſt Lieutenant's | cabin, under a conſtant guard 7 

of f ax n zen; and the General, as he was 5 . 


lay in the Commodore? s cabbin with a centinel 


; always with him ; 3 and they were all informed, that 
any violence or diſturbance would be puniſhed | 
: with inſtant death. And that the Centurion's peo- 


ple might be at all times prepared, if, notwith-⸗ - 


Randing theſe regulations, any tumult ſhould ariſe, 
the ſmail-arms were conſtantly kept loaded in a 


proper place, whilſt all the men went armed with 


cCutlaſſes and piſtols; and no officer cver pulled 


; off his cloaths, and when he Nepr had NONE” ins - | 2 


: n hing 12 by him. F . 
— Theſe 5 
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Theſe meaſures were obviouſly neceſſary, con- 
Kdering the hazards to which the Commodore and 
his people would have been expoſed, had they 
been leſs careful. Indeed, the ſufferings of the 


Poor priſoners, though impoſſible to be alleviated, En 


were much to be coinmiſerated z for the weather 
was extremely hot, the ſtench of the hold loath- 
ſome, beyond all conception, and their allowance 
of water but juſt ſufficient to keep them alive, it 
not being practicable to ſpare them more than at 
the rate of a pint a day for each, the crew them- = 
ſelves having only an allowance of a pint and an 
half. All this conſidered, it was wonderful that 
not a- man of them died during their long con- 
finement, except three of the w ounded, who died 
the ſame night they were. taken; though it muſt 
be confeſſed, that the greateſt part of them were 
ftrangel; y metamorphoſed. by the heat of the hold; - 
for when they were firit taken, they. were | fight! tly. 
robuſt fellows; ; but when, after above a a & 
3 the y were diſcharged in the river 
Canton, they were reduced to mere ſkeletons z 
and their air and looks correſponded much more 


to the conception formed of ghoſts and ipectres, be. 


than to the figure and appearance of real men N 
| Thus employed 1 in {curing the treaſure il the ; 
: priſoners, the Commodore, as hath been faid, 

| ſtood for the river of Canton; and, on the oth 
of June, at fix in the evening, got fight of Cape 


Delangano, which then bore weſt ten leagues 


diſtant; and, the next day, is made the Baſhee . 
Iands, and the wind being ſo far to the north - 


ward, that it Was difficult to weather them, it was 5 


8 reſolved to ſtand thorough. between Grafton and | 
Monmouth Tfands, where the paſſage ſeemed to 
tonal db ca here the 128 
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be clear; but in getting through, the ſea had 4 
very dangerous aſpect, for it ripled and foamed, 
as if it had: been full of breakers, which was ſtil! 
more terrible, as it was then night. But the ſhips | 


255 got through very ſafe, (the prize always keeping, 
4. head) And 1 was found that the appearance 


which had alarmed them had been occaſioned only by : 
by a ſtrong tide. I muſt here obſerve, that tho' 


-” the Baſhee Iſlands are uſually reckoned to be no 
more than five, yet there are many more lying 


about them to the weſtward, which, as the chan- 
nels amongſt them are not at all known, makes 

| it adviſcable for ſhips, rather to paſs to the northj- 
ward or ſouthward, than through them: and in- 


: deed the Commodore propoſed to have gone to 1 


"the northward between them and Formoſa, EA 
been poſſible for him to have weathered them. 


From hence the Centurion ſteering the proper courſe | 


for the river of Cazton, ſhe, on the 18th of July, 
diſcovered the Iſland of Sypata, the weſtermoſt of 
the Lema Iſlands, being the double: peaked rock, 


particularly delineated in the view of the Iſlands of - 


Tema, formerly referred to. This Iſland of Supala 
they made to be an hundred and thirty: nine leagues 
_ diſtant from Grafton s Illand, and to bear from. it 


North 1 ll 37 Weft : And, on the 11th, having 
taken on board two C33 neſe Pilot % one for a” 


Centurion, and the other ſor the prize, chey came 


to an anchor off the city of Macao. 


By this time the particulars of the cargoe of the 


1 galeon were well aſcertained, and it was found that 


ſhe had on board 1,313,843 pieces of eight, and 


35,682 42. of virgin ſilver, beſides ſome cochi- 


neal, and a few biber commodities, which, how- 


2 Let, were but ot. final Erden in e of 
tha 
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the ſpecie. And this being the Commodore”s laſt 
prize, it hence appears, that all the treaſure taken 

by the Centurion was not much ſhort of 400, oo0 J. 
independent of the ſhips and merchandize, which 
ſhe either burnt or deſtroyed, and which, by the 
moſt reaſonable eſtimation, could not amount to 
0 little as 600, o00 J. more; fo that the whole 
loſs of the enemy, by our ſquadron, did doubtleſs 
Exceed a million ſterling. To which, if there be 
added the great expence of the Court of Spain, in 
fitting out Pixar ro, and in paying the additional 
charges in America, incurred on our account, to- 
_ gether with the loſs of their men of war, the 
total of all theſe articles will be a moſt exorbitant 
ſum, and is the ſtrongeſt conviction of the utility 
of this expedition, which, with all its numerous 
diſadvantages, did yet prove ſo extremely preju- 
dicial to the enemy. I ſhall only add, that there 
were taken on board the galeon ſeveral draughts 
and journals, from ſome of Which many of "who i 
particulars recited in the 10th chapter of the ſe- 
| cond book are collected. Among the reſt. there 
"WAS" found a chart of all the chan: between the 
: Philippines and the coaſt of Mexico, which was 
what was made ule of by the galeon in her own 
navigation. A copy of this draught, corrected in 
ſome places by our own obſervatio on, is here an- 8 
nexed, together W ith the route of the galeon = 
raced” thereon. from her own Jour nals, and like- 
wiſe the route of the enturion, from Acapulco 
through the ſame Ocean. This is the chart for- 
merly referred to, in the account of the Manila 
trade: And, to render it {ill more compflcat, the 
obſerved variation of the needle is annexed to 
1 ſeveral 3 both of che de and Engl jp ” * 
* Which 
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: which addition is of the greateſt conſequence, as 

no obſervations of this kind in the northern parts 
of the Pacific Ocean have yet to my knowledge 

| been publiſhed, and as the quantity of the varia- 

tion ſo nearly correſponds to what Dr. Halley pre- 

_ dicted from his Theory, above fifty years ago. 

And with this digreſſion I ſhall end this chapter, 5 
leaving the Centurion with her prize at anchor off 

Macao, Peeparins to enter che river. of Canton. 


CHAP. IX. 
. Tc an actions in the rx Iver of Canton, 


| HE 88 having 0 Pilots. on 
board, proceeded with his prize ſor the 


ber of Canton ; and, on the 14th of Judy, came 
to an anchor ſhort of the Bocca Tigris, „ Which! is 9 
narrow paſſage forming the mouth of chat river: 
This entrance he propoſed to ſtand through the 
next day, and to run up as far as Tiger Wand, 
Vhich is a very ſafe road, ſecured from all winds. 
But whillt the Centurion and her prize were thus 
at anchor, a boat with an officer came off from 5 
the Ma, xdarine, commanding. the forts at Bocca 
Ti zgris to examine what the ſhits were, and whence : 
they came. Mr. Anſon informed the officer, that 
his ſhip was a ſhip of war, belonging to the King 5 
of Great-brit ain; ; and that the other in company 
with him was a prize he had taken; that he was 
going into Canton river to ſhelter himſelf againſt 
the hurricanes which were then coming on; and _ 
that as ſoon as the monſoon ſhiſted, he ſhould. 


proceed . 
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groves for England. The olficer then defired an 


account of what men, guns, and ammunition were 


on board, a liſt of all which he ſaid was to be ſent 


to the Government of Canton, But when theſe 


articles were repeated to him, particularly when he 
was told that there were in the Centurion four hun- 
dred firelocks, and between three and four hun- 
gred barrels of powder, he ſhrugged up his ſnoul- 
ders, and ſeemed to be terrified with the bare 


recital, ſay ing, that no ſhips ever came into 


Canton river ad in that manner; adding g, that 

he durſt not ſet down the whole of this force, leſt 

it ſhould too much alarm the Regency. After he 
had finiſhed his enquiries, and was preparing to 


dlepart, he deſi red to leave the two Cuſtom- houſe 
_ officers behind him yon which the Commodore 


told him, that though 1 as a man of. war he was 
prohibited from trading, and had nothing to do 


with cuſtoms or duties of any kind, yet, for the 


ſatisfaction of the Chineſe, he would permit of two 
of their people to be left on board, who might 
themſelves be w itneſſes how punctually he mould x 
comply with his inſtructions. The officer ſeemed _ 
amazed when Mr. A. 'nſon mentioned being exempt- 1 
ed from all duties, and told him, 5 5 "the Em- 


pPeror's duty muſt be paid by all ſhips that came 
into his ports: And it is ſupp oled, that on this 


occaſion, private directions were given by him to 
the Chineſe Pilot, not to carry the Commodore = 
through the Bocca Tigris; which makes It; neceſ- 


5 fary, more particularly t to deſcribe that entrance. 


The Bocca Ti igris is a narrow paſſage, lictle more 
8 muſquet- -ſhot over, formed by two points of 
land, on cach of which there is a fort, that on the 

= ſtarboard: fide being a battery on the water 's edge, 


3 : 3 with 
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with eighteen abend n but where there were 


no more than twelve iron canon mounted, ſeem- 


ing to be four or ſix pounders; the fort on the 
larboard-ſide is a large caſtle, reſembling thoſe old 
buildings which here in England we often find 
diſtinguiſhed by that name; it is ſituated on a 
| high rock, and did not appear to be furniſhed with 
1 than eight or ten cannon, none of which 
were ſuppoſed to exceed fix pounders. Theſe are 
the defences which ſecure the river of Canton; 
and which the Chineſe (extremely defective i in all e 
military ſkill) have imagined were ſufficient to 
Prevent any enemy from forcing his way through. 
But it is obvious, from the deſcription of cheſs 
| ng that they could have given no obſtruction 
to Mr. Anſon's paſſage, even if they had been wel! 
ſupp! lied with gunners and ſtores ; and therefore, 
though the Pilot, after the Chineſe officer had 


been on board, refuſed at firſt to take charge of 
the ſhip, till he had leave from the forts, yet as 


it was neceſſary to get through witho';t any de- 


— lay, for fear of the bad: weather which was hon my: 

expected, the Commodore weighed on the 15th, 7 

and ordered the Pilot to carry him by the forts, 
_ threatening him that, if the ſhip ran aground, he 
would. inſtantly hang him up at the” yard arm. 


The Pilot, awed by theſe threats, carried the ſhip 


. through ſafely, the forts not attempting to diſpute 


: the paſſuge. Indeed the poor Pilot did not eſcape = 


the reſentment of his countrymen, for when he 


came on ſhore, he was ſeized and ſent to priſon» 


and was rigouroully diſciplined with the bamboo. e 


| However, „ he found means to get at Mr. fuſer 
afterwards, to deſire of him ſome recompence for 
the chaſtiſement he had undergone, and of 2 


„ 
he then carried very ſignificant marks about him; 3 
and Mr. Anſon, in commiſcration of his ſufferings, 
gave him ſuch a ſum of money, as would at any 


time have enticed a Ch; Je to have undergone a 
: dozen baſtinadings. | 


Nor was tlie Pi lot the only perſon thi at filfered, 
on this occaſion ; for the Commodore ſoon after lee- 
ing ſome royal] junks paſs by h im from Bocca Tigris 
towards Canton, he Kant, on enquiry, that the 


Mandarine commandi ing the forts was a priſoner on 


E board them; that he was already turned out, and 
Was now carrying to Canton 5 Where it was e Spe 
he would be ſeverely punt ſhed for having permit- 
ted the ſhips to pals; and t the Commo: OTC urging, | 


the unreaſonableneſs of this procedure, from the 


inability of the forts to have done otherwiſe, ex- 
plaining to the Chin eſe the great ſuperiority his ſhips 
would have had over the fort s, by the number and 
ſize of their guns, the Chins ſeer ied to acquieſce 
in his reaſoning, and allowed that t! heir forts could 
not have ſtopped him; but they ſtill aſſerted, that 
; the Ma; dar. Ve would infallib Ay ſuffer, for n not . 
ing done, What all his judges were convinced, was 
impoſſible To ſuch indefenſil Je abſurditie are 


thoſe obliged to ſubmit, who thin Lem ers ee Ds 
cerned to ſupport their authorit 7 „ W chen the neccſlary 1 


| : force 18 Wanting. But ” return: . 
On the 16th of 7 Tuly 'y the C Commo! dore ſent his 
ſecond Lieutenant to Canton, with a letter to the 
. Viceroy, informing him of 1 the reaſon of the Cen- 
5 turion's putting into that port; and that the Com- 


modore himſelf ſoon 1 8 to repair to Canton, 


do pay a viſit to the Viceroy. The Lieutenant was 
very civilly received, and was promiſed that an an- 
_ ſwer mould be {ent to che Comm: 20dote the next Say: 


"ET: OE In 
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In the mean time Mr. Anſen gave leave to ſeveral 
of the officers of the galeon to go to Canton, they 


engaging their parole to return in two days. When 


theſe priſoners got to Canton, the Regency ſent for 


them, and examined them, enquiring particularly | 


by what means they had fallen into Mr. Anſon's 


power. And on this occaſion the priſoners were 


honeſt enc ough to declare, that as the Kings of 


be Great- Br {tain b and of , were at war, - | they ha d 
propoſed to themſelves t the taking of the Centurion, 


and had bore down upon. her with chat view, bur. 


that the event had been contrary to their hopes : 
However, thcy acknowledged that they had been 
_ treated by the Commodore, much better than they 
believed they ſhould hav 2 treated him, had he fallen 
into their hands. This conſeſſion from an ene 
had great 8 with the Chineſe, who, till then, 
3 thoug! N they h 1d revered the Commodores power, 
had yet ſuſpected his morals, and had conſidered 
him rather as a lawleſs freebooter, than as one com- 
miſſioned by the State for the revenge of public 
inſuries. But they now changed their opinion, and 


regarded him as a more important perſon; to which 
5 perh 1aps the vaſt treafi ure of his prize might not a 


little contribute; the acq; uiſition of wealth being 5 
15 matter greatly adapted to the eſtima ation and reve= 
krence of the Chineſe Nation. . 


In this examination of the Span priſoners, 


= though the Chineſe had no reaſon in the main to 
. of the account which v was given them, yet 


there were two circumſtances which appeared to them : 
fo ſingular, as to deſerve a more ample explanation; 3 
one of chem was the great diſproportion of men 


between the Centurion and the galeon; the other 


Was the humanity, with which the People of the 


82 leon 


ET 1 | 
J galeon were treated after they # were taken. The 
Manderines therefore aſked the Spaniards, how they 
came to be overpowered by ſo inferior a force; and 
how it happened, ſince the two nations were at 
war, that they were not put to death when they 
came into the hands of the Eugliſb. To the firſt 
of theſe enquiries the e Spaniards replied , that tho? ITE 
they had more hands than the Centurion, yet me 
fo being intended ſolely for war had a great ſuperiority 
4 the ſize of her guns, and in many other articles, 
ver the galeon, which was a veſſel fitted out prin- 
cipally for traffic: And as to the ſecond queſtion, 
they told the Chineſe, that amongſt the nations of 
Europe, it was not cuſtomary to put to death thoſe. 
who ſubmitted ; though they readily own ned, that 
the Commodore, from the natural bias of his tem- 
per, had treated both them and their countrymen, 8 
who had formerly bee en in his Power, with very un 
ufual courtely, much beyond what they could have 
Sd expected, or than was required Hy the cuſtoms eſta- 
bliſhed between nations at war with each other. 
N ſe replies tully ſatisfied the Chineſe, and at the | 
_ ſame time wrought ve ry Cobh in the Com mo- ” 
dore? s favour: | 


On the 20th of Jule, in the morning, chree 
Mendarines, WI ich a great number of boats, and a 
vaſt retinue, came on board the Centuriam, and 8 1 
livered to the Commodore the Viceroy of Cantos IM 
Sn order for a da ly ſupply of proviſions, 3 and for Pilot 
1 to carry the ſhips up the river as far as t the ſecond „„ 
bar; and at the ſame time they delivered i a 

| meſſage from the Viceroy, in anſwer to the letter 5 1 
ſent to Canton. The ſubſtance of the meſſage was, 

that the Viceroy deſired to be excuſed from Ae ; 

ing the Commodore s vilit, quring che then exceſ- 85 

| L. 1 3 | five 
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"five hot weather; becauſe the aſſembling the Man 
dorines and ſoldiers, neceſſary | to that ceremony, 
would prove extremely inconvenient and fatiguing; 

but that in September, when the weather would be 


more temperate, he ſhould | be Zlad to ee both the 


Commodore himſclt, and the L © pen of the : 


bother ſhip, that was Wich him. 8 ir. Auſon * 
that an express had been d Gi 1 patches a to the Court 
Pekin, with an account of the Heuturion and her 


prize being arrived in the river of C. ton, he had no 
doubt, but the principal motive for putting off this 
viſit was, that the Regency at Canton might gain 


time to receive t the Emperor' s inſtruct tions, about a 


4 their behaviour on this unuſual affair. 


When the Mandoz ines had deli vered their mel- 


5 face, they began to talk to the Commo xdore about 
the dutics to bh paid by lus ſhips; but he immedi- 


ately told them, that he would never ſubn nit to any 


dem and of that kind; that as he neither brought . 

- any merchandi le thi ther, nor intended to carry any 
a he could not be reaſona ably deemed to be 
weithin the meaning of the I mperor's ordels, v. witch 
vere doubtleſs calcula ated for trading veſſels only, 

N adding | that no duties were ever det nanded of men 
of war, by nations accuſtomed to their reception, 5 


and tha it his Maſter's orders expreſly forbad him 


"= Fs” paying any acknowledgment forth hi ITY BY ” 
© horing in any port whatever: e . 


The Maondarines being thus cut 1 on the fab" 


ject of the duty, they aid they h 14 another matter 1 
to mention, which was the only remaining one they | 
had in charge; this was a requeſt to the Commo- 
dore, that he would releaſe the priſoners he had ta- 


ken on board the galeon; for that the V. iceroy of 
0 «12403 eee the Emperor, his Maſter, 
might | 


e 

: Ag 2 ; 1. . 4 
might be diſpleaſed, if he ſhould be informed, that 
perſons, Tho were his WU and carried on a great 


commerce with his ſubjects, wel e Under ee e 0 
ment in his dominions. Mr. jon was himfelf 
extremely de rous to get rid ol tne Hes 11145. ' Nay = 
ing, on his 6 _ arrival, 1 about an | uncerc | of | 


them to Macao, and thoſ WO re :mained „ V. hic! x; ; 


were near four hun dred more, were on many « Ac: 


counts „ 4 great incumbr nce to him „ lowever, 
to inhance the f. our, he 5 kirk raiſed ſome 1 
culties put permitting, h Nine if to be preva Hed on, 


he at laſt told the Mandarines, that to ſhow his rea- 
1 dineſs to oblige the Viceroy, he would releale the 


* 


prifo! ners, whenever they, tne Chineſe, v WOL uld ſend 
boats to fet ch them off. This! matter being thus 
adjuſted, | e Menderines departed anc, on the 


28th Of ah. FO Chineſe junhs were ſen t from 


Can: tt to take on beard th briſoners, anch to car- 


ry them to Ar cad. And tne Commodore, Skee⸗ 5 
; * 5 * 2 Ry 17 Pa Bt 5" RJ / 5 

able 10 his promiſe, (in 1 milled ie | all, and entered 88 
2 


* * * 1 "ths ' . "hr * T 4 8 3 
his Purſer to ſend with them ei 


yl) + 
4 


ight days. provifion 
— : 
E 2 We REI 4 
for their ſubliſtance, Arn che cir failing down the 
5 Vc this e diſpatch 160, 0 - Centurio OH 4: d! her | . 
prize came to moorings, 905 ;V e the f ſecond bar, 
where they pte <ul to continu ill the monſoon 
: levy LE tt : 
| . 


gu the ſhips, in conſequ- UCRCE! « of the Vice. Yo 


4% * : 


© roy's permit, found no difficulty in parch chaſing pro- 
„ 2 conſunption, yet it was in 8 
Mb imodore to proce ca to England, 
Without yigg in a dez, quantity both of proviſions | 
01 e, during che voyage: II he 7 
procuring t 15 by Was attended with muc 0 Em 
baraiment.z for chers Were. p cople. at Canton 3 
had undertaken to furnidh him with bilcuit, and 


1 
5 hatever 
HA. ros 
1 4 3 : wihote ' of $ 


— 
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whatever elſe he wanted ; and his Linguiſt, towards 
the middle of September, had aſſure him, from 
day to day, that all was ready, and would be ſent 
on board him immediately. But a fortnight being 
elapſed, and nothing being brought, the Con 
dore ſent to Canton to enquire more particula ly in- 
to the reaſons of this difappointmen : And he had 
ſoon the vexatio n to be inform ied, that the whole 
was an ill. fon that no order had been procured 
oY from i the Vicer fs to furniſh him with his ſea-ſtores, 
. Jad: een pret ndedz that there was no biſcuit ' 
baked, nor any one of the art icles I-76 adineſs, 
which had been promifed him ; nor did it appear, 
that the Ear ad taken the leaſt f tep to com- 


5 ply wich their agreement. This was moſt diſagree- 
able news, and made it {ut ſpected, that the furni h- 
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2 ing the Cen! iO. 7 TI or her return to Great- Britain 


miglit prove . more troubleſome matter than hal 


becn hitherto imagin ed; eſpecially too, as the 


month of September was nearly. elapſed, wth ons: 
Mr. Anſon's having receiv red any meſſage from the 
* iceroy of fCon 125 %%% Sens + 
Lund here pe! rhaps it might be e el Ka bane b 


. ſatisf; ory 2CcO! want ſt ,0u1d be given of the motives 
| 


of the C 878 'or this Yair ils procedure, But as 
I have. a] realy, 1 a former cli hapter, made ſome 
kind of conjectures about a ſimilar event, I ſhall _ 

not rebent then m 2gain in this place, but ſhall Os 
ferve, thee oy a it may . be impoſſible 2 

8 for an Kalli = znorant of : 2 cultoms and ma: a 


ners of that ons to be fs appri ized of the 

real incitements to this be chaviour. Indecd, thus 

much may und loubtedly be aſſer ted, that in artifice, . 
falſhood, and an attachment to all kinds of lu Cre, 
many of t n Chire eſe arc Gficulr to o be Para led by Y 


any 
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any other people; but then the combination of theſe 
line and the manner in which they are applied 


in particular emergencies, are oiten beyond the 


reach of a Foreigner 8. penetration : So that tho? 
it may be ſafely conc luded, that the Chineſe had 


{ome 1 int tereſt | in thus amulſli; 18 the Commodore, yet 


it may not be ealy to aſſign the individual views by 
Which they were influence“ und that I may not Be 


thous ght too ſevere 1 
: fraudulent and ſeJAil h turn 
tory to the character given of the 


9 


mention an extraordina mw tranſaction Or two, Which : = 


< 7 hope will be lome k nd of col rmation of What I 
f kde advanced. | 


5 


When the Commodore Jay Aar{t at. Maca 0;-0ne 
of his officers, WhO h; ad been extremely ill, deſired 
leave of him to go on ſhore every day on a neigh- 


| bouring Iland, imagining chat a w alk up 


8 health: N Þ he Comodo! re OU ly hav <Q iſſuac ed. | 
= him, ſuſpecting th e trick - $0, the Chino ie but the 0 
officer continuing im; 1 in the « end 1 8 boat ” 


Was ordered to carry Him. ii firſt day he Was Pu! 
on ſhore he took his exerciſe, © ad returned v hour 


: receiving any 177 Ole ſtation, Or 7 > 1c eing any of 2 | 
| oy inh al It; 1 its; | but rhe fec ond 1 Ys he Was _ | 


„ Toon after his arri rival, by 4 great number 


| © nne . ho | ad bee N 50510 5 Bee in the neig bour- 4 5 | : 
ö hot od, and who beat bn. t him PR: 101 E Ny With th e han- 


Mic 


es of their hoes, chat . 100 ql laid him on the - 
es alter r Which they 


ground incapable of reſiſta 


. 


robbed him, taking from FR 55 word, the hilt 


A 


= Ts which Was H] Aver, tis N oney 5 His watc h. 801d 


headed cane, {03-00% neerert batte! 0, and Rat 
| - | Ll + EY - with 


in alc Til ding 0 this Nation a 
n of tem Per, 10 contradic- 


m in the legendary 
accou ints of t the Rind 7 Miffionaries, 1 ſhall here 


pon the land | 
would contribute greatly to the reſto! oring of his 


far 
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with ſeveral other trinkets: In the mean time the 
boat's crew, who were at ſome little diſtance, and 
had no arms of any kind with them, were incapa- 
ble of giving him any aſſiſtance; till at laſt one of 
them few on t! ie fellow who had the ſword in his 7 
1 Poſſeſſion, and wreſting! it out of his hands drew it, 

85 and with it Was preparing to fall on the h 5 
ſomeèe of whom he could not have failed of killing 
but the i perceiving what he was about, im- 
mediately ordered him to deſiſt, thinking it more 
prudent to * mit to the preſent violence, than to 

embro oil his Commodore in an inextricable ſquabble 

with the Chineſe Government, by the death of their 
ſubjects; which calmneſs 1 in this Gentleman was the 
more meꝛxitorious, as he was known to be a perſon _ 

Of | an uncommon ſpirit, and of a ſomewhat haſty 
- temper: By this means the Chineſe recovered the 


xa 


5 2 . on of the {word, which they ſoon perceived : 


Tas pro! DIFCO to he made uſe of againſt them, and 


d carrie 011 T their W hole | »00ty unmoleſted. No ſoon- 
er were ho zone, than a Chineſe on n horſeb:ck, ve- 
2 well cle, and who nad the air and a appearance - 


: Oi a a Gentle: came down to the ſhore, es ee 


as could he underſtood by his ferns, ſcemed to 
cenſure the condutt of ki is Ss and to com- 
miſerate the off er, bein g Worn erfully ofcious to _ 
aſliſt in gertin 1g bm on. | board the boat: But not- 
1 withſtandivs; this behaviour, it was ſhre »waly ſuſpe&t- . 
edt that he Was an ACC coipplice in the theft, ant a time 
5 fully evince the juſtice c of the! fel uſpicions. 
= Whe n the bo: 9 returned on i board 3 nd reported. | 
7 what had vaſled to the Commodo we, he immediate- 


a 
ly. con aplain: Jof it to che Mandar. HE. who attend- 
ed to fee his ſip ſupplied 3 bu tl We Hendarine c. „0b 


ly repli tech. th a the boat t ooght not to have gone on 


4. 3 
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ſhore, promiſing, however, that if the thieves 


could be found out, they ſhould be puniſhed ; 
though it appeared plain enough, by his manner of 
anſwering; that he would never BY himſelt any 


trouble in ſearching them out. However, a 
_ conſiderable time afterwards, with ſome Chineſe 
boats were ſelling en to the Centurion, the 
perſon who h ad wreſted the 1w ord from the Chineſe 
came with great eagerneſs to the Commodore, to 
aſſure him that one of the principal thieves was then 
n proviſion- boat along: ſide the ſhip ; and the of- 
ficer, who had been RT OP VIEWING the fellow on 
this report, and W cl remembring his face, orders 35 
Were immediately given to ſcize 7 and he was 
accordingly ſecured on board the ſhip, where ; 


ſtrange diſcoveries were now made. 


This thiet, on his being firſt appre chended, ex, 
; preſſed fo much tright in bs countenance, that it 


yas feared he would have died pon the ſpot ; the 


” Mane 2rine too, who attended the ſhip, had viſibly 
no ſmall ſhare ot concern on the occaſion.” Indeed 
he had reaſon enough to be alarmed, fince it was 9 
ſoon evinced, th at he had been privy to the whole 1 
robberv ; for the Commodore declaring. that he 
would not deliver up the thief, but would himſelf 


order him to be ſhot, t the Maudarine immediately 


put of the magiſterial air, with vhich he had = - 

firſt pre etended ro demand him, and. begged his Yes. =. 

: leaſe j in the molt : ab! © c manner: . And the Commo- . 

; dore appearing infexib le, t there came on board, in 
tels than two hours time, five or ſix of the neigh- 
bouring Mandarin 205, WHO all joined 1n the N in- 
treaty, and with a vie V of | tacilitating their ſuit, 
ER a large ſum of Bone; for the icllow's liber- 
W meg they were thus io! liciting, it Was s diſ- 

; covered 7 


FOE oe Z 
covered that the Mandarine, who was the moſt ac- 
tive among them, and wao ſeemed to be moſt in- 
: terclted 1 in the event, was the very Gentleman, who 
came to the oficer, juſt after tlie robbery, and who _ _ 
pretended to be ſo much dil pleaſed with the villa my 
of his countrymen. And, on further i UE it was 

found, that he was the Mandarine of the [land ; 
and that he had, by the authority of his office, or- 
dere the. Peaſants to commit that infamous action. 
And it ſeemed, as far as could be collected from 
the broken hints which were caſually thrown out, 
that he and his brethren, who were all privy to the 
5 ere were terrified with the fear of being 


alled before the tribunal at Canton, where the firſt 


article of th eir puniſhment would be the ſtripping = 
them of all they were worth; though their judges 
(however fond of inflicting a chaſtiſement ſo lu- 
crative to themſelves) were perhaps of as t tainted a ; 
8 complexion as the delinquents. Mr. An on was not 
diſpleaſed to have caught the Chi: ſe 1 in this dilem- 
ma; and he ee him aſelf for ſome time 
with their per plexity, rejecting their money with | 


ſcorn, appearing inexorable to their prayers, and 


giving out that the thief ſhould certainly be ſhot; 
7 but as he then foreſaw that he ſhould be forced to 
take ſhelter ! in their ports a ſecohd time, when the 


influence he might hereby acquire over the ! HAagi- 1 


ſtrates would . of great ſervice to him, he at 


length permitted bimſelf to be perſuad ed, and as a 


: favour releafed his prifoncr, but not ti Il the Man- 
darine had collected and returned all that had been 
ſtolen from the officer, even to the minuteſt trifle. 


But notwithſtanding this inſtance of the g00d 
5 intelligence between he magiſtrates and criminals, 8 


the ee, the Coineſe 0 lucre often 
— — Prompts 
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prompts them to break through this awful ene 
deracy, and puts them on defrauding the autho- 

rity that protects them of its 1 quota of the 

pillage. For not long after the above- mentioned 

tranſaction, (che former Mand. ine, attendance on 
the ſhip; being; in the mean time, relieved by — 
another) the Commodore loft a top-moſt from his a || 
ſtern, which 1, after the 1 noſt diligent inquiry, could NV 
not be traced : As it was not his own, but had been e 
borrowed at Macao to heave down by, and was not 
0 be r replaced 1 in that part of the world, he was . | 
tremely deſirous to recover it, and publiſhed a con- El 
ſiderable reward to any Who would bring it him e . | 
again. There were ſuſpicions from the firſt of its — 
8 ing ſtölen, which made him con nude a reward 1 | 
was t he like ieſt 2 of getting it back: Ac- h 


| 
p SZ . — ox ; ; | | | | 
| OO cordingly, ſoon after,” the 1 3 told Him, , ö 


* 
13 
4 
j 
| 


that ſome of . the Manda 0 people, hack 
found the top- m. at, defirin, ng the Comn 10dore to 2 
ſend his bo: it's to fetch it, whi: h K being done, FT | 
Mandarine's people received the pro miſed reward; OO 
but the Commodore told the ond: anne, that he 
would 1 make him a preſent befid« for the care he og rl 
had taken in direct ting it to be bl reel for; and — 
. accorrdingly, Mr. Anſon g gave a ſun 1 of money to his 
Iinguiſt, to be delive ered. to the Man darine; but 
the Linguiſt knowing that the people had been 
1 paid, and ignor rant that a furt! ler preſent had been 
promiled, kept the money. ht imſelf: However, 
the Mandarine fully confiding 1 in Mr. Anſen 5 WO! 
8 5 and ſuſpectint ng the Linguiſt, he took eee 
1 morning, to adn lire the ſize of the Cer Lurie, $11 
and hea on a 2 ſudden recolie 


1 

ade a digreſſion to the top. -maſt ter! bt it be T\ 
468. and a ae Mr. 2 aſen if! he Net a> not got it a 

| "Max, 


W 2 
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Mr. Anſon preſently perceived the bent of this con- 
verſation, and enquired of him, if he had not re- 
ceived the money from the Linguiſt, and finding 
he hal not, he Offered to pay it hier upon the ſpot. 


But this the Mz ndarine refuſed, having now ſfome- 


what more in view than the fam which had been 


detained : For the next day the Linguift was ſeized, 
and was doubtleſs mulcted of all he had gotten in 
the Commodore's ſervice, which was ſuppoſed to be 
üttle [e's than two thouſand dollars; he was beſides 
ſo ſeverely baſtinadoed with the bamboo, that it 
was with difficulty he eſcaped with his life; and 
when he was upbraided by the Commodore (to 
whom he afterwards came begging) with his folly, _ 
in riſquing all he had ſuffered for fifty dollars, (the 
preſent intended for the Mandarine) he had no other 
excuſe to make than the ſtrong bias of his Nation 
0 diſhoneſty, replying, in his broken Jargon, Chi- 
PE noſe man Very great rogue trahy, but have faſoion, . no 
can belp. I £ 

It were endleſs to recount. all the Arie s, extor- 


| tions, and frauds which | were practiſed an thi Som- 77 
modore and his people, by this intereſted race. . 
| The method Of buying all things 1 in China being by „ 
weight, the tricks made uſe of by the Chineſe to in- 
creaſe the weight of the proviſion they fold to the 
Ce uturion, were almoſt! incredible. One time a large - 
: quantity of fowls and ducks being bought for the 


ſhip's uſe, the pres ateſt part of them preſently died. 


This alarm ned the people on board with the appre- : 


henſions that they h: ad been killed by poiſon; but on 


examination 1: appeared, that ir wa 5 only owing to 
their being cn ram m ed w vith ſtones and gravel to in- 
creaſe their weis GN, the out it / thus forced into 


molt of the ducks being . 10 T0. amount to ten 
ounces 


ONS: and { 
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dunces in each. 
ready killed of the Chineſe Butchers, had water in- 
jected into them for che ſame purpole ; ſo that a 
carcaſs, hung up all night for the water to drain 
from it, hath loft above a ſtone of its weight; and 
"When to avoid this KG the hogs v 
alive, It was found tha 


excited them to FEEL great quantities of water, 
they t then took meaſures to prevent them from diſ- 
charging it again by urine, and ſold the tortured 
anal in this. inflated ftate. When the 
dore firſt put to fea from Mac ao, they practiſed an 
artifice of another kind; for as 
object to the eating of 


to pick up the carrion. 


of laudable QUa- 


the world as a pattern of all | Kinds 
ties. But to return 


having found 35 out (as as be en Haid) 


5 N | who had c ont 


* 


= Je} iceroy had u rote * to him a ccording to his 
6 


miſe, he in VV it would be Nb! le tor hin 


nount the embaralment the EO . vithout 
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The hogs too, which were bought 


vere boughr 
the Chineſe g gave them ſalt 
to increaſe their thirll, and having by this means 


Commo- 6 


the Chineſe never 
any food that dies of elf, - --- 
they took care, by ſome ſecret practices, that great 
Part of his live fea-ſtore ſhould die in a {h ort time 
after it was put on board, hopi ag to make a ſecond 
profit of the de ad carcaſſes w hich they expected 
would be thrown overboard ; and two hints of the 
hogs dy ing before the Centurion was Out Of fight of 
land, many of the Coin: e boats followed ker, only 
 Thele inſtances may terve 
. ſpecimen of the manners of this celebrated 
1 Nation, which is often recommende d to the reſt of 


1 he Commodore, towards 8 s the e end of Se; ptember, a 
that thoſe, = 
ractec ( to ſupply Ib in ] with ſea- proviſ 1 | 
cores, had dec vel him, and that che 
2 
to lur- 
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and therefore, on the 27th of September, he ſent a 
meſſage to the Mandarine, who attended the Cen- 
turion, to inform him that he, the Commodore, 

intended, on the firſt of Ofober, to proceed in his 

boat to Canton; adding, that the day after he got 

5 there, he ſhould notify his arrival to the Viceroy, 

and ſhould deſire him to fix a time for his audi- 

ence; to which the Mandarine returned no other — 
anſwer, than that he would acquaint the VI Iceroy | 


with the Commodore's intentions. In the mean 


time al things were prepared for this expedition : 5 
And the boar s crew in particular, which Mr. An- 
5 5 ſon propoſed to take with him, were cloathed mar 
uniform dreſs, reſembling that of the Watermen 
on the Thames , they were in number eighteen and 


: 3 Coxſwain; they had ſcarlet jackets and blue ſilk 


waiſtcoats, the whole trimmed with filver buttors, 


and with filver badges on their jackets and caps. 


As it was apprehended, and even aſſerted, that the 
payment of the cuſtomary duties for the Centurion 
and her prize, would be demanded by the Regency 
of Canton, and would be inſiſted on previous to 
the granting a permiſſion for victualling the ſhip 
for Hon . voyage; the e e Who was 
reſolved never to eſtabliſh ſo diſhonourable a prece- 


dent, took all poſſible precaution to prevent „ 
: Chineſe from facilitating the ſucceſs of their unrea- 
ſonable pretenſions, by: having him in their power 


at Canton And therefore, for. the ſecurity of his 


ſmip, and the great treaſure on board her, he ap- 2 
pointed his firſt Lieutenant, Mr. Brett, to be Cap- 


tain of the Centurion under him, giving him proper 
inſtructious for his conduct; directing him, parti- 
cularly, if he, the Commodore, ſhould be detain- 
edi at Canton on account of che duties in diſpute, to 
e take . 
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take out the men from the Centurion's prize, and to 


deſtroy her; and then to Proceed down the river 
through the Bocca Jigris, with the Centurion alone, 


and to remain without that entrance, till he re- 


ccived further ord ers from Mr. Au ſou. 


Theſe 1 NCTE e bei Ng take n, iel were 9 
not unknown 8 the Chineſe ſe, it ſhould. ſeem as if 
1 their delibe ra tion IS Were in ſome {ort embaraſſed 


thereby. It is reaſonable to imagine, that they 


W. ere in gene al very deſirous of getting the duties 


to be paid them; not Pernaps foley in conſidera- 


tion of the amount for thoſe dues, but to keep up 


— 


their reputation for addreſs and W tlety, and to 
avoid the imputation of receding from claims, on 
which t they had already 0 krequem inſiſted. 
However, as they now foreſaw that they had no 
other method of ſucceeding than by viole ice, and 

that even againſt this th e Commodore x vas pre- 

pared, they were at laſt diſpoſed a1 conceive, 6 
let the affair drop, r. ather than NATTY themſelves 
in an hoſtile mealure, which they found would only» 

expole them to the riſque of having the whole 8 : 

vigation of their port deſtroyed, without any cer- _ 

tain proſpect of gaining their tavourite Point 


thereby. 


However, though there | is reaſon to imagine that 
. theſe were their thoughts at- that time, yet they 
; could not depart at once from the evalive conduct _ 
to which they had! hither to adhered. For when the 
Commodore, on che mor ning of the firſt of Olo. 
e, was preparing to ſet Out for Canton. his Lin- 
guiſt came to him from the Mandaf ine, WhO at- 
tended his ſhip, to tell him that a letter had been 


received from the V. iceroy of Canton, defiring the 


Commodore to put off his going thither for two or 


© thy 3.4 | 
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three days: But in the afternoon I the ſame day; 
another Linguiſt came on board, 1 with much 
ſeeming fright, told Mr. Anſou, that the Viceroy 
had expected him up that day, that the Council 

05 Was aſſembled, and tne 5 s had been under arms 
to receive him; and that the Viceroy was highly 
offended at the diſapp ee e and had ſent the 
Commodorc's 1 to priſon chained, ſuppo- 
ſing that the whole had been owing to the Li 
cuiſt's. negligence. This plauſible tale gave the 

: Commodore great concern, a and made him appre- 
hend that there was ſome tr eachery deſigned him, | 
which he could not yet. fathom ; and though it af- 
terwards appeared that the whole Was A fiction, not 
one article of it having » the le eaſt foundation, yet 


(or reaſons beſt known to themſelves) this falſhood-- 


was ſo well ſuppor ted by the artifices of the Chineſe 
Merchants at Canton; that, three days afterwards, - 
the Commodore received a letter ſigned by all the 
ſupercargoes of the Engliſh ſhips 3 at that place, 
expreſſing their great uncaſineſs at what had hap- 
pened, and intimating their fears that ſome inſult 


Would be offered to bis boat, if he came thither be- 


| or the Viceroy was fully ſatisfied about the miſ- | 


take. To this letter Mr. Anſon replied, that he 
kid not believe there had been any miſtake; but 5 
was perſuaded it was a forgery of the Chineſe to 


prevent his viſiting the Viceroy ; that therefore he 
would certainly come up to Canton on the 1 3th of. 


 Orober, confident that the Chineſe would not dare „ 
to offer him an inſult, as well knowing it would be . 


: properly returned. 


— 


On the 123th of Oo! e, the Comme. gore conti- 

3¹ 155 
| nuing firm to his reſoluti 5 301 = e Toner 23r 70S of To 
the pe „ _— and aue ON. 


board 


„ 
board the Centurion, to accompany him to Canton, 
for which place he ſet out in his barge the ſame 
day, attended by his own boats, and by thoſe of 
the trading ſhips, which on this occaſion came to 
form his retinue; and as he paſſed by N am po, 
where the L zuropean veſſels lay, he was ſaluted by 
all of them but the F ench, and in the evening he 
arrived ſafely at Canton. His reception at that city, 
and the moſt material tranſactions. from hence- 
forward, till his arrival in Great- Britain, ſhall be 
che lubject of the enſuing chapter. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
4 


CHAP. * 


Proceedings at he city of 0 anton, And the : re- : 
turn of the Cent ur 70 to o England. 


VV he was viſited by the prin: pal C57 neſe Mer- 
chants, who affected to appear very much pleaſed 
that he had met with no obltruction in getting thi- 
ther, and W B thence pretended o conclude, that 
the Viceroy was ſatisfied about the former miſtake, 
the reality of which they till inſiſte of; they ad- 


_ ded, that as ſoon 4 as the Viceroy ſhould be informs 
ed that Mr. Anſon was at Ca naten, (w. lich the * pro- 1 1 


5 miſed ſhould | c done the next mori g) they were 
| perſuaded a day would be immediat. ly appointed 
for the viſit, which was the principal bufinels that | 
had brought che Commod ore thither. 5 
The next day the Merchants returned to Mr. 
15 Anſon, and told him, that the Viceroy was t! en ſo 
992 ana in preparing his diſpatches for Pe- 
8 M 888 1 


HB E N N 8 odore arrived at - Canton, 3 
* 


1339 7: 
„that there was no getting admittance to hit 
ior lome days; but that chey had engaged one of 
the officers of his Court. to give them? information, 
as ſoon as he ſhould be at feiere when they pro- 


5 poſed to notify Mr. Anſon' arrival, and to endea- 


vour to fix the day of audience. I he Comm wodore 
was by this time too well acquainted with their ar- 
_ tifices, not to perceive that this was a fa! hood ; 


"7: ang had he conſulted only his OWN judgment, he 


; would have appli icd dirc©! ly to the Vice roy by other 


hands: But the Chineſe Merchant had fo far pre- 


Poſſeſſed the ſupercargoes of our ſhips with chime- 
rica] fears, that they {the ſupercargocs) were ex, 
tremely apprehenſive of being embroiled with the 

Government, and of Telfering in their inte reſt, | E 


thoſe meaſure were taken, which appeared to Mr. 


1 


Anſon at that time to be the moſt prudentia} : And 
therefore, leaſt the malice and le e of-- 
the Chineſe. might have given riſe to ſome ſiniſter 


incident, which would be afterwards. laid at has 


door, he refolyed to continue paſſive, as iong as 1 
ſhould appear th at he loſt no time, by chus ul. 
pending his own opinion. W ith this view, he 
_ promiſed nor to take any un mediate fte himſelf for 
getting admittance to the V. iceroy, provided the 
- Chineſe with whom he contracted for proviſions. 
would let him ſee that his bread was baked, his 


meat falted, and his ſtores prepared with the ut- = 
moſt diſpatch : Bur if by the time when all was in 


_ readineſs to be ſhipped off, ( which it was ſuppoſed 


would be in about forty days) rhe Merchants ſhould 1 


not have procured the Viceroy" 0 permiſſion, then 
the Commodore propoſed to - apply. for 1 it himſelf. 


Theſe were the terms Mr. An ſon thous: at proper to on 


| offer, to quiet che uncaſinels is of the lupercat goes; 
1 and 


N 
and notwithſtanding. the apparent equity of the 
conditions, many diffculries and objec 


Cc.4 4% 


tions were 
urged; nor would the Chize/? agree to them, till 
the Commodore had conſent: 2d to pay for every ar- 
ticle he beſpoke belore it was put in hand.  How- 
ever, at laſt the contract being paſt, it was ſome 
latisfaction tO the Commodore to be certain that 


his prep rations were now going on, and being 
2 ; WO, — 


himſelf on the ſpot, he took care to haſten them as 


much as poſſible. „ 
During this interval, in which the ſtores 


7 
8 1 e ty 3 . bY 5 8 1 Fe Fo * 5 ay : 5 5 
P? JVUNIONS: Were gettin, 18 ready, kl e Wierchants COn⸗ 


| and 
_ tinually entertained Mr. Anſan with accounts of 
their various endeavours to get a licence from the 
: Viceroy, and their frequent diſappointments; 
which to him was now a matter 20t- amulement, as 
he was fully fatisfied there was not one word of 
truth in any thing they Jak, But when all was 


comp 5 leatec „and wa! ated on! to be thipped, which 
was about vo 24th of Noveiaber, at which time too 
the N. N. monſoon wa s ſet in, he then reſolved to 


1 


ply hy mſelf to the = Gery t© de ema and an audience, ; 


as | was perſuade d that, v out this ceremony, 
| py the. Pr OC uring £. | per IN! [LON > fend Bis {t01 res ON 
| | Fog 
= 
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great ifficulty. On the 
on - of Nowe ber, therefore, Mr. Anſon fent one 
of his oMcers. + O the Me ndarint. Wao CO mmanded : 3 
the guard of the principal gate of the city of Can- 
ton, with a letter directed to the N = When 


. : be To 5 A x * 4 i : * 
' this ler 0 5 WaAI 28 delwe Kl #23 the LVL ſondarine | ne ler. 


8 . ——. ESE, R 5 
"ceived. the officer WHO Di USE it very. civilly, and 
: 5 PR: 2 . x Sq 0+ v 7 654 * 6 — 
took down the contents of it in Cie ſe, and pro- 


mui Jel ti ar ng een FHIGHU fl DE Inmed ately ac- 
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neceſſary for him to wait or an 5 Sifw_e; becauſe a 
meſſage would be ſent to the Commodore himſelf. 
On this occaſion Mr. Anſon had been under great 
difficulties about a proper interpreter to ſend with 
his officer, as he was well aware that none of the 
Chineſe, uſt ually employed as Linguiſts, could be re- 


lied on: But he at laſt prevailed with Mr. Flint, an 


 tmeliſh Gentleman belonging to the factory, Who 
ſpoke Chineſe perfectly well, to accompany his of- 


ficer. This perſon, who upon this occaiion ang 


many others was of ſingular ſervice to the Commo- _ 
dore, had been left at Canton when a youth, by the 


hte Captain Rzgdy. The leaving him there to learn 


the Chineſe languag e was a ſtep taken by that Cap- 
_ tain, mercly from his own perſuaſion of the great 
b es welich the Has India Company might 
one day receive from an Eygliſß interpreter; md 
tho the utility of this meaſure has greatly exceeded 
all that was expected from it, yet J have not heard 
that it has been to this d lay imitated *: But we im- 
ai; choole (except. in this ſingle inſtance) to 
carry on the valt tranſactions of the port of Can- 
ſon, either by the ridiculous jargon of broken Eng- _ 
liſh, which {ome few of the Chineſe have learnt, or 
by the f ſuſpected interpretation 0¹ the Linguifts nn 


: 0 zer N: itions. 


3 wo days a alter r the ſending > the above- mentioned E 


5 letter, a fire broke out in the ſuburbs of Canton. 


On the firſt alarm, M. 6 Anſon went thither with his 
officers, 3 and his boat's crew, to aſſiſt the Chineſe. = 


When he came there, he found that it had begun 
in a fajlor's ſhed, and that by the llightneſs oft the 
buildings, and the awkwardnels of the Chineſe, it was 
getting head apace: But he perceived, that by pul- 

5 ing down lome of the adjacent ſheds ĩt might eaſily be 


extin- 8 


_ _ | 
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extinguiſhed ; and particularly obſerving that it was 
running along a wooden Corniſh, which would ſoon 
communicate it to a great diſtance, he orde red his 
people to begin with tearing away that cornith ; this 
N preſentiy attempted, id ould have been ſoon 
executed; but, in the mean time, he was told, 
that, as there was no Mandarine there ro direct Wat 
was to be done, the Chineſe would make him, the 
Commodore, anſwerable tor whatever ſhould be 
pulled down by his orders. On this his people 185 
ſiſted; and he ſent then, :o the Engliſh taftory, t 
_ affiſt in ſecuring the Company's treaſure and clfas, 
as it was eaſy to foreſee that no diſtance was a pro- 


tection againlt the rage of ſuch a fire, where ſo little 


was done to put a ſtop to it; for all this time the 
Chineſe contented themſelves with viewing it, and 
now and then holding one of their idol near it, 
. which they ſeemed to expect ſhould check i its pro- 
greſs: However, at laſt, 'A Maeondarine came out of 
ha city, attended by four or five hundred firemen : 
Theſe made ſome feeble efforts to pull down the 
| neighbouring houſes; but by this time the fire had 
greatly extended itſelf, and was got amongſt the 
Merchants warehouſes; and the Chineſe fireman, . 
wanting both ſkill and ſpirit, were incapable of 
| checking I its violence ; ſo that its ury encreaſed up- 
on them, and it was feared the whole city would be 
del ſtroyed. In this general confuſion the V iceroy 
himſclf came hithe r, ank the Commodore was 
ſent to, md was entrea d to afford his aſſiſtance, > 
„ being told that he mig take any meaſures ne 
; ſhould this! * moſt Pr udent i in the preſent c emergency. . 
| And now ne went th Lil er a tecond time, carrying 
with him about forty of his pe :ople z who, upon 
, iS occaſion, c den ted remfelves bad in ſuch a manner, 38 
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in that country was Angeber without example: 
For they were rather animated. than deterred by 
the flames and falling buildings, amongſt which 
they wrought ; ſo that it was not uncommon to 
ſce the moſt forward of them tumble to the ground 
on the roofs, and amidſt the ruins of houſes, which 
their own efforts brought down w rich. dem. 37 
their boldneſs and activi ty the fire. was ſoo 11EX>: 
tinguifhed, to the amazement of the Clin. ſe 3 and 
the build ng being all « on one floor, a nd. the mate. 
nals light, the feamen, notwit anda og their 
ring behaviour, happily eſcap: d with no Other in- 
ww ies, than ſome conſiderable bruiſes i EG, 
The fire, though at laſt thus lucl. ily extinguiſh- 
ed, did great miſchief during” the time it con-: 
tiniied 1 for it conſumed an hundred. ſhops and 


eleven ſtreets full of warchowuſes, fo that tl 


: damage amounted to an immenſe ſum ; and on 
of the Chineſe Merchants, well known to the 
Engliſh, whoſe name was Succoy, | Was ſuppoſed, - 
for his own ſhare, to have loſt near two hundred 
thouſand pound ſterling. It raged indeed with 
unuſual violence, for in many oF the wa rehouſcs, 


there were large quantities of camphire, which 


5 greatly added to its fury, and produced 4 column 
of exceeding white flame, which ſhot up into the : 
air to ſuch a prodig; ous height, that he flame - 
ſelf was plainly ſeen on board the Centurion, tho? 


ine was thirty miles diſtant. „ . 
hut the Commodore ua his. people were 3 
labouring at the fire, and the terror of its b: 


coming general till poſſeſſed the whole city, ſeve- 

ral a” the moſt conſiderable. Chineſe Merchants | 

came to Mr. Anſon, to deſire that he would let 

each of them have one of his ſoldiers oe ſuch 
EEE Er PE yes 2 - oy 
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they ſtyled his boat's crew, from the uniformity 
of their dreſs) to guard their warehouſes and 


_ dwelling - houſes, which, from the known dif- 
honeſty of the populace, they feared would be 
pillaged in the tumult. Mr. Anſon granted them 
this Fequelt: 3 and all the men that he Aas furniſh- 
ed to the Chineſe behaved orcatly to the ſatisfaction 
of their employers, who afterwards highly * 


; plauded their great diligence and fidelity. 


By t this means, the. reſolution. of the Expliſh at 
the fare; ' a and their truſtineſs and punctuality elſe. 
where, was the general ſubject of converſation 
amongſt the Chineſe : And, the next morning, 


many of the principal inhabitants waited on the 


Commodore to thank him for his aſſiſtance; frank- 
ly owning to him, that they could never have ex- 
"tincuiſhed the fire of themſelves, and that he had 2 
ſaved their city from being totally conſumed. And 
| ſoon after a meſſage came to the Commodore from 
the Viceroy, appointing the goth of November for 
his audience; which ſudden reſolution of the Vice- 
roy, in a matter that had been ſo long agitated i in 
vain, was alſo owing to the fio znal r per- 
formed by Mr. Auſem and his people at the fire, of _ 
which the Viceroy hit mſelf had been in ſome mea- | 
+ ſure an eye-witneſs. DET „„ 
The fixing this buſineſs a: the audience, was, 
on all accounts, a circumſtance which Mr. Anſon 
was much pleaſed with; as he was fatisfied that 
ihe; Chineſe Government would not have deter- 
mined this point, without having agreed among 
themſelves to give up their pretenſions to the du- 
ties they claimed, and to grant him all he could 
reaſonably aſk ; for as they well knew the Com- - 
modore 9 lentiments, it would have been a piece 
: M m4 | 5 
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of imprudence, not conſiſtent with the refined 
cunning of the Chineſe, to have admitted him to 


an audience, only to have conteſted with him. 


And therefore, being himſelf perfectly eaſy about 
the reſult of his viſit, he made all neceſſary pre- 
parations againſt the day; and engaged Mr. Flint, | 
whom I have: mentioned before, to act as inter- 
preter in the conference : Who, in this affair, as 
in all others, acquitted himſelf much to the Com- 
modore's ſatisfaction 3 repeating with great bold- 
N neſs, and doubtleſs with cxactneſs, all that was 


given in charge, a part which no Chineſe Linguiſt 5 
would cver have performed with any tolerable : 


At ten 0 yolock. in the morning. on the day: ap- 


pointed, a Mandarine came to the Commodore, to 
let him know that the Viceroy was ready to re- 
ceive him; on which the Commodore and his re- 
tinue immediately ſer out: And as ſoon as he en- 
| tered the outer gate of the City, he found a guard . 
of two hundred ſoldiers drawn up ready to attend 
him; theſe conducted him to the great parade be- 1 
re the Emperor? s palace, where the Viceroy then 
reſided. In this 5 parade, a body of troops, to the |} 
. number of ten thouſand, were drawn up under 
arms, and made a very fine appearance, being al 
of them new cloathed for this ceremony: And 
Mr. Anſon and his retinue having paſſed through _ 
the middle of them, he was then conducted to the 
great hall of a audience, where he found the Vice- 
roy ſeated under a rich canopy in the Emperor? "1 
chair of State, with all his Council of Mandarines 
attending : Here there was a vacant ſeat prepared 5 
for the Commodore, in which he was placed on his 
| art irival : Ito was ranked! the third in order Rom 


5 the 
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> he had therefore no other means left, 


ed ſome time in expectation of an anſwer; 
= nothing | being ſaid, he 
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the Viceroy, there being above him only the Head 
olf the Law, and of the Treaſury, who in the 
Chineſe Government take place of all military 


officers. When the Commodore. was ſcated, he 


adqreſſed himſelf to the Vi iceroy. by his! inter preter, 
and began with reciting the various methods he hat 
formerly taken to get an audience; adding, that 
he imputed the delays he had met with, to the 


inſincerity of thoſe he had employed, and that 


than to ſend, 


as he had done, his own officer with a letter to tie 
gate. On the mention of this s the Viceroy ſtopped 


the interpreter, and bid him aſſure Mr. Anſon, that 
the firſt knowledge they had of his being at Cantoii, 5 


was from that letter. Mr. ſon then” proceeded, 
and told him, that che ſubjects of the King of 


; Great-Britain trading to China had comp! Lined: 20 
him, the eee of the vexatious impoſi- 
lions both of the Merchants : - 
houſe officers, to which they were frequently ne- 
ceſſitated to ſubmit, by reaſon of the difficulty of 
getting acceſs to the Mandarines, who alone could 

7 grant them redreſs: That it was his, Mr. Anſon „ 

duty, as an officer of the King of Great. Britain, 
to lay before the Viceroy theſe grievances of the 50 

1 Britiſh ſubjects, which he hoped the Viceroy would 
take into conſideration, and would give orders, 


g that for the future there ſhould be no juſt reaſon 15 
for complaint. 


and inferior Cuſtom- 


Here Mr. Auſon pauſed, and wait- | 


ged ; the 1 interpreter told him, he was certain 


1 is "wks ee but he believed no reply would 
be made to it. Mr. Anon then repreſented to the 


V. eroy 


dat 
aſked his in terpreter if he:-- 
2, was certain the Vicer roy underſtood what he bad 


1 538 } LOG 
Viceroy the caſe of the ſhip Haſling field, which 


having been diſmaſted on the coaſt of China, had 
arrived in the river of Canton but a few days be- 


fore. The people on board this veſſel had been 
8 great ſufferers by the fire; the Captain i in particu- 
e lar had all his goods burnt, and had loſt beſides, 
in the confuſion, a cheſt of treaſure of four thou- 


ſand five hundred Tabel, which was ſuppoſed to be 


95 ſtolen by the Chineſe boat men. Mr. Anſon there- 
, ee deſired that the Captain might have the aſſiſt- 


ance of the Government, as it was apprehended 
the money could never be recovered without the 
interpoſition of the Mandarines. And to this re- 


gqiueſt the Viceroy made anſwer, that in ſettling the 


8 80 Emperor s cuſtoms for that ſhip, ſome abatement 9 


ſhould be made in conſideration of her loſſes. 


And now the Commodore baving diſpatched the 


1 baßnen with which the officers of the Eaſt. India 
5 Company had entruſted him, he entered on his own 
affairs: ; acquainting the Viceroy, that the proper 
N ſeaſon was now et in for returning to Eur ope, and 


that he waited only for a licence to ſhip off his 
proviſions and ſtores, which were all ready; and 


that as foon as this ſhould be granted him, and 
| ſhould have gotten | his neceſſaries on board, . 
. intended to N the river of Canton, and to make 55 
ituce beſt of his way for England. The Viceroy 5 
1 replied to this, that the licence ſhould be imme- 
. diately iſſued, and that every thing ſhould be or- _ 
dered on board the following day. And finding 
thit M. Anſon bad nothing "farther: to inſiſt 8 


Ws Viceroy continued the converſation for ſome | 


time, acknowledging in very civil terms how 


much the CHineſe were obliged to him for his ſig- _ 
5 nal ſervices at the fire, and owning that he had 
| | | _ faved 


139). 


| ſaved the city from being defiroyed : And then 


obſerving that the Centurion had been a good while 
on their 5 he cloſed his diſcourſe, by wiſhing 


the Commodore a good voz age to Europe. 2 - 


which, the Commodore, th anking him for his 
7 civility and aſfiſtance, took his leave. - 


As foon as the Commodore was out of the ball | 
of audience, he was much Pr. to go into a 
neighbouring apartment, where there was an en- 


tertainment provided; but fin ging, on enquiry, 
5 that the Oy kimiclt was not to be Preſent, 


he declined the invitation, and departed, attended 


in the ſame. manner as at his arrival ; only at his 


leaving the city he was faluced by three guns, 
which are as many as in that country: are ever | fired 


= on any ce ceremony. Thus the Commodore, to his 


great joy, at laßt fniſhed i th troubleſome affair, 

5 which, for the. preceding N four 1 7 given 
him great di buten, Indeed he was highly 
pleaſed with procuring a licence for Pts ſhipping 
of his ſtores and proviſions; for t thereby he was 

| enabled to return to Gre /-Britain with the firſt of 

the monloon, at nd. to prevent all 1 ntelligence of his 

being expected: But this, though a very impor- 0 
tant point, was not the circumſtance which gave 

him the greateſt ſatisfacti nz for he was more 

e particularly attentive to the auth ntic precedent 

_ eſtabliſhed on this occaſion, by which his Majeſty's 
' ſhips of war are for the future exempted from all 


demands of duty in any of the ports of China. 


In purſuance. of the promiſes of the Viceroy, 
i the Proviſions were begun to be ſent on board the _ 
day after the audience; and, four days after, the . 
Commodore embarked at Canton for the Centurion ; EY 
and, on the 7th of De ecomber, the Centurion and — 
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through the Bocca Tygris on the 10th. And on this 


occaſion I mult obſerve, that the Chineſe had taken 
care to man the two forts, on each ſide of that 
paſſage, with as many men as they could well 
contain, the greateſt part of them armed with _ 
Pikes and match-lock muſquets. Theſe garriſons 
affected to ſhew themſelves as much as poſſible to 
the ſhips, and were doubtleſs intended to induce 
Mr. Anſon to think more reverently than he had 
Hitherto done of the Chineſe military power : For 
this purpoſe they were equipped with much pa- 
Trade, having a great number of colours expoſed 
to view; 154 on the caſtle in particular there 
were laid conſiderable heaps of large ſtones; and 
a ſoldier of unuſual ſize, dreſſed in very ſightly 
- armour, ſtalkt about on the parapet with a battle- 
ax in his hand, endeavouring to put on as impor- 
rant and martial an air as poſſible, though ſome 
N the obſervers on board the Centurion ſhrewdly = 
ſuſpected, from the appearance of his armour, that 
inſtead of ſteel, it was compoſed only of a par- 
Sp. ticular kind of glittering _ ora 7s 
The Gre and her prize being now without 1 
- the river of Canton, and conſequently upon the 
point of leaving the Chineſe juriſdiction, beg 
; leave, before F- quit all mention of the Chineſe 
1 affairs, to ſubjoin a few remarks on the diſpoſition | | 
and genius of that extraordinary people. „ 
though it may be ſuppoſed, that obſervations made 
at Canton only, a place ſituated in the corner of the 
Empire, are very imperfect materials on which to 


found any general concluſions, yer as thoſe who 


have had opportunities of examining the inner parts 
of the country, nave. been. evidently influenced or 


prize unmoored, and flood . the river, paſting 


f 


; very ridiculous prepoſſeſſions, and as the tranſ- 
actions of Mr. Anſon with the Regency of Canton 5 
were of an uncommon nature, in which many 
circumſtances occurred, different perhaps from 
any which have happened before, J hope the fol- 

lowing reflections, many of them drawn mein 
theſe incidents, will not be altogether e ; 


to the reader. 


e © \ erat are a very ingenious ind i In- 
Adauſtrious people, is ſufficiently evinced, from the - 
great number of curious manufactures Which are 
c ttabliſhed amongſt them, and which are eagerly 
bought for by the "moſt diſtant nations; but though 
_ Fkill in the handicraft arts ſeems to be the moſt im- 
- Portant qualification of this people, yet their ta- 
lents therein are but of a ſecond- rate kind; for 
they are much out. done by the Fapaneſe in thoſe. 1 
manufacture, Which are common to both coun- 
tries; and they are in numerous inſtances inca - 
pable of rivalling the mechanic dexterity of the 
Europeans. Ind ell their principal exccllency ſeems Let 
- £0: be 1 im tation; 4 Yes they accordingly la bour under 1 9 5 
=. that poverty of { genus, which conſtant by attends ; 
all ſervile imitat ors. This 18 moſt con! ſpicuous pl 
8 works Which require great truth and accuracy 5 
in clocks, watches, fire-arms, &c, for in all theſe, 1 
tough they can copy the different parts, and can 
f Foun” ſome reſemblance f the whole, yet they 
RE never could arrive at ſuch A jultneſs i in their fabric, . 
as was neceffary T0: produce the defired effect. And 8 
if we paſs from their manufacturers to artiſts OL 


: 4 ſuperiour claſs, as painters, ſtatuaries „ e. 


1 theſe matters they ſeem to be fill more geleckt, 2 

their painters, th 10ugh very numerous : ind in great 

3 eſteem, rarely ſucceeding 1 in the drawing or colour- 
18 | TO ing 5 
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ing of human figures, or in the grouping of large 
compoſitions; and though in flowers and birds 
their performances are much more admired, yet 
even in theſe, ſome part of the merit is rather to 
be imputed to the native brightneſs and excellency 
of the colours, than to the Acill of the painter ; ſince 
ic is very unuſual to ſee the light and ſhade juſtly 


--ahd- naturally ha andled, or to find that eaſe and 


grace in the drawing, which are to be met with 
in the works of European artiſts. In ſhort, there 
is a ſtiffneſs and minuteneſs in moſt of the Chineſe | 
= productions, which are extremely diſpleaſing: And 


it may perhaps be aſſerted with great truth, that 
_ theſe defects in their arts are entirely owing to the 


_ peculiar turn of the people, amogſt whom "nothing Y 
| enn or ſpirited i is to be met with. do „ 
If we next examine the Chineſe literature, ( raking 15 
our accounts from the writers, who have endea- 
voured to repreſent it in the moſt favourable light) 
we ſhall find, that on this head their obſtinacy and 


abſurdity are moſt wonderful: For though, for | 


many ages, they have been ſurrounded by nations, 
to whom the uſe of letters was familiar, yet they, 


” the Chineſe alone, have hitherto neglected to avail. 


_ themſelves of that almoſt divine invention, and 
have continued to adhere to the rude and inarti- 
| ficial method of repreſenting words by arbitrary 
marks; a method, which neceſſarily renders the 
number of their characters too great for human 


memory to manage, makes writing to be an art 


that requires prodigious application, and in which 
no man can be otherwiſe than partially ſkilled 3 


whilſt : all reading, and underftanding of what is 


written, is ST with infinite obſcurity and 


_ confuſion ; for the connes ion between theſe marks, 
eee and. 
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and the words they repreſent, cannot be retained in 
books, but muſt be delivered down from age to 


age by oral tradition: And how uncertain this 
mut prove in ſuch a complicated ſubje&, is ſuffi- 
ciently obvious to thoſe who have attended to the 
variation which all verbal relations undergo, when 
| they are tranſmitted rough three or four hands 
only. Hence it is caſy to con clude, that the hiſ- 
tory and inventions of paſt ages, recorded by t theſe 
perplexed ſymbols. „ muſt freque ntly prove unintel- 


ligible; and conſequently the learning and boaſted 
antiquity of the Nation muſt, in numerous inſtan- 


ces, be extremely problematical. 


Bur we are told by ſome of the MiNonaries, that 
though the ſkill of the Chineſe in ſcience is in- 
bf 7% much inferior to that of the Europeans, yet 
the morality a and juſtice taugh t and practiſed by 
them are moſt exemplary. id from the deſcrip- 
tion given by ſome of theſe: good lat! ners, one 
x ſhould be induced to believe, that the whole Em- 
pire was a well-governcd affectionate family, where 


the only conteſts were, who ſhould exert the moſt _ 


humanity and beneficence : But our preceding re- 
lation of the behaviour of the Magiſtrates, Mer- 
chants, a and Tradeſinen a Ti Canton, ſuffici entiy refutes . 
theſe jeſuitical ficti ons. And as to their theories of _ 


7 morality, it we may judge from the ſpecimens = 
hbhibited in the works of the Miſſionarics, we ſhall. 


find them ſolely employed 1 in recoinmend ing ridi- 


culous attachments to certain immaterial points, 


inſtead of diſcuſling the proper criterion of human 5 
actions, and regulating the general conduct of man- 
kind to one anotht er, on ana and -quitable . 
Principles Indecd, the only 925 — SH of che CHi- 
eſe to a more refined moral ity than their neigh- 
„%% Bak bours 
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bours is founded, not on their integrity or benefi- 
cence, but ſolely on the affected evenneſs of their 
demeanor, and their conſtant attention to ſuppreſs 
all ſymptoms of paſſion and violence. But it muſt 
be conſidered, that hypocriſy and fraud are often 


mnt leſs miſchievous to the general intereſts of man- 


kind, Tian impetuoſity and vehemence of temper: 1 


Since theſe, though uſually liable to the imputa- 


tion of imp: . do not exclude ſincerity, be⸗ 
nevolence, reſolution, nor many other laudable 


qualities. And pert 14Ps, if this matter was exa- _ 


| mined to the bottom, it would appear, that the 
calm and patient turn of the Chineſe, on which they 


ſo much value themſelves, and which diſtinguiſhes 
tte Nation from all others, is in reality the ſource 
go  - the moſt exceptionable part of their character 
for it has been often obſerved by thoſe Who —— 5 
5 attended o the nature of mankind, that it is diffi- 
cult to curb the more robuſt and violent paſſions, 
without augmenting, at the ſame time, the force 
of the ſelfiſh ones: So that the timidity, diſimu- 
Iation, and diſhoneſty of the Chineſe, may, in me 


ſort, be owing to the compoſure, and external de- 


cency. ſo univerlall 7 prevalling in that Empire. „„ 
Thus much for the general diſpoſition of the peo 
5 ple: But I cannot diſmiſs this ſubject, without add- 
ing a few words about the Chineſe Government, that 
„ having been the ſubject of boundleſs panegyric. 
And on this head I muſt obſerve, that the favour- 
able accounts often given of their prudent r regula- 
tions for the adminiſtration of their domeſtic affairs, 8 
are ſufficiently confuted by their tranſactions with _ 


Mr. Anſon : For we have ſeen that their Magiſtrates 


are corrupt, their people thieviſh, and their tribu- _ 
nals . and venal. Nor is the conſtitution of 


Fo 
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the Empire, or the general orders of the State leſs 
liable to exception: Since that form of Govern- 
ment, which does not in the firſt place provide for 


the ſecurity of the public againſt the enterprizes of 
foreign powers, is certainly a moſt defective inſti- 


tution: And yet this populous, this rich and ex- 


= tenſive country; ſo pompouſly celebrated for its re- 


fined wiſdom and policy, was conquered about an 


age ſince by an handful of Tartars; and even now, 
by the cowardice of the inhabitants, and the want 


ol proper military regulations, it continues expoſed 


not only to the attempts of any potent State, but to 


11 ravages of every petty Invader. I have already 
obſerved, on occaſion of the Commodore's diſputes 


with the Chineſe, that the Centurion alone was an 
overmatch for all the naval power of that Empire: 
This perhaps may appear an extraordinary poſition; 


but to render it unqueſtionable, there is exhibited 


. in the forty- ſecond plate the draught of two of the 


veſſels made uſe of by the Chineſe. The firſt of 


theſe marked (A), is a junk of about a hundred 


and twenty tuns burthen, and was what the Cen- 
| _ turion hove down by; theſe are moſt uſed in the _ 
3 great rivers, though they ſometimes ſerve for ſmall _ 
1 coaſting voyages: The other junk marked (B) is 


— about two hundred and eighty tuns burthen, and is 


of the ſame form with thoſe in which they 1 trade to 


Cochinchina, Manila, Batavia and Japan, though 


ſome of their trading veſſels are of a much „„ 
1 ſiae; its head, which is repreſented e © 7 
ES tand when the veſſel is deep laden, the 

f -fſecondor third plank of this flat ſurface is oft-times a 
: under water. The maſts, ſails, and rigging of 3 


theſe veſſels are ruder than their built; for their 


8 waſts are made of trees, no otherwiſe faſhioned _ 
he Na : than 
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than by barking them, and lopping of their bran- 
ches. Each maſt has only two ſhrowes made of 
twiſted rattan, which are often both ſhifted to rhe 
weather- fide z and the halyard, when the yard is 
up, ſerves inſtead of a third ſhr oud. The fails are 
made of matt, ſtrengthened every thr ee feet by _ 
horizontal rib or bamboo; they run upon the maſt 
With hoops, as is repreſented in the figure, and 
when they are lowered down, they fold upon the 
5 deck. Theſe merchantm en car ry no cannon; and 
it api bears, from this whole deſcription, that they 


are utterly incapable of r-Lilting any European armed 


veſſel. Nor is the State provided with ſhips of 
cConſiderable force, or of a better fabric, to protect 
them: For at Canton, where doubtleſs their prin- 
cipal naval power is ſtationed, we ſaw no more 

| than four men of war junks, of about three hundred 
tuns burthen, being of the make alr eady deſcribed, 
and mounted only with cight or ten guns, the. 
largeſt of which did not 3 a four pounder. 
-T his may ſuffice to give an idea of the defenceleſs 
ſtate of the CHineſe Einpire. But it is time to re- 
turn to the Commodore, whom 1 leſt with his 8 
ſlips without the Bocca Tigris; and who, on the 3 
eth of December, anchored. before the town be. 

; Mas 20. 


Whilſt the ſhips lay her e, the \ More hants of Ma- 


| 5 finiſhed their agreement for the galeon, for 
which they had offered” 6000 dollars; this was 
much ſhort of her value, but the impatience of b 

the Commodore to get to ſea, to which the wer 
_ chants were no ſtrangers, prompted them to infill |. 
on ſo unequal a bargain. Mr. Anſon ha ad learnt 


enough from the N if at Canton to conjecture, 
that the War betwirt Creat- A. Hain and Main Was 
VF kit! 
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ſtill contiv od and tl {ak Projaa oy tlie  Leanct, 
might Cage e ne alliſtance of Spain, before he 
could arrive in Great-Britain ; and therefore, know= 
ing that no intelligence could get to Europe of e 


Prize he had taken, and the treaſure he had on 


board, till the return of the merchantmen from 
. Canton, he was reſolved, to make all poſſible expe- 


dition in getting back, that he might be himſelf 


the firſt. meſſenger of his ow good fortune, and 5 


might thereby prevent the e my from forming 
any projects to intercept him For theſe reaſons, - 
he, to avoid all delay, accepte 1 of the ſum offered 

. the galcon; and ſhe being delivered tod che 
5 Merchants the 1 th of December 1743. the Centu- 


rion, the ſame day, got under ſail, on her return 


8 "0: England. And, on the gd of January, ſhe came TY 


to an anchor at Prince's hand in the Streights of 


EEE Sunda, and continued there wooding 2nd watering 
2, the 8th ; when ſhe weighed and ſtood for 7. he : 


| Cape of Good Tiope, where, on the 1 ith of March, - 


5 ſhe anchored | in Table-bay. - 


The Cape of Good Hope + Bete in a temperate 
- Hl where the exceſſes of heat and cold are 


rarely Known; and the Dutch inhabitants, who are 


= numerous, and who here retain their native induſ- 1 


uy, have ſtock'd it with prodigious plenty of i!! 


"fort of fruits and proviſions ; ; moſt of which, either 
trom the equality of the ſeaſons, or the peculiarity 5 


ef the ſoil, are more delicious. 1 in their kind than = 


can be met with elſewhere : So that by theſe, and 
| by the excellent water which abounds there, this 


ſettlement is the beſt provided of any in the known 


world, for the refreſhment of ſeamen after long er 


voyages. Here the Commodore continued till the 


dein of . big 18 e N w_— 
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place, which by i its extraordinary accommodations, 
the healthineſs of its air, and the pictureſque ap- 


pearance of the country, all enlivened by the addi- 
tion of a civilized colony, was not diſgraced in an 
imaginary compariſon with the vallies of Juan Fer- 
nandes, and the lawns of Tinian. During his ſtay 
hae entered about forty new men; and having, by 
che 2d of April 1744. compleated his water and 
7 proviſion, he, on that day, weighed and put to . 
..- fea; and, the 19th of the ſame month, they ſa v 
1 the Illand of S.. Helena, which however they 8 
not touch at, but ſtood on their way; and, on the 


roth of June, being then in ſoundings, they ſpoke 


with an Eugliſb ſhip from Amſterdem bound for 
; Philadelphia, whenre they received the firſt intelli- - 
pence of a French war; the twelfth they got ſight 
of the Lizard; and the fifteenth, in the evening, 
0 their infinite; joy, they came ſafe to an anchor = 
1 pit head. But that the ſignal perils which had ſo LE 
-.. often. threatened them in the preceding part of the 
enterprize, might purſue them to the very laſt, 
Mr. Aufon. learnt, on his arrival, that there was 4 
French fleet of conſiderable force cruiſing in the 
chops of the Channel; which, by the account of = 
-". Ther poſition, he found the Centurion had run WE © 
through, and had been all the time concealed by a -'Þ8 
fog. Thus was this expedition finiſhed, when it 
had laſted three years and nine months ; after hav- : 
= ing, by its event, ſtrongly evinced this important 1 
truth, That though prudence, intrepidity, I 
T perſeverance united, are not exempted. from the | 
| blows of adverſe fortune; yet in a long ſeries of 
tranſactions, they uſually riſe ſuperior to its power, 5 


and in the end one fail of proving ſuccesful, 
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